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On  Jan.  2,  the  veteran  newspaperman  Jack  Mabley  started  a  new  daily  column 
in  the  (^hica^^d  Daily  News. 

Mabley — known  nationally  for  his  two-fisted  campaigns  ajiainst  crime-packed 
TV  shows  for  children  and  the  <leterioration  of  fair  play  in  sports — moved  his 
arena  to  the  News’  secojul  front  page  .  .  .  and  came  out  fighting. 

His  new  crusade:  A  cleaner,  better  Chicago  ! 

Even  the  dissenters — few  and  furious — promptly  found  they  couldn't  laugh  off 
Mabley  as  a  novice  or  his  notion  as  naive. 

^  ithin  the  first  ten  days — among  other  crusailing  columns — Mabley  blasted  the 
showing  of  an  “Adults  Only”  movie,  “Baby  Dtdl'*  .  .  .  urge«l  the  lifting  of  a  TV 
ban  on  another  movie,  “Martin  Luther"  .  .  .  exposed  Chicago's  parking  racketeers 
. . .  and  got  a  mountain  of  mail  that  echoed  and  re-echoed  with  an  avalanche  of 

acclaim:  From  hundreds  of  letters,  the  wonls  “honest  courage’’  tumbled  in 
a  recurrent  refrain. 

“How  wonderful,"  wrote  a  (’hicago  mother.  “Your  column  will  always  have  our 

family  and  friends  waiting  to  reail  it."  A  businessman  put  it  this  way:  “Thanks  to 
people  like  you  and  the  courage  of  papers  like  the  Daily  News,  this  country  may  get 
out  of  the  mire  that  dragged  down  civilizations  in  the  past.”  A  West  Side 
doctor  wrote:  “You  have  the  complete  support  of  the  multitu<le  who  are  looking  for 
the  betterment  of  our  community.’’ 

Even  college  students  were  stirred:  “It  gives  one  a  really  good  feeling,’’  wrote  one 

freshman,  “to  know  there  are  men  like  you  writing  on  our  Chicago  news¬ 
papers."  And  from  the  University  of  Illinois  campus:  “Your  views  were  excellent. 
This  opinion  is  shared  by  all  my  friends  an«l  acquaintances  on  campus.” 
Other  Illinois  towns  agreed:  “It  is  this  type  of  reporting,”  an  Elgin  reader  said, 
“that  makes  your  newspaper  outstanding.”  Adjoining  states  concurred: 
“Terrific,”  wrote  an  Indiana  man,  “May  God  give  you  the  courage  you  are  going  to 
need  to  keep  it  up!” 

Thus,  out  of  the  mouths  of  readers — acclaiming  it  100  to  1 — came  the  measure 
of  a  new  and  challenging  column  in  Chicago. 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

Chicago's  IIS DEPENDEJST  ISetvspaper 


A  SIMPLE  THROW  OF  THE  CLUTCH  SHIFTER  LEVE 

DOES  IT  ALL 


EiACH  year,  publishers,  in  increasing  numbers,  are 
making  color  facilities  available  to  their  advertisers. 
SCOTT  pioneered  in  the  art  of  color  printing.  SCOTT 
printing  equipment  has  demonstrated  time  and  again 
its  superior  engineering  and  mechanical  advantages.  For 
example:  it  is  unnecessary  to  change  fountain  gears  or 
to  open  oil  enclosures  when  rearrangement  of  color  is 
required — to  reverse  your  cylinder  drive,  simply  move 
the  lever  outside  the  gear  box  to  the  desired  position, 
“A  Flick  of  the  Lever!”  Single  and  double  reversing 
drives  are  available  for  all  units. 


All  SCOTT  gears  remain  in  mesh  permanently— h«( 
are  always  in  perfect  alignment — resulting  in  longer 
and  low  cost  maintenance. 

Whether  your  needs  be  a  standard  press  with  revers 
cylinders  for  color  or  super-imposed  color 
couples — consult  SCOTT  for  technical  and  sound  p 
tical  suggestions. 

For  spot  or  full  color — SCOTT  has  the  most 
and  efficient  color  printing  equipment.  When  nra! 
this  all  important  capital  investment — why  accept 
than  the  best? 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC, 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


Sweet  167o! 


That’s  how  much  Baltimore’s  1956  investment  in 
industry  expansion  bettered  1955 ...  a  grand  total  of 

*305,447,000 


1956  was  the  year  that  made  history  in  Baltimore — big  history — busi¬ 
ness  history — and,  we  add  with  pardonable  pride,  button-bustin’  history.  For 
1956  saw  Baltimore’s  plant  expansion  figures  exceed  1955 — itself  a  record- 
breaker — by  16%  !  It  was  a  healthy  growth,  too — with  35  new  industries  and 
165  plant  expansions. 

And  as  Baltimore  goes,  so  go  the  Sunpapers.  For  each  of  the  past  44 
months,  our  daily  and  Sunday  circulation  figures  have  gone  up — and  up — and 
up.  Our  advertising  leadership  has  kept  pace  with  these  soaring  circulation 
figures.  We  invite  you  to  go  and  grow  along  with  Baltimore  and  the  Sunpapers. 


The  SUNPAPERS 


of  Baltimore 


MORNING 

EVENING 

SUNDAY 


Combined  daily  circulation  407,691  .  .  .  Sunday  321,709 


National  Representatives:  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  San 


Francisco  and  Los  Angeles;  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott,  Chicago  and  Detroit 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


A  BILLION-AND- 
A-HALF  DOLLARS  FOR 
YOU  IN  LOS  ANGELES  . . . 


The  annual  family  income  of  Mirror-News 
reader-families  is  $1,583,476,744.  And  how 
do  they  spend  it?  Food  stores  get  337  million 
.  .  .  automotive  stores,  260  million  .  .  . 
apparel  stores  account  for  91  million  .  .  . 
drug  stores  take  in  46  million.  These  are 
some  examples  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  more  than  307,000  active,  able-to-buy 
Southern  California  families  who  look 
to  The  Mirror-News  every  day  for  their  quality 
newspaper  needs  and  buying  guidance. 

(Estimates  of  average  family  expenditures  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Metropolitan  Area  (1955)  adjusted 
on  Home  Audit  findings  on  family  income 
and  family  size  for  Mirror-News  families.) 
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Jan.  27-29 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Winte 
meeting,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  1-2 — Wyoming  Press  Association,  Winter  meeting.  Plains  HotsI, 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Feb.  6— CNPA  Industrial  Relations  Conference,  annual  meeting,  Sm 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Feb.  6 — California-Nevada  Associated  Press,  annual  meeting,  S«n 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Fob.  7-9 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  annual  convention,  Desliltf 
Hilton  Hotel,  Columbus,  O. 

Feb.  7-10 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Sheraton  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

Feb.  8-10 — Canadian  Managing  Editors  Conference,  Royal  Connaugh 
Hotel,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Feb.  11-22 — American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Directors  Semliwr 
(for  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  N«« 
York. 

Feb.  12-13 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Winter  meetiro 
Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  M — South  Carolina  Associated  Press  News  Council,  meetino 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

Feb.  14-16— Maryland  Press  Association  and  Chesapeake  Associatiot 
of  the  Associated  Press,  annual  meetings,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Feb.  14-16 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association-Interstate 
Advertising  Managers  Association,  display  advertising  conference.  Pars 
Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Feb.  15-16— South  Carolina  Press  Association,  annual  mld-Wlntr 
Press  Institute,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Feb.  15-16— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Conference,  j 
Eugene  Hotel  and  University  of  Oregon  school  of  journalism,  Eugene,  '' 
Ore.  , 

Feb.  15-17 — Colorado  Press  Association,  annual  convention,  Cosmopdi-  1 
tan  Hotel,  Denver,  Colo.  * 

Feb.  17-18 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives'  Association,  | 
semi-annual  meeting.  Hotel  President,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Feb.  20-23 — Georgia  Press  Institute,  29th  annual  session,  Henry  W. 
Grady  School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

Feb.  23-24 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Caro- 
linas  meeting.  The  Clemson  House,  Clemson  College,  S.  C. 

Feb.  24-26— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Winter  and  Spring  mea*- 
inq,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Feb.  22-23 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Association,  38th  annual  meetinc 
Radlsson  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Feb.  22-24 — Nevada  State  Press  Association,  annual  convention,  Fr*- 
mont  Hotel,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 

Feb.  23-25— Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  St.  Paul  Hotel  S*. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Feb.  24-26 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  36th  annual  meetinc 
Western  Hills  Hotel,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Feb.  25-26— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Assoc'e 
tion.  Winter  meeting,  Parker  House,  Boston. 

March  I — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  circulation  clinic,  Rutge'!  U’- 
versity.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

March  2-3 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  annual  meeting,  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

March  3-4 — New  York  State  Dailies,  Advertising  Managers  Bureci 
Spring  meeting.  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

March  4 — United  Press  Newspaper  Editors  of  New  York  State  frst 
convention.  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

March  6-8 — Gravure  Technical  Association,  annual  convention,  Hc*» 
Drake,  Chicago. 

March  9-10 — Missouri  Newspaper  Management  Clinic  annual,  Scncoi  C 
Journalism,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

March  10-12 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Weste” 
Division,  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Galvez,  Galveston,  Texas, 

March  11-22 — American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  N**- 
Editors  Seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

March  19-21 — Kent  State  University,  16th  annual  journalism  stc" 
course,  Kent,  Ohio. 

March  19-22 — Kent  State  University,  16th  annual  photo  short  ccun* 
Kent,  Ohio. 

March  21-23 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  and  Pennsylvania  N»*! 
paper  Publishers  Association  joint  Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Confe'’e"C* 
Sheraton  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

March  22-23 — National  Editorial  Association,  Spring  meeting  Ccmrt- 
dore  Hotel,  New  York  City. 
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Number  in  February  by  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Elditorial  ""“Jj 
1  ness  offices  at  Suite  1700,  Times  Tower,  1476  Broadway,  New  York  36,  h- ^ 

'  (Printed  by  Scott  Printingr  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.)  Second  class  mail  pn™*" 
authorized  at  New  York,  N.  Y.  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1879,  with/n^ 
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No.  72  in  a  series  of  friendly  talks . . . 


A  READERSHIP  NATURAL 
-Teens  and  the  Movies 


“Tell  It  to  the  Teens”  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  booklet  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 
The  booklet  says  young  people  from  13  to  19  make  up  almost  10  percent  of  the 
country’s  population  and  are  increasing  in  numbers  daily. 

What  parts  of  the  daily  paper  do  these  kids  read?  The  Bureau’s  pamphlet 
says  95  percent  of  teen-age  girls  read  the  movie  page,  which,  among  the  girls, 
is  topped  in  appeal  only  by  the  first  page.  The  figure  for  teen-age  boys  is  93 
percent. 

Magazines  tell  the  same  story.  Mrs.  Enid  A.  Haupt,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  sensationally  successful  Seventeen j  has  this  to  say  about  teen-agers  and 
movies : 

“Girls  in  this  age  group  do  not  like  to  stay  home  to  watch  television  but 
have  a  natural  desire  to  go  out  with  girlfriends  and  boyfriends  to  parties,  dances 
and  to  the  movies. 

“These  avid  movie  fans,  besides  spending  their  own  money,  influence  the 
spending  of  millions  more.  They  are  at  a  dating  age  and  in  most  cases  pick  the 
picture  the  boyfriend  pays  for.  Mother,  father,  and  other  members  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  often  seek  their  advice  on  movie  entertainment.” 

Seventeen,  as  you  might  expect,  sees  that  the  interest  in  movies  of  its  teen¬ 
age  girl  readers  is  satisfied.  “We  average  four  monthly  features  relating  to 
movies,”  Mrs.  Haupt  advises.  Moreover,  Seventeen*s  supplementary  publica¬ 
tion,  Seventeen-at-School,  has  published  a  page  devoted  to  movies  in  each  num¬ 
ber  since  January,  1956.  “It  has  met  with  extreme  success,”  Mrs.  Haupt  says. 

Yes,  we  agree  with  the  Bureau  of  Advertising.  By  all  means,  “Tell  It  to 
the  Teens.”  Especially,  tell  ’em  about  the  movies. 


The  Council  of  Wlotion  Picture  Organizations,  I«f. 
1501  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Tor  Sc  publisher  for  January  26,  1957 


^‘Communism  is 


a  mirage< 


It  looks  like  an  oasis 

— but  is  a  wicked 

deception.  It  means  1  \N 

dictatorship; — which 

at  its  best  is  inefficiency  and  at  its 

worst — is  tyranny. 


Profit  sharing  is  a  good  antidote 
to  Communism. 


When  a  man  is  sharing  profits,  he 
is  fighting  to  increase  those  profit>i. 


He  is  also  a  happier  man. 


He  is  satisfying  his  self  respecting 
urge  to  produce  the  maximum  of 
which  he  is  capable. 


Before  setting  up  your  pension 
plan,  be  sure  to  study  the  tax  free 
profit  sharing  pension  plans. 
(Plans  can  include  executives.) 


W’e  are  glad  to  sen/t  a 
synopsis  of  our  plan  to 
any  executive  as  a  serv¬ 
ice  to  industry. 


^rwin  ^  C^oii 


★  ★  ’ll 


umn 


Planned  Typos 

Constant  care  must  be  exercised  to  prevent  “correction" 
by  printers  or  proofreaders  of  the  errors  in  “Short  Takes”  in 
p]  ik  E  which  make  them  meaningful  or  amusing.  Concerning thk 
universal  problem  of  the  craft — getting  planned  errors  into 
print — comes  this  columnar  comment  by  Thomas  E.  Murphy 
Uartinnl  (Conn.)  Cnurant: 


“There  are  two  things  that  are  fairly  certain  in  this  business:  One « 
that  when  you  have  a  particularly  precious  piece  of  writing  or  so 
;  think  somebody  will  leave  out  a  “not”  or  put  one  in.  Or  else,  someb^ 

’  will  pull  out  the  wrong  line  of  type  when  making  a  correction.  Eqaalh 
{  certain  is  the  fact  that,  if  you  deliberately  plan  a  misspelling,  it  iriB 
'  never  get  through  to  the  reader. 

“Last  week,  for  example,  in  citing  the  rash  of  signs  that  are  now  beiii 
displayed,  1  used  one  that  is  quite  popular  in  which  the  word  think  k 
misspelled  as  thinik.  The  composing  room  checked  with  me  and  I  toU 
them  ye.,  the  word  .hould  he  misspelled  as  thimk  because  that  was  the 
point  of  the  joke.  But  I  had  a  feeling  in  my  bones  that  it  would  netta 
come  through.  And  sure  enough  somewhere,  somebody  spotted  wha 
appeared  to  be  an  error  and  cleaned  it  up  so  that  when  it  came  to  yottt 
view  it  was  a  nice,  tidy,  meaningless  think. 

“Getting  a  deliberate  typo  into  a  paper  is  like  trying  to  get  a  chang 
in  the  blue-plate  special  in  a  restaurant.  It  is  even  more  like  trying  to 
■  get  a  liverwurst  sandwich  without  mayonnaise.  No  matter  what  you  siy. 

I  or  how  you  guard  against  it,  you  get  the  regular  blue  plate,  the  sandwidi 
with  the  mayonnaise,  and  the  tidied  up  typos.” 

rite  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  wanted  to  use  the  expression 
’  “Get  It  Rihgt”  and  marked  it  CQ  but  someone  back  yonder 
,  knew'  “right”  was  right  and  it  took  three  proof  corrections 
to  win  the  wanted  w’rongo  “rihgt.”  Right,  man! 


/jonwnt  of  the  Reader 


I'll  .speak  it  onre,  then  moan  no  more: 

Where  stories  run  short,  fillers  1  find; 

\  “Termites  are  blind.”  In  column  four;  •' 

In  column  eight,  “Termites  are  nut  blind.” 

— Roger  J.  Her* 

— A  country  corres;>ondent  for  the  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoma 
anil  Oklahoma  City  Times  wrote  State  Editor  Ben  Berger:  “I  am  tryai 
to  find  someone  to  send  in  news  items  in  my  place.  Our  home  buriM 
last  week — we  saved  the  TV  antenna — and  there  isn’t  a  typewriter  ard 
able  near  us.”  .  .  .  “Must  be  the  yeast!”  remarks  Milton  Ribach,  pohil 
relations  man.  about  this  Mew  York  Daily  Mirror  headline:  "BottU 
Beer  Rises.”  .  .  .  Barney  Clazer,  Twentieth  Century  News  Syndic^ 
Sherman  Oaks,  Calif.,  reminds  that  the  Los  Angeles  Times  editorial  pig 
is  full  of  “art” — .Art  Hyon,  Art  Buchwald,  Art  Bimrose  .  .  ,  Newspap® 
had  a  big  part  in  fund-raising  last  year,  as  in  all  years.  It’s  estimild 
.American  philanthropy  totaled  $6,100,000,000  in  1956  .  .  .  When  Load* 
corres|)ondent  Frank  Goldsworthy  filed  a  story  from  Jordan,  hintin 
secret  censorship,  the  premier’s  press  secretary  summoned  him  oi 
declaimed:  “I  cannot  allow  you  to  send  such  a  dispatch  to  your  papa 
and  1  have  ordered  the  cable  office  not  to  transmit  it.  What  you  snap® 
is  completely  untrue.  There  is  no  censorship  in  Jordan.” 

— “Chasing  Headlines”  is  the  movement>packed  title  d 
M .  L.  Schmitt’s  column  in  the  Carlinville  (III.)  Macoupin  Coast' 
Enquirer.  His  wordage  on  words:  “W’ords  are  at  once  a  nm 
paperman’s  stock  in  trade  and  the  source  of  his  deepest  fmatn- 
lion.  Without  words  and  the  ability  and  opportunity  to  use  the*- 
he  would  be  without  a  Job  and  most  unhappy  to  bool.  Bai 
have  you  ever  considered  the  lack  of  permanence  in  word* 
Yesterday’s  newspaper  is  about  the  most  useless  object  to  W 
found  in  a  world  that  can  count  many  useless  things.  Here  lodr. 
gone  tomorrow  and  all  that  worry  over  syntax,  punctuation,  type- 
graphical  errors  out  the  window.” 

— Comments  the  Vail  (Iowa)  Observer:  “It’s  loo  bad.  a  local  resde 
said,  that  the  obituaries  you  editors  print  are  not  accepted  as  credentiw 
by  Saint  I’eter.”  .  .  .  Inquiry  for  the  American  Press  Institute,  Colniata 
University,  sent  me  by  Columnist  Neil  Morgan,  San  Diego  Evenaf 
Tribune:  “.And  whatever  has  hap|*ened  to  our  symposium  for  befnddh^ 
columnists?”  .  .  .  Financial  Editor  Harold  Walsh.  Los  Angeles 
dabbles  in  oil — not  oil  stocks  but  oil  paints,  with  which  he  prod^ 
fine  landscapes.  .  .  .  With  temperature  14  below  on  Jan.  14,  the  SpriN' 
field  Illinois  State  Register  appeared  with  its  logotype  encrusted  *>1: 
artist-drawn  snow  and  icicles.  .  .  .  Publisher  Ray  Van  Meter,  Trestt 
(Mo.)  Republican-Times,  after  38  years  in  the  business,  finally  ' 
real  taste  of  printer's  ink  by  falling  in  an  ink  barrel  in  his  pressro** 
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GROWING  FASTER  THAN  ANY 
OTHER  NEW  .JERSEY  NEWSPAPER! 


essioD 

ifonder 

'ctiom 


Year  after  year  — report  after  report  — the  Star-Ledger  The  big  three  in  food  advertisers —A  &  P,  Acme  and 

has  without  interruption  made  substantial  gains.  In  just  Food  Fair  markets— were  quick  to  recognize  this  growth, 

the  last  20  months  it  records  a  gain  of  over  25,000  They  have  increased  their  advertising  more  than  137V« 

families  while  the  evening  paper  gains  about  3,000.  since  1953. 

That's  what  makes  the  Star-Ledger  the  fastest-growing  Have  you  seen  the  new  look  in  New  Jersey  news- 

newspaper  in  New  jersey.  papers  lately?  We'd  like  to  tell  you  more. 

REPRESENTED  NATIONAUY  BY  MOIONEY.  REGAN  AND  SCHMITT.  INC. 

Largest  Sunday  and  Largest  Morning  Circulation  in  New  Jersey 
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editorial 

Ike^s  Press  Conference 

PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER  held  his  100th  press  eonferenee  this 
*  week  and  we  were  happy  to  see  him  re-affinn  his  faith  in  that 
institution  and  his  determination  to  continue  the  practice. 

We  had  expressed  concern,  and  we  think  justifiably  so,  over  the 
absence  of  these  conferences  for  more  than  two  months.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  explained  Wednesday  this  was  due  to  a  series  of  unusual  events 
and  activity  on  his  part.  Then  he  stated:  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
there  is  no  change  in  policy  whatsoever.  .\s  long  as  it  is  convenient 
to  you  people  and  to  me,  I  will  probably  meet  with  you  each  week, 
as  I  have  been  in  the  past,  except  when  something  interv'enes.  .  .  . 

The  press  and  public  were  glad  to  hear  that.  The  press  is  read\-, 
willing  and  eager  to  meet  with  him  any  time,  any  place. 

Speaking  of  his  inauguration,  the  President  also  said:  I  realize 
that  an  inauguration,  regardless  of  the  individual,  regardless  of  the 
number  of  times  inaugurated,  means  an  awful  lot  to  this  countr\- 
and  to  these  people.  .  .  .  (He  was  referring  to  the  people  who  went 
to  Washington  to  attend.) 

This  brings  up  the  “private”  ceremony  held  on  the  20th  in  the 
White  House  the  day  preceding  the  big  show.  The  reason  given  for 
exclusion  of  the  press  was  that  so  many  people  wanted  to  attend 
they  couldn’t  be  accommodated  and  therefore  it  was  to  be  private. 

We  noted  later  there  were  81  persons  at  that  “private”  ceremonv 
instead  of  the  20  originally  announced.  Certainly,  on  that  basis, 
there  was  room  for  the  .\merican  people  to  be  represented  bv  less 
than  a  half  dozen  news  men  from  all  media  operating  on  a  “pool.” 

In  answer  to  a  auestion,  the  President  brieflv  touched  on  the 
exclusion  of  newsmen  from  Red  China  with  this  comment:  As  far 
as  Communist  China  is  concerned,  I  feel  that  as  long  as  any  power 
unjustly  and  improperly  holds  prisoners  of  ours  and,  in  effect,  uses 
them  as  a  pressure  upon  us  to  make  us  conform  to  what  thev  want 
done,  then  it  is  something  with  which  I  will  have  nothing  to  do. 
Until  there  is  some  change  in  that  regard.  T  wouldn’t  consider  chang¬ 
ing  that  policy,  myself.  .  .  . 

We  can  understand  the  President’s  feelings.  But  we  don’t  think 
he  has  been  properly  informed  as  to  the  consequences  of  this  poliev. 
His  position  is  comparable  to  an  editor  saying:  We  won’t  print  anv 
news  about  that  guy  because  he  isn’t  nice  to  our  reporters. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  peace-time  historv,  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  has  roped  off  an  important  portion  of  the  world  as  being  out-of- 
bounds  to  American  newsmen.  It  is,  in  effect,  holding  its  own 
supposedly  free  and  independent  newsmen  as  hostages  in  pursuit 
of  diplomatic  policy.  We  think  that  the  American  people  are  the 
losers  and  it  is  wrong. 

Publicity  and  Crime 

EW  YORK'S  “Mad  Bomber”  case  is  a  perfect  example  of  how 
^  newspaper  publiciW  assists  in  the  apprehension  of  criminals. 
Until  about  two  months  ago  the  New  York  police  department  pur¬ 
sued  a  policy  of  discouraging  publicity  about  the  person  who  had 
planted  32  home-made  bombs  in  16  years  in  various  public  places. 

At  the  urging  of  New  York  newspapers,  the  police  commissioner 
suddenly  reversed  this  policy.  Newspapers  started  telling  the  public 
things  they  hadn’t  been  permitted  to  print  before.  On  the  basis  of 
this  information,  the  New  York  Jourml- American  practically  carried 
on  a  “correspondence”  with  the  “bomber”  through  its  columns  and 
the  man’s  letters  to  the  paper  led  to  his  capture. 

If  it  hadn’t  been  for  this,  the  N.  Y.  police  would  still  be  looking 
for  the  man. 
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fieadlines: 

Bridegroom  Nervous.  So  Police  Help. 
-Los  Avgcles  (Calif.) 


Actress,  Auto  Dealer  Towed. — Wilson 
IN.C.)  Daily  Times. 


Snow  Badly  Hurt  In  F'all. — Haverhill 
•  Mass.)  Gazette. 


Woman  To  Lend  Hand.— /rfoAo  Falls 
•Idaho)  Post-Register. 


Success  With  Potted  Dwarf  Astor  Re¬ 
ported.— ffa/riflr/i  (N.C.)  Times. 


\\oman,  72,  Serious  After  Fatal  Mis- 
— Easton  (Pa.)  Express. 
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NEWS  BUSINESS 

\o  sooner  had  I  completed  the  weeld\' 
chore  of  drage-ng  five  sets  of  throwaways 
( more  properly  called  “shoppers” )  from 
the  mail  box  to  the  trash  hins  when  1 
picked  up  my  newspaper  and  read:  “Short¬ 
age  of  Newsprint  Forces  Price  Rise.” 

Well,  there’s  no  shortage  of  newsprint 
around  mv  mail  box!  Whoever  started 
those  throwawavs  anvwav?  My  friends  and 
neighbors  tell  me  thev  do  the  same  thing 
with  them  I  do.  Holding  a  gun  to  the  head 
of  the  publisher  merchants  insist  on  total 
homage  to  the  sacred  cow  known  as  “com¬ 
plete  saturation.”  The  publisher  either 
capitidates  or  faces  the  danger  of  losmg 
his  chief  source  of  reventie. 

Then  what  happens?  Everv  paper  in  the 
area  comes  o)it  with  a  throwawax’  and 
eompetitivelv  everv  publisher  is  back  where 
he  started.  Then  the  merchant  insists 
( rightfullv  enough )  the  throwaways  are  not 
l>eing  read  and  demands  news  items  to 
lure  the  reader.  Again  the  publisher  capi'u- 
lates.  Eventuallv  the  throwaways  won’t  he 
distinguishable  from  the  subscription  sheet 
and  the  publisher  will  be  in  the  embar¬ 
rassing  position  of  selling  the  same  paper 
to  one  he  gives  awav  to  another.  And  the 
time  isn’t  far  off.  In  some  communities 
today  the  average  reader  finds  it  hard  to 
distinguish  between  his  “shopper”  and  his 
newspaper. 

It’s  about  time  the  publisher  repossesses 
his  property. 

Publishers,  let  the  merchants  saturate 
the  market  with  trading  stamps  if  they 
want.  'That  is  their  business.  But  don’t  let 
their  demands  dictate  the  destruction  of  a 
great  American  institution— the  newspaper. 
'That,  gentlemen,  is  votir  business. 

F.  S.  Clough 

201  Vernal  Drive 
Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 

ABSENTEE  ROLI.  CALL 

Publication  of  the  names  of  absentees 
from  high  school  here  has  met  wiOi 
favorable  response  on  the  part  of  parents. 

The  first  couple  of  days  some  of  the 
pupils  felt  there  might  be  some  stigma  to 
having  their  names  listed  when  absent  be¬ 
cause  of  illness,  but  1  believe  we  have 
overcome  this  bv  just  listing  the  names 
without  comment.  The  onlv  comment  we 
made  was  on  the  first  dav  when  it  was  ex¬ 
plained  oiir  reason  for  doing  so  was  to 
inform  parents  who  might  not  know  their 
children  were  absent. 

Although  we  have  Ixeen  doing  this  for 
onlv  a  couple  of  weeks,  school  officials  re¬ 
port  they  have  already  noted  a  decrease  in 
truancy. 

The  idea  was  suggested  to  our  news 
editor,  Sarah  McBride  .Adams,  and  myself 
by  Superx'ising  Principal  F.  S.  McLaughlin 
and  Principal  David  E.  Wilson. 

Robeht  O.  Lodmell 

Daily  Highlander, 

Lake  AA’ales.  Fla. 

26,  1957 


SOCIETY  WRITERS 

Roughly  speaking,  approximately  half  the 
people  who  get  married  are  men. 

It  would  seem  logical,  then,  for  men  to 
try  their  hand  at  writing  an  occasional 
piece  about  weddings  and  other  events  that 
are  recorded  in  the  society  pages.  That, 
however,  is  not  the  general  rule. 

In  my  day,  I  have  known  only  two  men 
who  have  gone  beyond  the  Lace  Curtain 
in  search  of  a  sustaining  source  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  income. 

Society  writing  is  largely  left  for  the 
distaff  side. 

Fame,  for  the  most  part,  does  not  come 
their  way,  either.  Unlike  sports  writers, 
for  example,  they  seldom  arc  quoted. 

But  let  us  not  have  the  idea  that  the  life 
of  a  society  writer  is  dull  and  monotonous. 

Boners  coming  from  the  point  of  origin 
sometimes  make  the  rounds,  as  follows: 

“The  bride’s  mother  wore  a  lace  dress 
which  fell  to  the  floor.” 

“The  couple  went  to  the  same  high  school 
and  their  marriage  will  end  a  romance  be¬ 
gun  there.” 

“The  bridal  couple  th*m  passed  out  and 
greeted  the  guests.” 

Perhaps  that  little  collection  of  preceding 
quotes  will  cheer  up  the  scKiety  writers  as 
well  as  their  readers.  At  any  rate,  that’s  a 
purpose  of  this  piece. 

As  stated  alxwe,  society  writing  is  pri¬ 
marily  woman’s  work.  ,A  male  scribe,  turn¬ 
ing  his  attention  to  the  man  in  a  wedding, 
might  write  something  like  this: 

“Tom  Whitlock,  ticket  agent  at  the  rail¬ 
way  station  here,  was  married  today.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  upstairs  over  his 
office.  Tom  always  wanted  to  marry  above 
his  station.” 

Bless  the  society  writers.  More  powder 
to  them— and  perfume,  too! 

Kenneth  F.  IIewins 

Hn.ston,  La. 

THE  DOWNHOLD  CLUB 

To  THE  Editor:  The  Downhold  Club 
poster  illustrated  in  the  story  on  L.  B. 
M  ickel’s  retirement  from  UP  (E.  &  P., 
Jan.  H)  gave  us,  in  the  lead  pencil  indus¬ 
try,  a  real  kick. 

Mr.  Mickel  is  right!  Even  that  tiny  stub 
of  a  pencil  will  last  another  week— but  it’s 
hardlv  worth  the  “downholding.” 

For  you  see,  the  wooden  lead  pencil  has 
hardlv  increased  in  price  since  the  days  of 
the  Great  Depression.  Quality  pencils  still 
sell  for  only  slightly  more  than  a  nickel, 
and  will  deliver  some  4.5,000  words  before 
they  need  to  be  discarded. 

So,  even  if  six  of  the  seven  inches  in  a 
pencil  are  discarded  before  being  used,  the 
wooden  lead  pencil  is  still  the  best  buy  in 
the  newspaper  business. 

C.  T.  Nissen 

Executive  Vicepresident, 

Lead  Pencil  Manufacturers  A.ss’n. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Last  fall,  when  the  Poles  benan  to  loosen  their  Soviet  “union’'  a  little, 
Washington  officials  kept  phoning  The  New  York  Times  to  find  out  “what's 
the  latest  from  Gruson?” 

That  would  be  Sydney  Gruson,  of  course,  a  relentlessly  curious  reporter 
who  keeps  prying  out  answers  to  important  questions  in  the  news  almost 
before  the  questions  are  formulated. 

Gruson  had  gone  from  his  regular  post  in  Prague  to  cover  the  Poznan 
trials  in  Poland,  then  to  Warsaw  to  be  on  hand  when  the  Polish  Communist 
central  committee  met.  His  sensitive  nose  had  caught  a  whiff  of  something 
boiling.  He  watched  the  pot.  When  it  boiled  over,  it  was  Gruson’s  story 
all  the  way  and  way  ahead  of  anybody  else. 

The  sensitive  nose  and  the  pot  watching  are  typical  of  Gruson.  He  started 
being  a  newspaper  man  in  his  teens.  Dublin  born,  Toronto  reared,  he 
became  an  office  boy  for  the  Canadian  Press  when  he  was  only  15.  By  the 
time  he  was  17  he  was  a  rewrite  man.  CP  sent  him  to  Montreal,  then, 
in  1937,  to  New  York  as  a  reporter,  in  1943  to  London. 


High  man 
on  the  Poles 


He  joined  The  New  York  Times  in  London  in  1944,  served  as  corre.spondent 
in  Warsaw  1946-48,  in  Berlin  1949-51,  at  the  Hague,  in  Israel,  then  in 
Mexico  1951-54.  After  a  year  in  New  York,  he  re-opened  The  Times  bureau 
in  Prague  in  1955. 

Pick  up  a  copy  of  The  New  York  Times  and  you’ll  see  that  its  team  of 
reporters,  correspondents  and  editors  all  over  the  world  abounds  in 
top-flight  men  like  Gruson.  They  work  together  to  put  more  into  The  Times. 
The  result  is,  readers  get  more  out  of  The  Times.  And  when  readers  get 
more  — so  do  advertisers. 


iffork  Sinter 
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Bureau’s  Postel  Sees  Greater 
Sum  with  Papers  Benefitting 

By  Georpr  A.  BrandtMihiirg 

Chicago 

MembtTs  ot  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Associa- 
jlon  were  told  t'very  indication  from  Detroit  points  to  the 
irobabilih’  that  newspapers  will  get  increased  automotive 
nage  this  year. 

Such  assurance  was  given  to  more  than  800  NAEA 
beinbers  at  their  annual  convention  here  this  week  by 
panel  E.  Postel,  Detroit  regional  manager,  Bureau  of  Ad- 
trtisiiig,  ANPA.  He  based  his  predictions  on  two  factors: 
|l)  anticipated  increased  auto  sales;  (2)  stiffer  competition 
nong  the  auto  makers. 


"There  seems  to  be  little 
that  the  total  amount  of 
%'.ey  available  for  advertisinjr 
!  be  greater  than  last  year’s” 
said  at  the  session  de\  ote(l 
Bureau  presentations. 

We  believe,  also,  that  news- 
rs  a.s  a  whole  will  get  in- 
auto  advertising,  but 
is  not  a  foregone  condu¬ 
it  won’t  be  automatic  and 
ntly  it  is  far  too  early  to 
just  what  effect  the  new 
will  have  on  any  in¬ 
newspaper’s  linage.” 

Qiange  in  Ad  Policy 

!  to  the  situation  resulting 
discontinuance  of  factory- 
j«r  cooperative  ad  funds  by 
ral  Motors,  Ford  and 
iler,  Mr.  Postel  said  he  had 
;ed  carefully  with  respon- 
P«ople  in  the  automotive 
panies  prior  to  leaving  for 
BO,  “Their  answer  was 
lly  uniform,”  he  added, 
tould  not  tell  at  this  point 
*as  going  to  happen  un- 
Ihe  new  system.” 

*  have  been  reliably  in- 
he  added,  “that  the 
'OS  feel  they  will  now  be 
h)  develop  markets  they 
that  have  sufficient  po- 
to  repay  increased  pro¬ 
’s*  Under  the  co-op  ar¬ 
dent,  the  amount  of  ad- 
f  in  a  given  market  was 
dependent  on  the  num- 
"  new  cars  sold  in  that 


market.  Now  additional  adver- 
ti.sing  pressure  can  be  exerted 
where  the  manufacturer’s  po¬ 
tential  appears  to  warrant  it.” 

Keep  Up  Contacts 

Mr.  Postel  urged  newspaper 
admen  to  keep  contacts  at  the 
dealer  and  zone  levels. 

“The  dealer  himself  still  has 
to  promote  his  own  identity  in 
his  community,”  he  said.  “Sec¬ 
ondly,  his  voice  will  continue  to 
be  heard  on  his  local  or  regional 
dealer  association,  and  thirdly, 
the  individual  dealers  and  dis¬ 
trict  and  zone  managers  for  the 
auto  companies  will  still  be 
listened  to  very  carefully  by 
Detroit.” 

He  citeil  how  one  unnamed 


Ohio  newspaper  had  assigned  a 
different  retail  salesman  to  each 
automotive  account,  and  in¬ 
structed  each  salesman  to  call 
on  his  dealer  regularly  and  con¬ 
sult  with  him.  “As  a  result,” 
said  Mr.  Postel,  “where  in  the 
previous  12  months  the  news¬ 
paper  had  about  $8,000  worth 
of  dealer  business,  in  addition 
to  co-op  advertising,  it  picked 
up  $33,000  additional  in  the  last 
nine  months  of  1056.” 

He  mentioned  that  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  board  has  held  meetings 
with  top-level  management  of 
both  Ford  and  General  Motors. 

“The  results  of  both  meetings 
were  most  gratifying,”  he  add¬ 
ed. 

Inauguration  of  a  series  of 
“national  workshops”  by  the 
Bureau  was  announced  by  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  Moore,  director  of  sales 
and  marketing. 

•Selling  Triumvirate’ 

Karl  T.  Finn,  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Times-Star  retiring 
NAEA  president,  stressed  the 
“selling  triumvirate”  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives  and  NAEA  in 
behalf  of  newspapers.  He 
warned,  however,  against  com¬ 
placency, 

“Newspapers  do  have  smart, 
tough,  pow'erful  media  competi¬ 
tion,”  said  Mr.  Finn,  “and  each 


PRESIDENTIAL  FOURSOME— Charles  B.  Lord,  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Star  and  News,  newly-elected  NAEA  executive  vicepresident,  confers 
with  Gilbert  P.  Swanson,  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review  & 
Chronicle,  NAEA  president-elect;  Karl  T.  Finn,  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Times-Star,  retiring  president,  and  J.  Donald  Scott,  Scolaro,  Meeker  & 
Scott,  president,  American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives. 


of  our  competitors  is  now  at¬ 
tempting  to  sfell  advertisers  it 
can  deliver  adequate  local  im¬ 
pact.  TV  program  costs  con¬ 
tinue  to  mount,  but  advertising 
buyers  continue  to  pay  the 
freight,  sometimes  reducing 
their  newspaper  advertising  ap¬ 
propriations. 

“The  TV  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  has  recently  announced  pub¬ 
licly  it  is  turning  a  ‘sharp  eye 
on  money  now  going  to  news¬ 
papers.’  Newspapers  are  defi¬ 
nitely  the  No.  1  target  of  TV 
in  1957.” 

Column  Width  Problem 

Mr.  Finn  also  touched  on  the 
problem  of  varying  column 
widths  of  newspapers. 

“Obviously,”  he  said,  “the 
situation  is  confusing  to  our 
customers.  However,  something 
is  being  done  about  it.  Your 
board  is  optimistic  a  sound  ap¬ 
proach  to  standardization  will 
be  accomplished  on  an  industry 
wide  basis.” 

Bureau  Holds  Preview 

Richard  L.  Jones  Jr.,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Bureau’s  board  and 
president  of  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
Newspaper  Printing  Corp.,  de¬ 
clared,  “The  Bureau  doesn’t 
cost  us  money,  it  makes  us 
money.”  He  mentioned  new 
projects  developed  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau,  such  as; 

1.  “The  Little  Woman  Who 
W’asn’t  There”  —  a  study  of 
daytime  TV  viewing  habits  in 
brochure  form.  Among  other 
things,  it  shows  that  in  homes 
where  the  TV  set  w’as  turned 
on,  almost  half  the  housewives 
were  in  another  room. 

2.  The  Bureau’s  fifth  annual 
newspaper  promotion  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign,  which  offers 
newspapers  ad  mats  to  run  in 
their  own  pages.  Over  600 
newspapers  with  a  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  more  than  29,000,000  are 
currently  running  the  ads. 

3.  “Tell  It  to  the  Teens,”  a 
nation-wide  teen-age  study 
which  was  presented  to  the 
convention  delegates. 

Barnes  See  Hard  Fight 

“All  the  signs”  point  to  a 
new  all-time  high  in  national 
advertising  linage  for  newspa¬ 
pers  for  1956,  and  1957  prom- 

(Continued  on  page  74) 
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tenaciously  to  my  original  pre-  , 

mise:  Too  many  national  adver-  Bp  ^ 

tisers  take  the  heart  out  of  :  I 

newspapers  by  skipping  too  [jfF  ^ 
many  beats.  Thumb  through  ||K  j  1  | 

Media  Records — and  what  do  B|  "v,  I  - 
you  find?  | 

“The  ‘average’  newspaper  ^ 

campaign  run  by  national  ad- 
—  promoting  a  single 
brand — is  less  than  5,000  lines 

a  year.  What’s  more,  relatively  H 

few  place 

lines  behind  a  single  product  HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  —  J 

in  a  single  newspaper  through-  jawyer.  yicepresid.nt  of  siw 

out  a  single  year.  Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  tki 

Other  Media  Do  Better  NAEA's  14th  Gold  Life  Mer 

“Yet  contrast  this  with  the  **)'P 

great  success-stories  of  other  president.  The  b 

media  and  you’ll  find — in  most  membership  was  bestowed 

instances — a  much  more  con-  Sawyer  for  his  ideas 

centrated  use  of  those  media.  promotions  which  have  bend 

Without  in  the  least  disparag-  *'’bre  newspaper  business 

ing  the  power  of  TV  and/or  ''“‘^''’9  Newspaper  Food  Ed 

radio,  fiscal  facts  prove  that  Conference  and  Newspaper  I 

most  of  their  successful  cam-  Color  Conference.  The  n 

paigns  entailed  much  greater 

expenditures  than  that  involved  birthday, 

in  an  ‘average’  annual  news-  stands  head  and  shoulders  a 
paper  campaign.  any  other  method  of  mass  ^ 

“Nor  is  the  newspaper  wholly  munication.  It  has  floxi!  1 
blameless.  Too  many  papers  are  visibility,  believability.  Pt 
more  concerned  about  getting  want  more  than  flash  u 

linage  equal  to  or  slightly  They  want  definition.  T 

greater  than  competitive  papers  want  elaboration.  They  ^ 
It  has  >>i  the  newspaper.  I  can’t  help  in  the  same  market — regardless  interpretation.  They  want : 

adver-  but  recall  the  witty  wag  who  of  size  of  campaign.  Actually  torial  presentation.  And 

id  the  defined  flirtation  as  ‘attention  total  linage  in  papers  isn’t  get  it — in  the  newspaper, 

iepres-  without  intention.’  Just  so,  too  enough  to  do  a  job  in  one  “it  is  a  truism  to  say : 

1920  it  many  national  advertisers  flirt  paper.  everyone  who  reads  reads  f 

nerged  with  the  newspaper  instead  of  “An  advertiser  is  either  sold  papers.  Habit-changing  i: 

3  bios  marrying  it.  on  the  newspaper — or  he  isn’t,  tions  come  and  go;  but  ncl 

-but  so  Avoid  Small  Ads  should  do  has  yet  succeeded  in  cha', 

fi  tele  4,-  •  -1  .  T  u  justice  to  both  the  medium  the  nation’s  habit  of  rea 

3  years  ”  merchandise.  Other-  newspapers.  This  habit  is 

rV.  If  forgotten  what  Arthur  -^g^  dipping  his  toot  deeply  ingrained,  so  longe- 

3  won-  Brisbane  told  me-inany  years  gj^g  water-he’s  not  lished,  that  it  is  part  of  n r 

news-  taking  a  bath.  So  you  can  put  nature.  “What’s  new?”  is 

^  lal  support  of  the  I^arst  ^j^jg  ^g  ^  stubborn  Steb-  other  way  of  saying 

Press  on  National  Prune  Week,  hinsism:  If  it  isn’t  adequate  it  in  the  newspaper?”  And  h 

I  showed  him  the  series  I  had  jg^.^  advertising.  another  human  quirk:  If; 

d  prac-  prepared  for  the  California  ,  ...  •  ■ 

r,  Mr.  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers—  Overlook  Strong  Points  Ple  see  something  in  prrri 

ling  is  the  first  national  venture  of  “It  seems  to  me  that,  through  ®  'other 

“it  is  Sunsweet  Prunes  into  newspa-  its  long  and  dramatic  history,  ,  .  *  - 

_ _  T  - -  dl  factor  of  conventenee. 


Pap  ers  ‘Embarrassed 
By  Wealth  of  Riches 


Hal  Sfebbins 


(Continued  on  page 


TRIO  OF  CHAIRMEN  listen  intently  at  NAEA  Chicago  < 
Left  to  right,  Elmer  C.  Tryon,  Marinette  (Wis.)  Eagle-Star, 
Exhibits  Committee;  Russell  W.  Young,  Seattle  (Wash.)  p' 
man.  Schools  and  Colleges  Committee;  and  Louis  E.  Haio 
man.  Sales  Training  Committee. 
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Dailies  Getting  Less 
Of  National  Ad  Dollar 

Chicago 

Clifford  S.  Sainuelson,  director  of  Grocery  Products  Ad- 


group  exceeds  reasonable  cost  as  well  as  to  provide  ammuni¬ 


tion  for  selling  newspapers. 
Offer  New  Space  Units 
“Newspapers  should  spear¬ 
head  new  space  units — give  the 
advertisers  suggested  methods 
to  be  dramatic  through  new 
treatment  of  the  ad  in  spjice 

V.  _ _ _ _  _ _ y  _  size. 

vertising  for  General  Mills,  Inc.,  advised  NAEA  members  thousand,  or  .*4.  ^ore  consistent  reasonable 

o  total  cost  per  page,  inconsist-  rates  and  snecial  discount  on- 

tfjere  has  been  a  percentage  decline  of  the  national  adver-  seems  to  be  the  rule.”  portunities  fdr  large  advertisers 

lising  dollar  in  newspapers  in  spite  of  the  apparent  increase  Mr.  Samuelson  said  his  com-  ^ho  are  anxious  to  test  large- 
b  business  and  he  urged  them  *to  look  with  grave  concern  pany  is  experimenting  with  ex-  scale  dominating  continuity 
when  comoetitive  progress  is  not  maintained  even  though  ten.sive  R.O.P.  color  operations  campaigns  in  newspapers,  par- 

wiK.11  r  ,  r  _  o  .11  w  in  three  cities.  The  nreminm  for  4..-....i„-i..  _ i _ iru:-  i. _ 

the  windfalls  of  a  rising  economy  seem  to  spell  success 


analysis.  There  is  no  apparent 
relationship  in  cost  variations 
related  to  total  circulation.  We 
can  find  no  sensible  relationship 
between  most  markets  in  circu¬ 
lation  and  cost  statistics. 
Whether  these  are  examined  on 
milline  rate,  circulation  line 


He  stated  that  many  large 
national  advertisers  do  not  use 
local  newspapers  and  many 
others  not  very  extensively.  In 
preparing  for  his  talk,  Mr. 

Samuelson  contacted  a  number 
of  leading  national  adverti.sers 
the  drug  and  grocery  fields. 

“Not  one  advertiser  in  this 
prominent  group  of  marketing 
giants  classified  newspapers  as 
essential  in  his  basic  media  se¬ 
lection.  Every  one  of  these  ad¬ 
vertisers  have  used  newspapers 
to  some  degree  as  a  part  of 
their  campaigns,”  he  .said. 

Lists  Newspaper  Shortcomings 
Listing  “some  of  the  reasons” 
why  many  national  advertisers 
are  i.ot  using  newspapers,  he 

dustry  as  a  whole  has  not  ad- 
“1.  Newspaper  circulation  has  justed  itself  to  the  tempo  of 
not  kept  pace  with  population,  the  times,  and  is  not  taking 
even  though  possibly  in  some  those  steps  which  will  enable 
communities  it  has  kept  pace,  it  to  build  into  a  first-line  po- 
'2.  The  newspapers  have  not  sition  for  attacking  national 


in  three  cities.  The  premium  for  ticularly  in  color.  This  type  of 
four-color  is  about  50%.  The  advertising  venture  must  be 
cost  per  thousand  in  the  first  made  attractive  to  the  ‘pace- 
50  markets  vary  from  $5.34  to  setters.’  Their  successful  experi- 
$18.84,  he  stated,  “with  no  sem-  ence  will  provide  a  base  for  a 
blance  of  relationship  to  the  much  stronger  sales  story  for 
size  of  the  market  or  the  circu-  newspapers  to  all  national  ad- 
lation  of  the  paper.  We  are  very  vertisers. 

conscious  of  the  fact  that  in  “5.  a.  national  buying  source 
Sunday  supplements  we  can  buy  for  local  newspapers.  We  agree 
this  same  type  of  circulation  with  the  newspaper  credo  that 
for  an  average  of  about  $3.40.”  ‘all  business  is  local,’  and  we 
He  expressed  the  hope  that  feel  idealy  we  should  concen- 
“you  are  good  enough  business-  trate  our  advertising  in  the 
men  to  recognize  the  necessity  markets  that  do  the  bulk  of  the 


Clifford  S.  Samuelson 


of  pulling  your  cost  factors  into 
a  competitive  and  proper  re¬ 
lationship.” 

“4.  By  and  large,  the  majority 
of  newspapers  have  not  main¬ 
tained  technical  pace,  especially 
with  national  magazines,  in 
terms  of  color  availability  and 
quality.” 


F%hould  Be  Easier  to  Buy 

Mr.  Samuelson  added  that 
real  reason  for  limited  use  of  a  consolidated  package 
newspapers  is  the  failure  on  the 


selling.  But  newspapers  make  it 
difficult  for  us  to  accomplish 
this. 

“Television,  radio,  Sunday 
supplements  all  offer  a  way  of 
reaching  people  locally,  at  at¬ 
tractive  rates,  and  through 
highly  efficient  centralized  buy¬ 
ing  sources.  We  believe  it 
might  be  wise  for  newspapers 
to  get  together  and  sell  them- 
.selves  on  some  way  of  offering 


ipiiced  themselves  c'-mpetitively.  advertising  appropriations  and  papers,  individually 


Possibly  in  trying  to  retain  a  annexing  a  greater  portion  to 
low  cost  per  thousand,  they  have  the  newspaper  field. 

unable  to  provide  the  in-  “It  is  the  cry  of  the  news- 
centive  of  large  quantity  dis-  paper  business  that  national  ad- 
counts  to  the  large  national  vertisers  do  not  know  how  to 
ad'ertiser.  An  advertiser  does  buy  newspaper  space.  Newspa- 


and  collectively  through  some 
national  organization  to  make 
it  easier  to  buy  newspaper 
space. 


Cites  National  Ad  Decline 
“6.  Newspapers  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  instruct  advertisers  on 
how  to  use  the  medium  more  ef¬ 
fectively.  I  know  that  the  Asso- 


Offering  a  program  to  news-  elation  of  National  Advertisers 
paper  advertising  men,  Mr.  would  welcome  an  informative. 


sot,  or  should  not,  be  guided  pers  say  that  the  national  ad-  Samuelson  suggested:  educational  guide  on  how  to  pre 

'Ifly  by  numbers.  He  desires  vertiser  fails  to  purchase  in  the  j  ^  concerted,  year-round  pare  and  use  newspapers  most 

_he  right  audience,  with  proper  way  a  smart  local  advertiser  answer  promptly  any  effectively.” 

'•■  requency,  in  the  environment  does— yet,  in  the  majority  of  statement,  of  any  sort,  made  by  Mr.  Samuelson  told  NAEA 
suited  to  the  product  and  cases,  newspapers  do  not  offer  competitive  elements  in  the  members  that  if  he  was  in  their 
c^age.  Howp\er,  sophisticated  the  same  incentives  for  national  industry  that  even  in  its  re-  position  “I  would  look  with  con- 

"'edia  buyers  recognize  that  advertising  that  they  give  to  ^lotest  inference  implies  that  siderable  misgivings  at  the  per- 

^.ere  are  many*  ways  and  places  the  local  man.  newspapers  cannot  sell  as  well  centage  decline  of  the  national 

[>0  tell  the  message.  Therefore,  „  .  o.  *  as  any  other  medium.  This  advertising  dollar  in  newspa- 

economy  of  advertising,  Hits  Rate  Structure 

'fough  media  that  offer  ad- 
''tageou 


pers.  It  is  true  that  newspapers 
had  a  good  year  in  1956— they 
still  account  for  about  34%  of 
the  dollars  being  spent  by  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

However,  in  1950,  9.3%  of 


as  any 

should  be  positive  and  forward- 
“3.  Newspapers  do  not  offer  looking. 

rate  structures,  is  same  rate  to  all  advertisers.  “2.  A  national  audience  study 
one  that  advertisers  migrate  -phe  local  advertiser’s  benefit  is  to  throw  a  spotlight  on  the 
not  granted  the  national  adver-  total  audience  that  can  be  pro- 
Urges  Discounts  tiser.  Newspapers  are  noted  for  duced  by  various  levels  of  ad- 

^ewspapers  certainly  recog-  the  independence  of  their  indi-  vertising  appropriations  direc-  the  total  national  ad  dollar  was 

the  philosophy  of  quantity  vidual  approach  1 0  the  rate  ted  into  newspaper  channels  and  spent  in  newspapers.  This  had 

ounts  with  their  local  ad-  structural  situation.  We  realize  compared  with  similar  audiences  declined  to  8.3%  in  1955.  Pre- 

isers.  They  encourage  con-  that  the  cost  for  the  production  from  other  media.  liminary  figures  for  1956  indi- 

^ty  and  frequency  of  adver-  of  a  newspaper  and  the  units  of  “3.  An  offer  to  finance,  or  cate  that  the  overall  gain  in 
by  sliding  scale  discounts  space  involved,  vary  between  aid  in  financing,  special  studies  national  advertising  dollars  was 
y  department  stores  and  re-  markets  and  are,  in  part,  de-  with  individual  national  adver-  10%  over  1955 — newspapers  ap- 

grocery  advertisers.  Would  pendent  upon  the  circulation  ti.sers  in  the  area  of  split  run,  parenty  gained  slightly  less 

‘  Bot  be  well  to  consider  this  involved.  However,  the  marked  special  coupons,  special  promo-  than  9%  in  this  revenue.  There- 
procedure  for  the  national  differences  between  rates  of  tions,  with  the  objective  of  fore,  indications  are  that  while 

Idvertisei?”  newspapers  within  the  same  encouraging  the  testing  of  total  revenue  is  increasing 

frankly,  the  newspaper  in-  approximate  total  circulation  newspapers  on  a  national  scale,  (Continued  on  page  72) 
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Agency  Chief  Sees  Papers 
Gaining;  TV  Adjustment  Over 


Strouse  Hits  Rate  Differential 
Suggests  5-Year  “Umpire  Study’ 

By  IMiilip  V  Sfliiiylrr 


'v  pany  in  San  Francisco  on  Jan. 

2,  1929. 

.  d  L/C'!,  He  is  one  of  the  few  agency 

J.  pre.sidents  who  has  a  typewriter 

well  in  his  desk  and  he  usee  a 
I  portable  one  frequently  to  type 

I  letters,  presentations,  and 

^  “always  my  own  speeches."  He 

won  some  typing  championshipi 
pear  before  the  executive  com-  while  in  high  school, 
mittee  of  the  Ford  Motor  Com-  After  he  has  had  you  shows 
pany  in  Detroit,  a  Thompson  immediately  to  his  office  with 
client.  no  waiting  as  is  so  often  the 

Ford  ,\dvertisin>;  case  with  other  agency  officisli, 


ny  1  niii|>  >.  r^fiiiiyu-r  ^  and  helped  you  off  with  yosr 

Advertisers’  "splurging  acljustmeiit”  to  T\’  is  ()\er.  Now  nieant,”  he  said.  “I  am  glad  to  jjj'^gasv  chairs*  fa^ 

the  „p.,„e  c.a„‘’beU.Jed  .o  properly  effective  .,se.  ^  " 

Within  budgets  and  according  to  product  needs.  jj.g  cooperative  advertising  plan  Newspaper’s  Share 

The  potential  growth  ot  all  advertising  media  is  on  an  will  mean  more  effective  adver-  -phe  question  that  developed 
equal  footing,  dependent  upon  promotional  efiForts  and  the  tising  can  be  done  than  before,  this  story  wn; 

wisest  possible  selections  by  advertising  agency  experts.  won’t  be  dependent  on  the  “just  what  should  newspapen 

There’s  a  50%  “growth  opportunity”  for  newspaper  ad-  to  get  their  rightful  shan 

_ ^  ^  ^  of  the  national  advertam 


vertising  within  the  next  nine  years 
Thus  all  is  bright-hued  above  — 
the  horizon  of  the  adverti.sing 
picture  painted  this  week  by 
Norman  H.  Strouse,  president  Dui 
of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com-  y*ar. 


‘^rs.  more  closely  geared  to  market  dollar?” 

potential,  which  is  the  real  pur-  rate  differential  probla 

^Golden  Dozen*  pose  of  advertising.”  jg  older  than  his  own  experieae 

*1,  „  f  Strouse  took  pains  to  jn  the  business,  he  admitted.  1 

ar  /  -nr!  caution  those  promoting  news-  San  Francisco  28  years  ago  i 

r  i  n  papers  to  take  the  long  view  was  a  matter  of  dispute  betwei 


of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com-  year  at  monthly  intervals,  Edi-  papers  to  take  the  long  view  was  a  matter  of  dispute  betww 
pany,  Inc.  The  agency  is  han-  for  &  Publisher  wi  l  present  ^^t  battle  senselessly  agencies  and  newspapers.  T* 

dhng  more  than  100  accounts  leaders  in  against  competing  media.  day,  Mr.  Strouse  said,  the  n 

with  annual  billings  of  $260  mil-  the  advertismg  agency  business.  bound  to  be  a  between  rates  seems  to  be  3 

lion.  Topics  of  common  interest  to  .  .  -  _ _ 


these : 

The  rate  differential  between 
national  and  local  advertising. 


suffers  from  a  “lack  of  cohesive- 


tising  medium.”  His  agency 

An  ‘Umpire  Study’  publications 

^  ,  ,  speaks  with 

To  throw  light  on  the  hrst  ^^e  subject, 
shadow,  Mr.  Strouse  repeated 
a  suggestion  he  has  made  twice  •  .  P  J 


ru  •  H-  f  H  newspapers  and  adver  ^  adjustment,  when  a  ting  wider  than  ever,  and,!, 

The  immediate  foreground  ;®'"X?isIed  'This^  pearing  to  so  many  agency  9 

presently  shows  some  dark  "s^ea.  i  nis  interview  ^as  introduced  to  the  advertis-  ecutives  “out  of  proportion,"  I 

shadows  that  can  and  should  be  with  Norman  H.  Strous^presi-  ^eld,”  he  said.  “Money  was  militates  against  “a  proyl 
lightened,  Mr.  Strouse  said.  He  Thompson  transferred  from  budgets  as  ad-  evaluation  of  the  medium." 

called  particular  attention  to  Company,  is  the  hrst  in  the  ^.grtisers  tried  TV.  Both  news-  «it  is  recognized  bv  natioa 
these:  «*«es.  magazines  were  advertfsers  and  their  agend. 

The  rate  differential  between  -  hurt.  that  there  is  reason  for  so. 

and  local  advertising,  suffers  from  a  “lack  of  cohesive-  “That  period  is  over.  Further-  difference  between  the  t* 

The  fact  that  newspapers  are  ness”  that  is  not  evident  in  more,  the  actual  dollars  avail-  rates,”  Mr.  Strou.se  continias 

a  sadly  under-exploited  adver-  the  case  of  radio  and  television,  able  for  advertising  have  in-  “The  15%  agency  comraiss;:: 
tising  medium.  His  agency  is  servicing  four  creased  materially  since  'TV’s  for  one  thing.  There  are  cc 

An  ‘Umpire  Study’  publications  accounts  and  he  introduction.  siderable  costs,  too,  involved  ’ 

To  throw  light  on  the  first  JhrsubjSt'  authority  on  TV  Competition  the  preparation  of  local  copy 

7-P.per  3l.0„,d  be 

before  to  newsnaoer  erouDs  but  in  same  way  as  progress.  You  just  cant  make  ation  publishers  face  because c 

orwWch  srfar  as  'TV  talent,  and  it  is  as  great  water  run  up  hill.  What  happens  proximity  of  local  adve: 

on  wnicn,  so  lar  as  ne  Knows,  ,  interesting  ”  he  said  that  normal  energy  is  di-  *  erv,« 

no  action  has  been  taken.  He  inieresiing,  ne  saia.  rpal  business  ^"®  department  s.ca 

oroDOsed  that  a  competent  out-  number  one  talent  that  verted  from  the  real  business 

!kie  authority  possibly  a  pro-  ^  ilevelopment  and  block.  He  can  and 

bS  nS,  .LiLC  “  ""  !>“'>•  P'«";»‘»"  »/>■»“'■  »»"  "■P'l'"”';  doubt.dlydoe3,con,.m«d=^ 

icoawi  ux  ui.  coo  0^,11*  now «  hsher.  TV  has  found  its  own  useful  _  ^ 

tion,  be  made  a  sort  of  umpire, 

with  a  committee  representing  “Usually  the  newspaper  pub-  ^  ^be  word  will  TV  hurt  news-  ISewspapers  Set 

both  sides  tn  nrohe  intn  the  lisher  IS  a  cultured  interesting  01  me  woru,  will  1 V  nurt  new.s  r  r 

rate  question.  No  over-night  personality.  People  like  to  know  JfPT®  eTn"staEtrv  Record 

change  should  be  expected.  But  J*.*,™'  improved  and^sold  con^^tructively  National  advertising  1-' 

over  a  five-year  period,  facts  Publi.sher  should  be  utiliz^  as  age  in  newspapers  in  2 

could  be  assembled,  realities  Public  relations  backdrop  ana  oDjecmeiy.  measured  by  Medi 

faced,  and  all  sides  convinced  more  than  he  is  now  as  a  means  A  most  constructive  use  of  Records,  Inc.,  rose  to  s 

of  the  rightness  of  the  solution  gaining  advertising.  The  energy,  better  than  battling  TV,  peak  in  1956,  totaling  2,91 

determined.  ethical,  upstanding  local  news-  would  be  to  find  a  solution  ac-  ,55,, 

.  „  ^4,  „  11*  C3X  -A  paper  is  the  keystone  of  the  ceptable  to  all  parties  for  the  .  .  .  n“, 

As  of  now,  Mr.  Strouse  said,  ,  *  r  *  *>  •  _ »*  of  2,843,394,974  lOr  • 

. .  1  J  X-  J  xu  •  arch  of  free  enterprise.  Busi-  national-local  rate  differential. 

national  advertisers  and  their  u  u  1  x  n*-  increase.  , 

_ _  ®ess  should  learn  to  recognize,  Mr.  Strouse  is  a  friendly,  ap-  .  .  „„,.ention  ■ 


national  advertisers  and  their  u  u  1  *  io  .  an 

agencies  are  simply  not  con-  recognize,  Mr  Strouse  is  a  friendly,  ap- 

vinced,  and  as  a  r^ult  some  of  proachable  personality.  He 


the  national  flow  of  advertising  ^  _  ,  .  xi.  x-  1 

id  beinir  divertp3  pUewhprp  than  Mr.  Strouse  made  this  same  at  $120  a  month  in  the  national 
to  newsSeVs  becaTse  assertion  last  year  before  the  advertising  department  of  the 

rate  differential  dam.  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu-  Seattle  Poet-Inielltgeneer,  com- 

tives  Association.  He  noted  that  ing  to  that  larger  town  from  his 
Talent  Exploitation  only  recently  the  Bureau  of  Ad-  birthplace  in  Olympia,  Wash., 

IBy  nature,  in  Mr.  Strouse’s  vertising,  ANPA,  had  arranged  in  1925.  From  the  P-I,  he  went 
view,  the  newspaper  medium  for  a  group  of  publishers  to  ap-  to  J.  Walter  Thompson  Corn- 


started  his  career  as  a  secretary 


National  advertising  I- 
age  in  newspapers  in  ^ 
cities  measured  by  Mei« 
Records,  Inc.,  rose  to  » 
peak  in  1956,  totaling  2,91  ■ 
780,505  lines  over  ’55’8  toa 
of  2,843,394,974  for  a  2.4 ' 
increase.  ^ 

With  the  excepti<»  • 
Automotive,  which  show* 
year-to-date  loss  of 
all  classifications 
gains  as  follows:  Disp- 
2.2%;  Classified,  2.9%! 

tail,  2.0%;  Departing 
Store,  0.6%;  General,  $®'' 
and  Financial,  11.5%- 
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rae  rates  with  the  publisher 
face  to  face. 

“Part  of  his  arfrument  for 
years  has  probably  been  that 
some  of  the  newspaper’s  circu¬ 
lation,  that  outside  the  trading 
area,  is  of  no  use  to  him,  and, 
therefore,  he  should  not  pay 
for  it  That  argument  really  no 
longer  holds  water.  Downtown 
stores  have  suburban  branches, 
end,  furthermore,  the  copy  is 
practically  of  a  mail  order 
^riety.  Some  stores  even  ar- 
tinge  to  take  telephone  orders 
on  Sundays  and  almost  all  have 
Enterprise  listings  to  take  care 
of  telephone  calls. 

Quantity  Discount 

"The  national  advertiser,  as 
’tell  as  the  local,  appreciates 
the  reasonableness  of  quantity 
discounts.  It  is  available  to  na¬ 
tional  on  TV.  We  note  with  in- 
t*rest  a  slight  trend  among 
“^papers  in  that  direction, 
not,  as  yet,  the  national  adver- 
^r  has  not  been  given  suf- 
Went  incentive  to  buy  news- 
Wper  space  in  quantity. 

"I  haven’t  the  figures,  so  it 
®ost  be  stated  simply  as  my 


J.  WALTER  THOMPSON'S  PRESIDENT  Norman  H.  Sfrouse,  left,  and 
Arthur  Porter,  vicapresident-madia  director.  (E  &  P  photo,  Collingi.) 


belief,  that  a  greater  growth  is 
now  taking  place  in  the  national 
segment  of  advertising  than  in 
the  local. 

“For  newspapers  to  get  their 
proper  share  of  advertising,  the 
rate  differential  question  should 
be  resolved.  I  am  surprised  that 
I  have  heard  of  no  action  being 
taken  along  the  lines  suggested, 
both  before  NAEA  a  year  ago 
and  before  the  Allied  Daily 
Newspapers  of  Washington. 
They  don’t  quarrel  with  me 
about  it.  They  just  don’t  do  any¬ 
thing. 

“It  would  seem  to  me  that 
an  outside  umpire  who  would 
be  respected  by  all  people  in¬ 
volved  and  could  make  a  thor¬ 
ough  study,  then  speak  out 
dispassionately  on  the  subject, 
and  reasonable  adjustments 
could  be  made.  It  might  be  that 
newspapers  would  increase  their 
local  rates,  and  the  local  adver¬ 
tisers  made  to  see  the  reason¬ 
ableness  of  such  a  step.  At 
least,  the  question  would  be 
taken  out  of  what  are  really 


strong  emotional  aspects  and 
put  upon  a  basis  of  understand¬ 
able  reason.” 

In  response  to  another  ques¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Strouse  said  he  did 
not  think  that  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  rates  had  increased  or 
were  now  increasing  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  rise  in  general 
costs. 

Ad  Rates  Increasing 

“Some  magazines  did  not  in¬ 
crease  their  rates  in  time  and 
the  result  was  disaster  for 
them,”  he  reminded.  “On  the 
other  hand,  some  newspapers 
some  time  ago  began  to  increase 
their  rates  in  line  with  the  total 
circulation  effect  and  such  in¬ 
creases  were  entirely  under¬ 
standable.  Everyone  realizes 
how  costs  have  increased. 

“The  important  thing  is  that 
advertising  today  is  still  less 
costly  than  it  has  been  in  terms 
of  results. 

“As  long  as  newspapers  main¬ 
tain  reader  attention  and  reader 
response  to  advertising  and  in¬ 


crease  circulation,  advances  in 
advertising  rates  will  be  justi¬ 
fiable.” 

Mr.  Strouse  said  he  was  just 
beginning  to  realize  how  con¬ 
servative  he  was  when  he  sug¬ 
gested  a  year  ago  that  news¬ 
papers  raise  their  sights  toward 
a  national  economic  target  for 
196.5  of  a  $500  billion  gross  na¬ 
tional  product.  (E&P,  Jan.  28, 
19.56  and  Oct.  20,  1956.) 

“Since  then,  almost  all  au¬ 
thorities  are  predicting  any¬ 
where  from  $500  to  $600  billion. 

“As  for  advertising,  we  have 
nowhere  near  reached  the  satu¬ 
ration  point.  Just  realize  that 
advertising  has  increased  four 
and  a  half  times  since  1940, 
when  the  total  was  $2.1  billion 
a  year.  In  the  last  six  years  we 
have  added  twice  as  much  as 
the  total  of  1940,  until  last  year 
it  reached  an  estimated  $10 
billion.  By  1965  the  total  vol¬ 
ume  by  conservative  estimate 
should  be  $15  billion.” 

ROP  Color 

Mr.  Strouse  is  keenly  inter¬ 
ested  in  newspaper  color  adver- 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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A  r  T  5  News  received  three  let- 

LiOnff  Arm  oi  Law  2?,  but 

^  -■-<«•  ▼  ▼  withheld  publication  of  them  at 

1  11  TX  •!  police  request.  The  letters  were 

(Jutreached  by  Daily 

•'  based  on  an  analysis  of  the 

A  newspaper  this  week  outreached  the  traditional  “long  h^d^wriUng  “eJ^rt 

arm  of  the  law.  expert  had  declared  that  who- 

The  New  York  Journal- American  in  “open  letter”  form  ever  wrote  the  letters  was  look- 
“advertised”  for  and  won  in  three  weeks  what  the  police  opportunity  to  turn 

‘■'P”*”':"'  accomplish-the  end  S  hhT  mu.t°  be 

of  bombings  by  the  Mad  Bomber.  friendly  to  get  any  response  at 

George  Metesky,  anested  as  _ _ n-^._-rrrT«Tn  all. 

the  man  who  had  been  plantinj?  \  I  One  letter  suggested  that  the 


NMm  OwSt  Jtrnml  k  imktr  Mnut 


lb*  JmmI  toSinil  U*HMeG««« 


_ stopped 


the  man  who  had  been  planting  .fr-!9§fS55y!^  1  niws  | 

the  bombs,  gave  the  testimonial  .  lAlinUil 

himself  in  the  last  of  four  hand-  LcTTcRS  TO  vOUKN  AL 
the  Hearst  evening  newspaper.  TRAP  THE  MAD  BOMBER 

Other  testimonials  came,  too,  - 

from  Police  Commissioner  Ste¬ 
phen  P.  Kennedy  and  Mayor 
Robert  F.  Wagner,  and  the  J-A 
doflTed  its  editorial  hat  in  praise 
of  “police  expertness.” 

‘Wonderful  Team  Play’ 

Seymour  Berkson,  publisher,  ..  ...  _ — - - — — 

who  had  sparked  the  original  -f^  A/fWVdRK  JOUJA 

idea  of  publishing  open  letters  f,R  PtACf- ^ YiMlUtlC  I 

by  telephoning  the  suggestion  jTRI0E--lEXP£CTf6 

to  Paul  Schocnstoiiii  assistant  0F_rPAff— •  M 

managing  editor,  at  his  home  koM^tinds  wtLi  AlfVfk  at  tusuM, 

on  Christmas  evening,  charac-  UAVf  IfT  7Ht  PEonl  knoW^mr 

terized  the  whole  affair  as  a  fm  MutH  Mn«f -as  I  HAve  Buk 

“wonderful  example  of  team  I  RESokTtft  Ti  tHE  \)if  or  Fti 

play.”  On  Jan.  23,  Hugh  F.  A/tcrtsAnv— ^  ^ 

Smith,  circulation  director,  told  rr  '** 

Mr.  Berkson  that  circulation  had  r/y  A  Boot  J  u/gAltA  timp 
soared  to  over  800,000  up  100,-  AccaMPiiiHF»  ymiAT  mr  Avrit 

000  from  the  average  run.  Dur-  fau  irtfKA  r/ze  AomiMts  _ 

ing  the  running  of  the  open  1^—^— 
letters  and  the  replies  cbcula- 


JTRI 
OF  JPACI 


IR  PtACF-^YA<<HllC 
rRIDE-  I  EXPECTEft  TO  HAVE 
ACE-  THAm  VIRT  MVCH  Fet 
(  Will  //fVlK  at  HfJUMFn...  rnmr 

r  7HI  PEoru  KNo^-mr  ^aat  of  i 

M  M0»f-AS  1  HAVE  funAlt  M  ti 
T£t>  TI  the  OSf  Of  EtAfF—  TI 


tion  increases  of  15,000  and  .  .  ,  .  , 

>0  000  had  been  crediteil  to  this  compensation.  The  J-A  received  four  letters 

gf  ’  y  0"  Pearl  Harbor  Day  1941  from  the  bomber  in  response  to 

Police  Commissioner  Kennedv  written  all  newspapers  the  carefully  worded  open 

11  i  !  in  New  York  about  his  ca.se,  but  letters  in  which  the  then  un¬ 
called  it  “responsible  journalism  H.  4.  i  a-  j  j  u  *"  wintn  me  men  un 

at  its  best.”  The  Mayor  declared  disregarded  by  known  person  was  urged  to 

it  demonstrated  ‘W  a  news-  .  k  i  a  k  “give  yourself  up.”  These  letters 

paper  can  be  of  great  service  to  ,  ®,™.  ’  ?  ®  promised  to  see  that 

the  community”  and  extended  now  explained,  to  attract  grievances  are  presented  fully 

“grateful  thanks  for  the  Journ-  attention  to  his  case,  was  placed  and  fairly;”  that  “you  will  re¬ 
al- American’s  unselfish  devo-  on  the  wmdowsill  in  the  Con-  ceive  the  full  benefits  of  our 
tion  to  the  good  principles  of  T  justice;” 

govei-nment”  ^®'^’  ^"d  finally: 

^  ■  32  bombs  were  placed  by  him,  “If  you  have  been  cheated. 

Legal  Aid  Provided  some  duds.  Twenty-two  ex-  as  you  point  out,  we  will  pro- 

In  the  open  letters  the  J-A  ploded,  injuring  eight  people.  cure  the  best  of  counsel  to  aid 
had  published,  composed  with  By  May  1955,  the  police  had  you.” 

police  cooperation,  the  “Mad  finally  decided  the  bombs  were  When  he  was  arrested  in 
Bomber”  had  been  promised  the  work  of  one  man.  Then  Waterbury,  Metesky  indicated 

legal  aid  by  the  newspaper.  Metesky  was  given  the  name  that  he  was  about  ready  to 

Making  good  on  the  promise,  “Mad  Bomber.”  Credit  for  this  come  in  to  the  J-A.  In  his 
Mr.  Berkson  engaged  the  serv-  headline  monicker  is  claimed  letters  in  response,  he  had 
ices  of  Bart  J.  O’Rourke,  a  vet-  by  two  papers.  The  New  York  agreed  to  maintain  a  truce  on 
eran  compensation  case  lawyer.  Mirror  pointed  to  a  copyrighted  planting  other  bombs  until 
and  the  services  were  accepted  story  May  4,  1955  signed  by  March  1. 

by  Metesky  when  he  was  ar-  Justin  Gilbert,  the  tabloid’s  mo-  Mr.  Berkson  had  also  obtained 
raigned  in  New  York.  tion  picture  critic.  An  unex-  and  published  in  the  J-A  a  let- 

Metesky  had  been  injured,  he  ploded  pipe  bomb  .had  been  ter  from  the  president  of  the 

said.  Sept.  5,  1931,  while  work-  found  May  2  in  Radio  City  Consolidated  Edison,  also  prom- 
ing  in  a  plant  of  the  Consoli-  Music  Hall.  Edward  Kirkman,  ising  fair  treatment, 
dated  Edison  Company.  His  last  police  reporter.  New  York  Deputy  Police  Commissioner 
letter  to  the  J-A,  dated  Jan.  18,  News,  claimed  he  originated  the  Walter  Arm,  formerly  of  the 
had  told  how  he  had  developed  name.  Their  stories  appeared  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  now 
pneumonia  and  then  tuberculo-  the  same  day.  in  charge  of  police  public  re- 


20,  and  27,  but  ISetcsjmper^s  Ads 

“‘rieC.' 

Jess  Steam  who  Akron,  Okk 

a  by-line  story  The  Akron  Beacon  Joonul 

analysis  of  the  working  with  postal 

by  a  psychiatrist  police  authorities,  hclpd 

ting  expert.  This  trap  a  14-year-old  Uji 

eclared  that  who-  school  boy,  said  to  have  n. 

5  letters  was  look-  tempted  to  extort  $.i(HI,IN 

iportunity  to  turn  from  Roy  Rogers,  the  cow. 

ut  those  in  com-  boy  star, 

ith  him  must  be  Police  said  the  boy  wrote 

friendly  to  get  any  response  at  to  Actor  Rogers  in  Holly, 

ail.  wood  and  threatened  to 

One  letter  suggested  that  the  tribute  to  school  childm 

News  could  get  in  touch  with  from  coast  to  coast  u 

the  writer  via  radio  station  altered  photo  that  wooU 

WNEW.  After  a  bomb  was  show  Rogers  in  the  nude.  He 

found  in  the  New  York  Public  directed  that  a  package  be 

Library  on  Christmas  Eve,  the  sent  to  an  Akron  bus  statioi. 

News  in  a  radio  message  indi-  The  Beacon  Journal  it- 
cated  that  the  bomber  had  vio-  serted  two  personal  ads  reid- 

lated  his  truce.  The  Dec.  27  let-  ing:  “Previous  prices  quoted 

ter  was  an  angry  response  to  too  high.  Reasonable  amonnt 

this  charge.  arriving  about  Mondayr  u 

Communication  with  the  News  final  offer.”  The  boy  tkei 

asked  bus  terminal  offidak 
■  to  send  the  package  to  hii 

Ll: -  at  school.  Police  arrested  hit 

QPIE  ri/RUV/HE  there. 

r  rn  mihcu  or  _ 

THE —  lations,  had  been  severely 
w—  rOU  PEOrtE —  criticized  by  police  reporten 

keeping  the  story  out  of 
S;  fwacp  w.c  the  newspapers  until  Dec.  5. 

—  1956.  During  the  16  years,  the 

^  *~  police  had  refused  to  “open  np" 

— - the  case  to  reporters  despite 

t  - their  repeated  requests  for  it- 

^  ^  "  formation. 

_ _  “Why  not  let  New  Yorks 

8,000,000  work  on  the  case, 

ers  Get  Results  ,  ,  ■  no  nnn 

helping  your  23,000  police. 

iceived  four  letters  was  the  press  plea  so  long 
iber  in  response  to  denied. 

When  Police  Commissioner 

n  ^  Kennedy  on  Dec.  5  finaUy 

in  was  urged  to  .  i,  j  »»  »  „ 

f  up.”  These  letters  the  doors,  Mr.  Arm  gave 

0  see  that  vour  the  press  cooperation.  He  work 

4-  ^  11  closely  with  the  Journal* 

re  presented  fully  *  w.c 

that  “you  will  re-  Amerman  on  all  the  open  k 
11  benefits  of  our  ters  that  were  published.  Mime 
stem  of  justice;”  ®^'',“Ph  sheets  on  bombing 

cords  and  pictures  of  the  typ« 
ave  been  cheated,  homb  and  censored  letter 
;  out,  we  will  pro-  the  bomber  were  given 

t  of  counsel  to  aid  ^'^t- 

“I  cannot  emphasize  toe 
was  arrested  in  greatly  the  appreciation  we  on 
Metesky  indicated  the  police  department  feel  to- 
s  about  ready  to  ward  all  members  of  the  press. 

the  J-A.  In  his  including  radio  and  TV,  for  the 
response,  he  had  cooperation  they  gave  us,”  Mr 
aintain  a  truce  on  Arm  told  E&P.  “All  got  Iwj 
her  bombs  until  and  tips  on  the  case.  Instead « 
going  out  on  their  own,  ew 
•n  had  also  obtained  one  got  in  touch  with  us. 
d  in  the  J-A  a  let-  consider  it  a  milestone  of 
e  president  of  the  operation  between  the  P«s‘ 
Edison,  also  prom-  and  Police  in  New  York 
jatment.  we  hope  the  same  spirit  wi*- 

olice  Commissioner  continue  for  the  good  of 
I,  formerly  of  the  city.” 

'erald  Tribune,  now  Mr.  Arm  has  not  resolved  i® 
f  police  public  re-  (Continued  on  page  69) 
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Open  Letters  Get  Results 
The  J-A  received  four  letters 
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Dailies  Fold 
In  Glasgow, 
Melbourne 

The  Melbourne  Argus,  pub¬ 
lished  since  1846  as  a  morning 
daily,  ceased  publication  Jan.  18. 

John  Belmont  Patience,  chair¬ 
man  of  Australasian  Ltd.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Argus,  announced 
the  paper  was  ending  publica¬ 
tion  “because  continuing  heavy 
I!  losses,  rising  costs,  particularly 
i  of  newsprint,  have  outweighed 
I  all  improvements  that  the  di- 
;  rectors  have  been  able  to  make 
1  in  reveune.  The  current  losses 
I  of  operation  are  too  heavy  to  be 
I  carried  on  any  longer  with  no 
prospect  of  improvement  .  . 

The  Herald  and  Weekly  Times 
Ltd.,  publishers  of  the  Herald, 
an  evening  paper,  and  the  Sun 
Sews  Pictorial,  a  morning  tab¬ 
loid,  will  operate  all  the  remain¬ 
ing  activities  of  the  Argus  and 
Australasian  Ltd.,  including  all 
commercial  printing,  radio,  and 
publication  of  several  period¬ 
icals. 

Payment  for  these  interests 
*as  made  by  alloting  £.3.50,000 
worth  of  Herald  shares  in  that 
company  at  par  to  the  two 
London  companies  that  have  the 
controlling  interest  in  the  Argus 
and  Australasian  Ltd.,  the  Daily 
Mirror  Newspapers  Ltd.  and 
Sunday  Pictorial  Newspapers 
Ltd.  of  London. 

One  Less  in  Glasgow 
The  Daily  Mirror  group  — 
publisher  of  Britain’s  most  pop¬ 
ular  newspaper  —  also  closed 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


down  the  Glasgow  Evening 
News. 

Glasgow  has  been  the  only 
British  city  outside  London  to 
publish  three  evening  newspa¬ 
pers.  “This  is  no  longer  eco¬ 
nomically  possible,’’  the  News 
stated. 

With  a  circulation  of  181,479, 
the  paper  has  been  losing  money 
heavily  for  the  past  five  years. 

The  Mirror  bought  the  News, 
and  two  other  Scottish  papers, 
from  Lord  Kemsley  only  14 
months  ago.  It  sold  the  paper’s 
name  and  good  will  to  the  in¬ 
dependent  Scottish  newspaper 
group,  George  Outram  and  Com¬ 
pany  Ltd.,  which  publishes  the 
Glasgow  Evening  Times.  The 
other  surviving  Glasgow  after¬ 
noon  paper  is  published  by  Lord 
Beaverbrook. 

• 

World  Journal 
Of  P.R.  Siispeiuls 

San  Juan,  P.  R. 

An  eight  page,  almost  adless 
edition  on  Saturday,  Jan.  19, 
was  the  last  for  the  Puerto 
Rico  World  Journal.  The  paper 
was  founded  April  24,  19.56, 
with  Angel  Ramos  as  publisher 
and  William  J.  Dorvillier,  edi¬ 
tor. 

“Circulation  and  advertising 
revenues  have  proved  inade¬ 
quate  to  justify  continued  pub¬ 
lication,”  Assistant  Editor  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Kennedy  stated  in  his 
final  column.  “The  World  Jour¬ 
nal  was  good  enough.  It  was 
better  than  good  enough.  That 
it  did  not  succeed  is  the  result 
of  many  factors,  most  of  which 
are  obvious  even  to  the  casual 
observer.  W'e  will  not  go  into 
all  that.” 
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Weeklies  Told 
To  Forget 
About  Color 

Boston 

Increased  advertising  rates 
and  higher  selling  prices  for 
weekly  newspapers  were  fore¬ 
seen  at  the  winter  meeting  of 
the  New  England  Weekly  Press 
Association  here  Jan.  18-19. 

Carl  E.  Lindstrom,  executive 
editor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  guest  speaker,  warned 
weekly  publishers  against  the 
use  of  color. 

Mr.  Lindstrom  said:  “Under 
the  heading  of  mistakes  of  the 
daily  press,  I  will  also  include 
a  topic  on  which  I  am  regarded 
as  eccentric  and  quite  irredeem¬ 
able — and  that  is  color  print¬ 
ing.  I’m  opposed  to  it.  We  have 
not  yet  learned  how  to  print 
adequately  in  black  and  white. 
Blame  the  paper,  the  ink,  the 
press  work,  or  what  you  Avill, 
the  black  and  white  product  is 
at  times  quite  primitive. 

“With  color  the  daily  press 
is  committing  atrocities  against 
good  taste.  The  color  tones  and 
combinations  are  not  merely 
dissonant;  they  are  cacopha- 
nous.  And  the  registration — 
if  I  may  borrow  a  term  from 
the  battle  reports — is  usually 
a  near  miss.  Newspaper  color 
illustrations  of  food  are  some¬ 
thing  to  make  the  gorge  rise. 

“A  few  days  ago  at  a  meeting 
in  this  city  of  New  England 
publishers  it  was  predicted  that 
nearly  all  newspapers  would  be 
going  to  7  cents.  That  is  out¬ 


side  of  my  sphere  but  I’m  think¬ 
ing  of  the  fact  that  you  can 
pick  up  on  the  counter  of  the 
supermarkets  for  exactly  seven 
cents  a  magazine  with  color  il¬ 
lustrations  that  are  fetchingly 
beautiful.  Why,  would  you  be¬ 
lieve  it — the  food  actually  looks 
like  something  to  eat. 

“It  may  be  heroic  but  dis¬ 
astrously  poor  judgment  to  get 
into  a  race  you  can’t  win.  I 
suppose  youll  be  going  into 
color — but  I  hope  you  don’t.” 

Regarding  the  weekly  press, 
he  said,  “the  wind  is  blowing 
your  way.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
instance  after  instance,  that  a 
weekly  newspaper  can  thrive 
within  the  shadow  of  even  a 
very  prosperous  daily.  The 
latter  cannot  cover  neighbor¬ 
hood  news.  The  community  is 
ours;  the  neighborhood  is 
yours.” 

The  Falmouth  Enterprise, 
Cape  Cod  weekly,  won  the  a'l 
New  England  general  excellence 
award.  The  Enterprise  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  George  A.  Hough. 
Other  winners  in  the  same  cate¬ 
gory,  over  5,000  circulation, 
were  the  Westport  (Conn.) 
Town  Crier  &  Herald,  second 
place;  and  the  Webster  (Mass.) 
Times,  third  place.  The  latter 
also  won  the  “best  editorial 
page”  award  in  its  class. 

William  J,  Slator,  Addison 
Independent,  Middlebury,  Vt., 
was  elected  president;  Herbert 
S.  Austin,  Wellesley  Towns¬ 
man,  Wellesley,  Mass.,  first 
vicepresident;  Roswell  S.  Bos- 
worth  Jr.,  Bristol  Phoenix, 
Bristol,  R.  I.,  second  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  John  H.  Colby,  Littleton 
(N.  H.)  Courier,  secretary. 
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‘STAY  AWAY’ 

Wood,  Pittsburgh  Press 


‘BLESSED  IS  THE  NATION' 

Crockett,  Washington  Star 


FIRST  THINGS  FIRST? 

Yohn,  Klamath  Falls  Herald  &  News 


1 


Hagerty:  More  Power 
To  the  Press  Secretary 


By  (ieorpe  Thune 

Not  so  long  ago,  proud  fa¬ 
thers  were  gazing  fondly  at  i 
their  offspring  and  murmuring,  ] 
“Who  knows?  Someday  he  may  i 
grow  up  to  be  President!”  ! 

Apparently,  it  won’t  be  too 
long  before  they’ll  be  adding,  i 
just  as  reverently,  “  or  the 
President’s  Press  Secretary.” 

A  job  that  was  boni  of  neces¬ 
sity  within  the  last  quarter- 
century  to  meet  the  growing 
need  for  smooth  Washington- 
newspaper  relations,  is  enjoying 
power  and  prestige  that  few 
long-established  Capitol  posts 
ever  enjoyed. 

The  task  of  maintaining  press 
relations  with  the  President, 
which  in  previous  Administra¬ 
tions  w'as  sloughed  off  on  news¬ 
men  entering  government  serv¬ 
ice  for  the  first  time,  lawyers 
or  politicians,  has  blossomed 
into  a  full-time  key  White 
House  post. 

In  the  days  before  Woodrow 
Wilson,  correspondents  covering 
the  White  House  performed  in 
about  the  same  manner  as  did 
their  colleagues  covering  the 
other  Federal  agencies. 


Washington 

President  Eisenhower  met  the 
press  Wednesday  for  the  first 
time  since  Nov.  14  but  he  made 
no  effort  to  narrow  the  widen¬ 
ing  breach  in  relations  with 
media. 

Asked  whether  he  intends  to 
establish  closer  contact  here¬ 
after  he  replied  that  events 
have  prevented  regular  meet¬ 
ings  with  the  newsmen  but  that 
he  hopes  the  conferences  may 
now  return  to  a  weekly  sched¬ 
ule. 

He  added  the  reservation,  if 
nothing  interferes.  And  to  make 
emphatic  that  the  subject  was 
covered  to  his  satisfaction,  he 
added  a  finalizing:  and  that’s 
that. 

Seemingly  halted  by  this  at¬ 
titude,  none  of  the  assembled 
reporters  made  inquiry  about 
the  Inauguration  exercises  con¬ 
ducted  Sunday  morning  at  the 
White  House  with  press,  radio- 
TV,  and  picture  services  barr*'d. 

Wednesday’s  meeting  was  the 
first  of  the  Eisenhower  second 
term  and  the  100th  conducted 
since  Ike  went  to  the  Wh’t*’ 
House. 

Reference  to  the  transcript 
of  the  Nov.  24  meeting  disclosed 
that  the  President  opened  that 
session  with  a  remark  that  he 


The  White  House,  as  far  as 
news  was  concerned,  was  de¬ 
partmentalized  and  there  was 
no  funnel:  it  was  necessary  to 
see,  or  telephone  to,  whoever 
was  the  head  of  a  particular 
operation. 

From  the  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Administration  came  the  first 
inkling  of  a  closer  tie  between 
the  President  and  the  Press. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  his  own  press 
agent,  and  a  good  one. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  called  press 
conferences  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment — sometime  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  night — but  he  often 
wrote  what  he  wanted  printed, 
spoke  candidly  off  the  record 
with  reporters  and  made  him¬ 
self  accessible  to  some. 

With  William  Howard  Taft, 
relations  between  the  White 
House  and  the  Press  deterior¬ 
ated  to  such  an  extent  that 
newsmen  complained  that  the 
President  was  not  only  failing 
to  make  news  but,  worse,  he 
was  withholding  it.  He  used 
Archie  House  as  his  unofficial 
voice. 

{Contivued  on  page  77) 
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James  C.  Hagerty — from  life  by  Oscar  Berger. 


lOOth  Parley— Thafs  That 


had  not  met  the  newsmen  in 
press  conference  since  Oct.  11. 

In  contrast  with  (if  not  be¬ 
cause  of)  the  chilly  reception 
the  press  has  been  receiving 
from  the  President,  the  Vice 
President  called  newsmen  into 
his  home  on  the  morning  of 
Inauguration  Day  for  a  com¬ 
bination  chat  and  conference 
that  lasted  almost  an  hour. 

In  the  meantime  the  news¬ 
men  had  put  up  an  intense  but 
losing  fight  to  be  represented 
at  Sunday’s  official  swearing-in 
ceremony.  Their  disappointment 
had  been  increased  by  the  fact 
that  the  President  made  it  clear 
that  the  barrier  set  up  against 
coverage  had  his  approval. 
Until  then  they  suspected  it 
represented  the  decision  only  of 
Press  Secretary  Hagerty. 

Reason  given  for  the  new 
blackout  was  lack  of  space  to 
accommodate  more  than  the 
Eisenhower  and  Nixon  families, 
together  with  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren,  who  administered 
the  oath,  and  Mr.  Hagerty  who 
was  to  be  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
media.  (Mr.  Hagerty,  incident¬ 
ally,  gave  his  usual  thorough 


»  rj-lj  hello  and  sat.  There  was  no 

f  ^  /  #1  /I  f  statement;  in  fact  there 

V  ^  A.  ilvi/L  was  no  formal  announcement 
at  any  time  during  the  session, 
report  of  what  took  place.)  The  Nixon  briefly  recounted  his 
doors  were  open  to  about  50  experiences  over  the  past  four 
other  persons  chosen  for  the  y®®rs,  acknowledged  gratefm- 
honor  of  witnessing,  on  a  basis  opportunities  that 

which  was  not  explained.  volunteered 

A  U.  S.  Navy  photographer  ‘hat  he  believes  they  have  pre 
was  included  in  the  assemblage  pared  him  better  to  serve  dur- 
in  an  llth-hour  ruling.  Mr.  second  term. 

Hagerty  said  copies  of  the  pic-  .  When  the  official  party  ar- 
ture  made  by  him  would  be  Nixon  to  Je 

available,  but  not  immediately  Capitd,  Clinton  Mosher  of  the 
because  “they  were  made  for  Son  Francisco  Examiner  said 
the  President  and  Vice  Presi-  ‘  J^ank  you.  to  the  Vice 
dent.”  There  was  no  rush  to  use  and  the  unusual  con  er- 

the  service.  «"‘:e  was  over. 

Monday’s  conference  at  Vice  *  •  ♦ 

President  Nixon’s  residence  was  Merriman  Smith  of  United 
informal  in  inception  and  in  Press  used  a  walkie-talkie  to 
operation.  The  press  associa-  cover  President  Eisenhower  on 
tions  and  a  representative  group  Inauguration  Day. 
of  news  bureau  heads  and  spe-  Not  until  he  was  leaving  the 
cial  writers  were  invited  by  reviewing  stand  did  the  prea 
telephone.  The  calls  came  to  dent  notice  the  instrument  in 
them  over  the  week  end,  most  of  Mr.  Smith’s  hand, 
them  Saturday.  They  were  told  “What  are  you  doing 
Mr.  Nixon  would  be  available  he  said,  looking  at  the  small 
between  9:30  and  10  o’clock  at  radio  transmitter, 
his  residence,  for  those  who  Told,  he  replied: 

might  wish  to  talk  with  him.  “My  goodness,  I  didn’t  know 

About  a  dozen  accepted.  you  used  that  today.” 

The  Vice  President  entered  Mr.  Smith  had  been  dictating 
the  living  room  after  the  re-  a  daylong  running  report  to  the 
porters  had  been  seated,  said  UP  Washington  bureau. 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper 


Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


•  •  T  •  manager,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Di.s- 

Dailies  Discount  Linage  -';rrus:r’:rsrTau;'“‘i 

„  p  selling  all  of  the  brand  mer- 

r  rATTl  I  I— 1 1^1 1 0^0  chandise  they  can  secure.  They 

1  1  LfXXJ.  U.A A  L  X  are  taking  a  great  percentage 

Twenty-five  out  of  60  newspaper  advertising  executives  of  oash  sales  that  would 

[queried  tliis  week  by  Editor  and  Publisher  were  more  or  fheir  way 

■1  1  xL  a  1-  a  1  ..1  1  1  ular  appliance  stores,  sporting 

less  agreed  that  discount  houses  are  neither  a  problem  nor  g^^ds  stores,  department  stores, 

an  asset  to  their  advertising  columns.  etc.  They  are  not  becoming  im- 

The  interx'iewees  were  asked  three  questions:  1)  To  portant  retail  advertisers  .  .  . 

what  extent  are  discount  houses  “riding  on  the  back”  of  ^  limited  amount 

. .  o  of  such  advertising.” 

arand  merchandising?;  2)  To - - - -  « 

what  degree  are  discount  houses  on  the  brand  merchandise  ad-  O"®  Discount  House 

becoming  important  retail  adver-  vertising  of  larger  and  more  R.  S.  Stephenson,  advertising 

tisers?;  and  3)  What  percent-  regular  accounts  .  .  .  Out  of  a  director,  Richmond  (Va.)  Times 
»i;e  of  your  total  ’56  retail  lin-  total  of  367,625  inches  of  local  Dispatch  and  News  Leafier: 
age  was  from  discount  houses?  advertising  carried  in  the  Her-  “We  have  only  one  discount 
Riirsest  area  of  disagreement  slightly  less  than  17c  came  house  operating  in  Richmond. 

reS  around  the  houses.”  Formal  opening  of  this  store 

of  a  discount  house.  Some  news-  No  Serious  Inroads  PrneliVnllv 

rto;rhJut‘*,aUect''ta  "•  the  merchandise  advertised  is 

iit  as  elusive  and  wriith-  ‘"f 


holders.  During  1956,  Telco,  a 
discount  house  in  business  here 
for  several  years,  decided  to 
discontinue  the  use  of  member 
ship  cards  and  thereby  qualified 


are  taking  a  great  percentage  for  advertising  in  our  newspa- 
of  the  cash  sales  that  would  pers.  Telco  found  that  running 
normally  find  their  way  to  reg-  as  a  discount  house,  without 
ular  appliance  stores,  sporting  adequate  promotion,  limited  iti. 


what  degree  are  discount  houses 
becoming  important  retail  adver¬ 
tisers?;  and  3)  What  percent- 
»i;e  of  your  total  ’56  retail  lin- 
jge  was  from  discount  houses? 


goods  stores,  department  stores, 
etc.  They  are  not  becoming  im¬ 
portant  retail  advertisers  .  .  . 
We  get  a  very  limited  amount 
of  such  advertising.” 

One  Discount  House 
R.  S.  Stephenson,  advertising 
director,  Richmond  (Va.)  Times 
Dispatch  and  News  Leader: 
“We  have  only  one  discount 


sales  potential.  Fedmart,  a  big 
operation,  opened  here  late  last 
fall  but  we  have  not  accepted 
advertising  from  it.  I  will  have 
a  great  deal  of  information 
about  this  firm  shortly  for  we 
are  making  a  study  of  it.” 

Sees  ‘Fine  Line’ 

Fred  R.  Kenower,  manager 
local  advertising,  Kansas  City 


•v  c,  •  .  j  did  not  take  place  until  Decem- 

No  Serious  Inroads  ,,g  practically  all  of 

Charles  B.  Lord,  advertising  the  merchandise  advertised  is 
director,  Indianapolis  Star  and  ‘brand’  merchandise.  For  the 
News:  “We  have  one  discount  month  of  December  this  dis- 


house  operating  in  Richmond.  (Mo.)  Star:  “We  have  carried 
Formal  opening  of  this  store  virtually  no  advertising  from 


like  as  the  subject  of  co-op  ad-  advertising  in  the 

vertising  Others  noted  that  j^cal  papers  and  that  is  of 
there  is  a  very  fine  line  divid-  ^.ather  short  duration.  They  are 
mjso-called  discount  houses  and  advertisers  and  I  doubt 

firms  that  sell  at  cut  prices.’’  ^^^y  much  if  they  are  making 
TJere  IS  also  a  wide  area  of  sg^ous  inroads  on  regular  re¬ 


count  house  ran  24,152  lines  of 
advertising  in  our  papers.  Our 
total  December  linage  was  2,- 


discount  houses  as  such.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  very  fine  line 
dividing  so-called  discount 
houses  and  firms  that  sell  at 
cut  prices.  Department  stores, 
drug  stores,  and  other  advertis¬ 
ers  of  small  appliances  have 
carried  considerable  space  di- 


?  firms  that  sell  at  cut  prices.’’  ^^^y  much  if  they  are  making 
TJere  IS  also  a  wide  area  of  sg^ous  inroads  on  regular  re- 

I conflicting  reports  as  to  what  stores  ” 
extent  discount  houses  are  “rid-  j  Noonan,  advertising 

.ng  on  the  back  of  brand  mer-  director,  Wsui/fe  (Ky.)  Cour- 
u  i  •  1  ier-JoHi~nal  and  Times:  “Dis- 

count  houses  have  not  pro- 
y  ’  •  grossed  very  rapidly  in  Louis- 

1  Linage  ‘Insignificant’  ville.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  com- 

'  Frederick  Walter,  general  pared  with  two  years  ago,  there 
t  manager,  Wilmington  (Dela.)  are  few  operations  of  this  type 
LVomijig  News  and  Journal:  and  those  that  have  survived 
1 ‘There  is  no  question  that  the  are  small  and  unimportant  to 
Miscount  houses  are  ‘riding  on  the  over  all  retail  picture  .  .  . 


412,410  and  for  the  year  it  was  rected  toward  so-called  discount 


26,546,604.” 


house  prices.  So  far,  discount 


E.  B.  Carrigan,  local  display  houses  have  been  neither  a  prob- 


manager,  Omaha  (Neb.)  IForW- 
Herald:  “Due  to  the  fiercely 
competitive  situation  of  retail- 


lem  nor  an  asset  to  our  adver¬ 
tising  columns.” 

George  R.  Cruze  Jr.,  advertis¬ 


ing  in  Omaha,  discount  houses,  ing  manager,  Burlington  (Vt.) 


as  such,  are  practically  nil.  Sev¬ 
eral  discount  houses  have  al¬ 
ready  folded.” 


Free  Press:  “Wonder  Store, 
which  operates  as  a  discount 
house,  although  in  reality  it 


Charles  E.  Hoover,  advertis-  buys  up  excess  stock  from  other 


ing  director,  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Republic  and  Gazette:  “We  have 


stores,  accounts  for  2.8%  of  our 
total  retail  linage  which  last 


a  long  standing  practice  of  not  year  hit  5,648,611  lines.  Wonder 


accepting  advertising 


tie  back’  of  brand  merchandise  Our  total  retail  linage  for  '56  known  discount  houses,  those 
idvertisers  but  to  what  extent  was  30,646,322.  We  don’t  keep  who  use  the  word  ‘discount’  in 


15  difficult  to  evaluate.  Adver-  a  record  of  what  percentage 
tisingwise  their  linage  is  in-  was  from  discount  houses.” 


Store  is  the  only  discount  house 
in  the  Burlington  area.” 

Robert  S.  Ward,  assistant  to 


•ipiificant.  The  total  in  ’56  was 
1m*  than  13,000  lines,  or  one- 
•■ntb  of  1%  of  our  total  retail.” 
Phil  Breen,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor.  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner 
Md  Tennessean :  “Discount 
'inses  here  are  a  minority  fac¬ 
tor.  They  will  not  represent  1% 
our  retail  volume  in  adver- 
ising  and  do  a  very  conserva- 
sales  volume.  We  have  only 
discount  house  that  is  on  a 
^J’tained  program,  and  it  used 
WO  lines  in  ’.56.  The  furni- 
•Jre,  department  and  appliance 
j^res  are  doing  the  volume  in 
->shTille  but  are  keeping  a 
^ry  eye  on  discount  houses  and 
operation.” 

iionry  A.  Dibbern,  advertising 
manager.  Grand  Forks  (N.D.) 
fraW;  “In  the  Greater  Grand 
orks  area  there  are  just  two 
•to«unt  hou.ses  and  neither  is 
riaking  an  attempt  to  cash  in 


their  signature,  on  their  store-  the  advertising  director,  San 
front  signs  and  who  limit  the  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle: 


W.  H.  Roth,  retail  advertising  sale  of  merchandise  to  card 


(Continued  on  page  32) 


NEWCOMERS  ara  greeted  at  the  23rd  annual  retail  conference  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  in  Chicago: 
Lewis  S.  Fidler,  director  of  general  advertising,  in  charge.  Left  to  right,  front — Robert  Taylor,  Chicago 
office;  Roger  Ferger,  publisher  of  Cincinnati  Enquirer;  Mr.  Fidler;  Robert  McComas,  Evansville  Courier  and 
Press;  Robert  Harrington,  Now  York  World-Telegram  and  Sun;  roar— Stanley  Ferger,  Cincinnati  Enquirer; 
Joseph  Manion,  Columbus  Citiion;  Ray  Mack,  Washington  Daily  News;  Kurt  Kruger,  Evonsville;  and  Jim 
Lucas,  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  Alliance,  the  speaker. 
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TV  Sales  Data  Rated 
Better  Than  Papers’ 


By  N.  Schuyler 

Newspaper  research  and  pro¬ 
motion  data  supplied  to  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  is  “barely  keep¬ 
ing  pace”  with  the  TV  and  radio 
competition,  New  York  media 
executives  say. 

Six  members  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  committee  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  interviewed  were: 

Austin  Brew,  of  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborne; 

A.  C.  DePierro,  of  Lennen  & 
Newell; 

Michael  Donovan,  of  Benton 
and  Bowles; 

Louis  T.  Fischer,  of  Dancer, 
Fitzgerald  and  Sample; 

John  T.  Flanagan,  of  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson ;  and 

John  Lucinatelli,  of  Cunning¬ 
ham  and  Walsh. 


3 —  Considered  most  useful 
and  worthy  of  filing  are  up-to- 
date  market  analyses,  circula¬ 
tion  break-downs  on  a  Metro¬ 
politan  Area  basis,  readership 
characteristics,  consumer  analy¬ 
sis  trends,  ratio  of  circulation 
to  population,  more  uniform 
data  on  ROP  color;  store  panel 
studies.  (Underlined,  was  the 
point  that  research  should  be 
authoritative  and  if  possible 
under  a  recognized  research 
organization’s  name.) 

4 —  Invariably  thrown  away 
are  folders  that  simply  boast 
circulation  or  linage  leadership 
without  telling  how,  when, 
where  and  w’hy,  and  some 
“large  and  apparently  expen¬ 
sively  produced”  presentations 
without  worth  while  data. 


sen  which  assembles  material 
as  an  outside  source  and  makes 
effective  promotion  for  the  Tele¬ 
vision  Bureau  of  Advertising. 
The  newspapers  have  more  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  telling  their  story  and 
they  battle  among  themselves. 

“Everyone,  advertisers  and 
advertising  agencies,  talk  audi¬ 
ences  rather  than  circulation. 
It  does  no  good  for  the  news¬ 
papers  to  say  the  audience  fig¬ 
ures  are  not  true.  The  fact  is 
they  are  arrived  at  under  recog¬ 
nized  practices  and  techniques 
of  research  and  are  accepted. 
The  magazines  are  giving  us 
audience  figures,  along  with  TV 
and  radio. 

“In  arriving  at  costs,  adver¬ 
tisers  are  always  impressed  by 
the  low  cost-per-thousand  figure 
based  on  the  TV  audience  data, 
as  compared  to  the  much  higher 
cost  -  per  -  thousand  based  on 
newspaper  ABC  circulation.” 

Audience  Data 

Mr.  Donovan,  who  is  as.sociate 
media  director  for  the  General 


Sum  of  Advice 

These  main  points  emerged: 

1 —  In  addition  to  recognized, 
authoritative  data  sources,  indi¬ 
vidual  research  by  newspapers 
is  welcomed. 

2 —  Under  the  group  system, 
common  in  the  larger  agencies, 
multiple  copies  are  desired.  Me¬ 
dia  directors,  associate  directors, 
and  print  buyers,  all  like  to  be 
exposed  to  useful  information. 


All  of  the  agencymen  said 
they  receive  help  from  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  but 
two  said  the  selling  of  the  news¬ 
paper  as  a  medium  could  be 
improved,  and  the  effort  was 
not  up  to  that  for  TV  or  even 
“rejuvenated  radio.” 

Mr.  Fischer  said:  “1  don’t 
think  newspapers  are  keeping 
up  with  TV  and  radio.  News¬ 
papers  are  handicapped.  They 
have  no  big  company  like  Niel¬ 


Foods  account  at  Benton  & 
Bowles,  said:  “Newspaper  re¬ 
search  and  promotion  have  im¬ 
proved  in  the  last  few  years, 
but  it  is  not  keeping  pace  with 
TV  and  radio. 

“There  is  a  dearth  of  signifi¬ 
cant  research  from  newspapers 
along  the  lines  of  audience 
measurement  and  accumulative 
readership.  We  do  not  get 
enough  readership  studies  from 
newspapers  covering  their  mar¬ 


kets.” 

Mr.  Lucinatelli  expressed  I® 
opinion  that  “promotionnit 
newspapers  are  on  a  par 
other  media,  but  could  paji; 
harder  than  they  do.” 

The  need  for  multiple  nui;. 
ings  of  promotion  material  ma; 
be  seen  by  the  general  “grou: 
plan  of  operation  in  large  age' 
cies.  In  the  case  of  Dance 
Fitzgerald  &  Sample,  for 
stance,  there  is  a  research 
brary  which  keeps  print  mecu: 
studies.  One  print  buyer,  JoL 
Snodgrass,  is  assigned  to  kee; 
up  with  newspaper  material. 

As  media  director,  v- 
Fischer  said  he  would  like 
continue  to  be  on  the  receivK 
end,  although  he  admitted  to- 
his  mail  is  screened  by  his  sec 
retary  who  has  instructioni : 
throw  away  “useless  promotion. 

At  frequent  intervals. 
agency  sends  out  media  buu 
tins  to  inform  the  entire  sta' 
of  important  information  ; 
news  concerning  all  media. 


Movement  of  Product? 

Mr.  Flanagan  said  there  ve 
“much  less  waste  today  tka- 
there  was  a  number  of  yea-: 
ago.” 

He  likes  particularly  the  ?to: 
panel  studies,  showing  ti: 
movement  of  goods  in  newsp. 
per  markets,  and  consu® 
analysis  reports. 

Mr.  DePierro  declared  r.; 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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OUTSTEPPING  the  competition  in  linage  could  be  the  idea  of 
this  "grand  finale"  number  at  the  Chicago  Tribune's  annual  adver¬ 
tising  convention.  The  song  and  dance  team  from  the  ad  staff 


includes:  front — Pat  Conners,  Joan  Ness,  Pat  Galvin,  Kathy  Kin- 
nucan,  Joan  Blais,  Pat  Scanlan  and  Pat  Moore;  rear — Frank  Cesari«' 
Warren  Molentin,  Harry  Lund,  John  Schumacher,  Bruce  DaYo'"'9' 
Charles  Chidsey  and  Tom  Rupp. 
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In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


Advfktisino  Ori'K'F!<!  Philadelphia,  30th  and  Market  Streets  *  Sew  York,  342  Madison  Avenue  •  Chirafo,  520  North  Michi|(an  Avenue 
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Ore.  Dairymen 


Plan  Budget 

Of  $65,000 


Corvallis,  Ore. 


From  an  advertising  budget 
of  $19,000  in  1956,  the  Oregon 
Dairymen’s  Association  pro¬ 
poses  an  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  budget  for  the 
1957-58  fiscal  year  of  almost 
$65,000.  Of  this,  $3.3,290  has 
been  specifically  designated  as 
advertising  with  nearly  $27,500 
to  go  into  Oregon  newspapers. 

Radio  and  television  have 
been  eliminated  from  the  adver¬ 


tising  budget,  although  some 
radio  is  expected  to  be  used  in 
merchandising  special  events 
and  funds  will  come  from  the 
merchandising  fund  which  will 
he  divided  between  newspapers, 
point  of-sale,  radio  and  cam¬ 
paign  helps.  Ten  billboards, 
costing  nearly  $500  a  month, 
are  included  in  the  budget. 

Approval  of  a  new  annual 
budget  of  $214,000  was  given 
by  the  state  dairymen  at  the 
close  of  their  63rd  state  con¬ 
vention  here  on  Jan.  10.  It  will 
become  effective  upon  approval 
by  the  state  ways  and  means 
committee,  probably  sometime 
in  March. 

The  newspaper  budget  (via 
Cole  &  Weber)  will  permit  an 
expanded  and  consistent  pro¬ 


gram  for  the  year.  Each  Ore¬ 
gon  metropolitan  newspaper 
will  run  at  least  one  ad  of  40 
column  inches  each  month. 
Other  Oregon  dailies  will  carry 
at  least  eight  ads  of  the  same 
size  during  the  year  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  special  June  Dairy 
Month  advertising.  .411  weeklies 
will  be  represented. 


Dairymen  Levy  lOc 
Ad  Assessment 


WORCESTER’S  Growth  is 
still  on  the  rise 


. . .  And  TELEGRAM  &  GAZETTE 
Circulation  is  at  an  All  Time  High 


93.6% 


INTENSIVE  COVERAGE 
WORCESTER  COUNTY 
Daily— 158,551 

(Sunday  —  105,474) 


Metropolitan  Worcester  County  Market 

1956  vs  1946 

Population  . .  UP  23%  (580,200) 

Retail  Sales  .  UP  98%  ($624,927,000) 

E.B.I . UP  75%  ($927,233,000) 


Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 

Klamath  Basin  Grade  A  Pro¬ 
ducers  Association,  grade  A 
dairymen  of  Klamath  county 
and  northern  California,  have 
approved  again  a  10c  per-hun- 
dredweight  voluntary  assess¬ 
ment  to  pay  for  promotion  and 
advertising. 

Jim  Allen,  display  advertis 
ing  salesman  for  the  Herald 
and  Newa,  was  named  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  advertising  copy.  He 
works  in  co-operation  with  Wil¬ 
bur  Haskins,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  and  secretary  of  the  as¬ 
sociation. 

The  assessment  raises  nearly 
$13,000  a  year  and  better  than 
90%  of  the  budget  goes  for 
newspaper  advertising.  This  is 
an  increase  from  less  than  30% 
scheduled  for  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  when  the  organization 
started  its  promotion  late  in 
1951.  Radio  advertising  was 
dropped  during  1956. 


Army  to  Negotiate 
Recruiting  Account 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
has  announced  that  the  nj. 
tional  advertising  contrict 
for  the  U.  S.  Army  Recruit¬ 
ing  Service  will  be  negotiated 
during  the  next  five  months. 
Award  of  contract  will  be 
made  about  July  1.  The  con¬ 
tract  will  cover  the  period 
July  1,  1957  to  June  30,  1958 

The  current  U.S.  Army 
recruiting  advertising  con 
tract,  scheduled  to  expire 
June  30,  has  been  held  by 
Dancer  -  Fitzgerald  -  Sample, 
Inc.,  since  October  1952. 

The  scope  of  the  accour; 
and  the  variety  of  services 
required  make  it  desirable  t:l 
limit  the  competition  to  nal 
tionally  recognized  agenciesi 
with  an  annual  domestic  bill 
ling  of  10  million  dollars  o  l 
more.  i 


4-A  Group  Reports 
On  Objectionable  Ads  i 


The  Worcester 

TELEGRAM  «nd  GAZETTE 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Howard  M.  Booth,  Publisher 

MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT.  Inc. 

Notional  Representatives 

aaeio  sranoN  wfae  tut  w  fkt  •  fit 


Hill  Heads  Dallas 
Chapter  of  AANR 

Hector  M.  Hill,  member  of 
The  John  Budd  Co.,  Dallas, 
Tex.,  been  elected  president  of 
the  Dallas  Chapter,  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

Other  officers  for  1957  include 
Sam  W,  Papert  Jr.,  Texas  Daily 
Press  League,  vicepresident ; 
M.  C.  Via,  Hearst  Advertising 
Service,  secretary-treasurer; 
and  A1  W.  Howe,  Burke, 
Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  national 
director. 

New  directors  elected  are 
Wylie  Stewart,  Scripps- Howard 
Newspapers  and  H.  W.  (Bill) 
Chapel,  Hearst  Advertising 
Service,  and  Mr.  Hill,  incoming 
president. 


In  the  10  yeai-s  since  it  ’tss 
founded,  the  Interchange 
Opinion  on  Objectionable  Ac 
vertising,  set  up  by  the  Amer, 
can  Association  of  Advcrtisiifj 
Agencies,  has  referred  a  toti 
of  1800  cases  to  agencies  « 
had  prepared  the  copy. 

The  group’s  report,  presintt 
last  week  in  New  York,  toI 
the  first  statement  of  resultj 
since  the  4-.4  set  up  the  grot; 
in  1946. 

Current  Chairman  Arthur  E| 
Tatham,  Tatham-Laird,  kt 
Chicago,  said  that  compUif 
made  by  any  agency  about  nij 
vertising  content  were  studiH 
by  committee  members  *b 
sometimes  side  with  the  adve:' 
tiser  rather  than  with  d 
complainant. 

Of  the  1800  cases  referred  - 
agencies,  only  four  agencii 
had  replied  that  they  had 
control  over  the  account 
fourth  of  the  complain^ 
charged  suggestive  content  o-’j 
bad  taste.  Twenty-four  age: 
cies  were  the  targets  of  *^1 
least  one  complaint  a  year,  S: 
Tatham  said,  and  10  agenc*| 
accounted  for  a  third  of  : ' 
accusations. 


ME  Goes  into  PR 

William  J.  Blitman,  for  nine 
and  half  years  managing  editor 
of  the  Trentonian,  has  resigned. 
He  will  establish  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  agency.  Mr.  Blitman  was 
on  the  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record  five  years  and  on  the 
Evening  Ledger  10  years. 


Retail  Linage  High 

Retail  linage  in  the 
Moines  Register  and 
reached  an  all  time  high  of  1*'; 
526,000  lines  in  1956. 

C.  Lee,  assistant  advertij^’ 
director  and  retail  manager- 
ports  this  represents  a  g*®  , 
6.2%  over  the  previous 
set  in  1955  and  12%  over 
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consumer  income  in  Texas.  25.5' 
100-couiity  Fort  Worl 
of  all  retail  sales  i 
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cutaf^ON/ 


L>;UMfir 


is  concentrated 
morket  .  .  .  and  25.1 

cne  prod^gc^d  in 

Worth  market 

|o£l  for23.7%of  Te*os'‘'r 

Sottrrr:  SHi^S  7  I  t6  estinmrrs 
•  rt  Worth  t  onsumer  marfxets 

LARGEST  MARKET  AREA 
IN  TEXAS  I 


LARGEST  CIRCULATION 
IN  TEXAS  I 


THE  100  COUNTY^ORT  WORTH  MARKET  ^ 

IS  ONE  OF  THE  IJATION'S  ^ 

GREATEST  INCOME  AREAS  V 

.  .  .  ond  the  sfrengvft  telling  force  in  this  morket  it 
the  Fort  Worth  Stor-Telegrom  .  .  .  Doily  or  Sundoy! 
20%  or  greoter  coveroge  (ABC)  in  49  cowntiet  Doily 
20%  or  greoter  coveroge  (ABC)  in  S5  cowntiet  Sundoy 

A  for  greoter  number  of  20%  fomily  coveroge 
cowntiet  thon  ony  other  Texot  Ncwti^perl 


Mop.  Courtesy  Stondord  Rote  and  Doto  Service 


253,312  DAILY  (m&c  comb 
229,038  SUNDAY 

ABC  Aud't  Report  Morch  31  I9S6 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

AMON  C  CARTER  JR  nmd  Nor>ene>  AdverNsing  0<re<re' 
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In  Texas 


YOUR  ADVERTISING  DOLLAR 


IS  WORTH  FAR  MORE  IN... 


LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 

•fvithout  the  ute  of  Cootettt.  Schemes  or  Premiwmt  —  "  iu*t  a  Good  N^v^spoprr 
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Local  Grocery 
Brands  Threat 
To  National 

Ijocal  and  regional  brands 
continue  to  be  a  constant  threat 
to  national  brands  that  do  not 
stay  on  their  toes,  according 
to  the  10th  annual  surrey  of 
grocery  product  distribution  in 
15  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 
markets. 

As  in  past  years  the  survey, 
which  covers  various  brands  in 
77  different  classifications  of 
merchandise,  emphasizes  the 
differences  that  exist  market 
by  market  and  the  need  for  in¬ 
dividual  treatment  by  merchants 
who  want  to  achieve  an  equal 
degree  of  success  on  a  nation¬ 
wide  scale. 

According  to  Harold  Riesz. 
Scripps-Howard  director  of  pro¬ 
motion  and  research,  the  new 
study  notes  a  6%  increase  in 
the  total  number  of  brands 
found  after  making  allowance 
for  the  addition  of  the  “Fabric 
Softeners”  classification. 

The  study  also  shows  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  and  per¬ 
cent  of  brands  found  in  all 
maikets.  Major  increases,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  in  brands  found 


in  only  one  or  two  markets. 

“This  would  indicate,”  Mr. 
Riesz  said,  “that  as  strong  as 
national  brands  might  be  in  the 
volume  of  sales  they  account 
for,  they  still  are  no  deterrent 
to  local  manufacturers  who 
feel  they  have  a  good  product 
and  that  they  can  get  a  fair 
share  of  the  available  business.” 


Little,  Former  Newsman, 
Opens  Own  PR  Company 

Mo.ntgomery,  Ala. 

A  new  public  relations  firm 
has  been  incorporated  here  un¬ 
der  the  title,  Tom  Little  and 
Associates. 

Mr.  Little  is  a  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  AP  Bureau  in 
Montgomery  and  later  served 
as  managing  editor  of  the 
Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle.  He  is 
president  of  the  new  firm. 


Canada’s  Outlook 

Cockfield,  Brown  &  Company, 
Ltd.,  has  just  completed  the 
condensation  of  125  selected 
briefs  prepared  by  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Canada’s  Eco¬ 
nomic  Prospects.  These  conden¬ 
sations  have  been  found  and 
published  under  the  title 
“Canada’s  Economic  Future.” 


Kogan 


Hicks  &  Greist  Names 
Kogan  PR  Director 

Irving  Smith  Kogan  will 
join  Hicks  &  Greist,  Inc.,  New 
York  and  Los  Angeles  adver¬ 
tising  agency, 
as  public  rela¬ 
tions  director. 
He  has  resigpied 
from  a  similar 
position  at  J.M. 
Hickerson  Inc., 
effective  Feb.  1. 

Mr.  Kogan 
was  formerly 
publicity  direc¬ 
tor  of  Maubert 
St.  G e o r g es, 
Inc.,  edited  technical  and  busi- 
nes.s  magazines,  and  was  on  the 
New  York  staff  of  Reuters- 
Australian  Associated  Press. 

• 

New  ‘Editors’  Guide’ 
Lists  PR  Features 

Carl  Friedan,  former  owner 
uf  Key  Features,  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  mat  service,  has  joined  up 
with  Fred  Morris  Associates,  a 
PR  service  organization,  in  pub¬ 
lication  of  “Editors’  Guide”,  a 
quarterly  listing  available  “free” 
features  for  the  press. 

Winter  issue  has  been  mailed 
to  10,700  editors,  writers,  radio 
and  TV  program  directors,  Mr. 
Friedan  said. 


Chrysler  Announces 
Shifts  in  PR  Staff 

Chrysler  Corp.  announced  this 
week  a  number  of  changes  ii 
its  public  relations  echelons. 

Ralph  G.  Hesler,  formerly  is 
charge  of  public  relations  (or 
Chrysler’s  Indiana  plants,  hu 
been  promoted  to  the  new  pos. 
tion  of  PR  representative  for 
the  company’s  central  market 
ing  area,  comprising  13  mid 
western  and  southeastern  states 
Rodney  C.  Anderson  succeeds 
Mr.  Hesler. 

Mr.  Hesler’s  newspaper  ei 
perience  includes  work  for  the 
Indianapolis  Star,  Indianapoh 
Times,  Washington  (D.C.)  Da  !, 
Mews,  and  the  Crawfordtvil’j 
(Ind.)  Journal  Review. 

Chrysler  also  announced  sf  j 
pointment  of  Sam  Petok,  forj 
merly  in  charge  of  New  Yorij 
PR,  to  the  newly  created  poe  ‘ 
tion  of  PR  director  at  its  !  i 
Soto  Division. 

Mr.  Petok,  a  native  of  Detro  , 
is  a  former  newsman,  havir.jj 
worked  six  years  for  the  Drfr  I 
Free  Press  and  the  .Via' 
(Fla.)  Herald.  As  a  reporter 
on  the  Free  Press  he  won  tr 
Newspaper  Guild  award  in 
for  the  “best  job  of  indindu: 
leporting.” 

Mr.  Petok  has  been  succeed  ; 
by  George  H.  Cushing. 


Kelly-Smith  Company 


NEW  YORK 
420  Lexington  Avenue 

CHICAGO 

111  W.  W’ashinglon  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Philadelphia  Nat'l  Rank  RIcIg. 


DETROIT 

New  Center  Building 
BOSTON 

Parker  House  Office  Bldg. 
ATLANTA 

624  Fulton  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg. 


SYRACUSE 
472  S.  Salina  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
300  Montgomery  Street 

LOS  ANGELES 
.5223  Wibhire  Blvd. 


All  Officeit  C.amimiiy  Ouiied  And  Operated 
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The  first  daily  newspaper  strip  built  on 

modern  fiction’s  most  successful  theme 


An  American  Success  Story 


Kriny:,in}i  to  daily  ncuspapci  readers 

the  human  drama  of  today's  business  leorld— 

•  the  clash  of  conflicting  ambitions 

•  the  shattered  dreams  and  hard-won  gains 

•  the  romance  and  heartaches 


is/r 

»/  Vs.':' 


DO  you  CONDUCT 
'  /ta  THE  TOURS, 
MR.  SAXON,  OR 
/  ARE  WE  ^ 
,  SPECIAL?  \n 


JUDO  SAXON— His  rise  from  shipping  clerk  to  promi¬ 
nence  and  power  will  take  readers  into  the  fascinat¬ 
ing  human  stories  at  the  very  heart  of  business  and 
industry. 

BEN  HUTCHINS— Tough,  eccentric  president  of 
Hutchins  Glass  Company.  He  hand-picks  Judd  as  his 
"heir  apparent."  starts  him  as  a  shipping  clerk, 
lires  and  re-hires  him. 


Tlu'  hninan  interest  story  behind 
the  stnnigle  for  business  success 
first  pro\  ('d  its  pojfiilar  appeal  in  the  days 
of  Horatio  .Vl^er.  Today,  the  fascination 
of  the  public  with  “behind-the-scenes" 
Inisiitess  fiction  is  stronger  than  ever. 
lV(H)f  of  this  attraction  is  the 
phenomenal  success  enjoyed  by 
many  recent  and  current  movies,  novels, 
T\’  and  stage  plays  based  on  this  theme. 
Now,  KING  brings  this  proved  appeal  — 
written  with  .skill  and  drawn  with  artistrv 


yoU‘RE  SPECIAL,  1 
'  AU  RISHT/^^^ 

...  I  GET  ’EM  ALL- 
AND  I  HAVEN'T  LOST 
A  TOUR  PARTY  VeT, 
V  MISS  CALDWELL. 


An  entirely 
new  kind  of 
adventure-story  strip 
by  Ken  Bald 

and  Jerry  Brondficld 


PEGGY  GREGG -Hutchins'  sec¬ 
retary.  Beautiful,  businesslike, 
hopelessly  in  love  with  Judd. 

TRACY  CALDWELL -Debu¬ 
tante  daughter  of  an  impor¬ 
tant  Hutchins  customer  and 
Judd's  introduction  to  a  clas¬ 
sic  conflict;  love  vs.  business. 

JOE  MURDOCK -The  ship¬ 
ping  room  boss.  He  gives 
Judd  his  first  lesson  in 
ruthless  •'■elf  survival. 


—to  newspaper  comic  pages 
for  the  first  time. 

JUDD  SAXON  is  available 
daily  in  4  and  5  columns. 


For  sample  proofs  or  terms,  leritr^  phone, 

or  wire  colleet  F.  J.  Nieht,  General  S<des  Mana<ier 

KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 


First  release:  April  8,  1957 

^'>IT0R  8c  publisher  for  Januars  26.  1957 


2'35  Fast  loth  Street,  Sew  York  IT,  New  York 


RETAIL  SLRVEY 


Men 's  Wear  Movie  Film 
Tells  Role  of  Newspaper 


Chicago  public  relations  and  merchandis- 
A  24  minute  documentary  mo-  ing  materials  to  local  retailer 
tion  i)icture  telling  the  story  of  jiromotions  are  emphasized  in 
the  development  of  the  national  the  film. 

advertising  and  public  relations  The  film  points  out  that  in 
campaign  of  the  American  In-  the  past  few  months  more  than 
stitute  of  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  50  special  supplements  have 
— and  relating  the  role  of  news-  been  built  by  newspapers  around 
papers  in  the  success  of  that  the  Institute  program.  Cam- 
operation  —  has  been  produced  paign  theme  and  slogan  are 
by  the  Institute.  “Dress  Right — You  Can’t  .Afford 

The  picture,  a  1C  millimeter  Not  To!’’ 
sound  and  color  production,  de  Advertising  for  the  campaign 
picts  the  development  of  the  is  being  directed  by  Batten, 
promotion  campaign  which  has  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
united  all  segments  of  the  men’s  New  York,  and  jiublic  relations 
and  boys’  apparel  industry  dur-  by  Mayer  and  O’Brien,  Inc., 
ing  the  last  18  months  and  Chicago. 

w'hich  has  enabled  the  Institute  Prints  of  the  film  are  avail- 
to  launch  its  nationwide  con-  able  to  newsj)aper  executives 
sumer  education  program.  for  showing  to  their  staffs  and 

Successes  scored  by  many  to  their  local  men’s  and  boys’ 
newspapers,  including  the  Chi-  wear  retailers  on  a  “first  come 
cagu  Tribune,  Milwaukee  i'Wis.)  first  seiwed’’  basis,  according 
Sentinel,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  to  Institute  President  Francis 
Journal  and  Oak  Leaves  (Oak  DeW.  Pratt.  Prints  may  be  ob- 
Park,  Ill.),  in  adapting  the  In-  tained  by  writing  the  Public 
stitute’s  national  advertising.  Relations  Division,  .American 


Association’s  convention.  They 


Institute  of  Men’s  and  Boys’ 

Wear,  386  Fourth  .Avenue,  New  are 
York  16,  New  York. 

Men's  W^ear  Group 
Offers  Spring  Kit 

The  10th  consecutive  edition 
of  a  semi-annual  editorial  and 
advertising  program  on  men’s 
and  boys’  wear  will  be  distrib¬ 
uted  next  week  to  newspapers 
by  the  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear 
Inter  Industry  Council,  New 
York. 

Initial  mailing  of  the  package 
is  to  1,500  advertising  directors 
and  retail  advertising  managers. 

About  20(t  requests  have  al 
ready  been  received  for  the  co 
ordinated  program,  which  is 
used  by  newspaper  advertising 
departments  to  develop  local 
men’s  and  boys’  wear  retail  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Included  in  the  kit  are  an 
editorial  supplement  —  covering 
major  style  trends  in  men’s  and 
boys’  wear  for  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer,  and  featuring  27  photo- 
graph.s — and  a  selection  of  ad-  person 
vertising  layouts  for  use  in 
spring  and  summer  advertising 
campaigns  of  local  retail  stores. 

CAothiers  to  Honor 
Stores,  Newspapers 

The  National  Association  of 
Retail  Clothiers  and  Furnishers  it  ig  beii 
will  present  awards  to  winners  nitely.  Th 
of  its  first  annual  competition  tracted  the 
for  men’s  wear  retail  advertis-  al  researcl 
ing  on  Feb.  12  in  Atlantic  City,  Competit 
N.  J.  ping  cent 

In  addition  to  “Oscars”  to  town  firm 
stores  winning  the  top  awards  promoting  more  down 
for  outstanding  men’s  wear  ad  shopping.  They  hit  upon 
vertising  during  the  period  Sept.  Mystery  Shopper”  project 
1-Dec.  1,  1956,  individuals  re-  agreed  to  redeem  $2.60  gifi 
sponsible  for  the  ads,  as  well  tificates  in  merchandise, 
as  the  newspapers  in  which  they  week,  a  different  person  s 
appeared,  will  be  honored  at  the  as  “The  Mystery  Shopper.* 
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In  the  large-store  classifici 
tion,  Benson  Rixon  Co.,  Chicaini. 
for  ad  that  ran  Oct.  3  in  th 
Chicago  Tribune  and  Chicaitl 
Daily  News.  James  C.  Wood 
ward,  ad  director,  was  respoii 
sible.  In  the  medium-store  clis 
sification,  Straus  Co.,  Grant' 
Forks,  N.  D.,  for  ad  in  thj 
Grand  Forks  Herald.  Dean  X 


Downtown  merchants  ban 
prolonged  indefinitely  the  lift 
a  promotional  creatiot 
known  as  “The  Mystery  Shop 
per,”  according  to  the  ReporU’ 
T  elegram. 

“The  Mystery  Shopper"  it 
secretly  selected  tt 
circulate  downtown  between  1 
and  9  p.m.  Thursdays  and  d» 


"He’s  a  big  advertising  man,  all  right.  He  just  whisjjered, 
The  Solid  So.  I  in  Solid  Cincinnati  is  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 


The  Cincinnati  Daily  Enquirer  is  solid 
No.  1  right  down  the  line.  Including  a 
21,000  edge  in  City  Zone  circulation  . .  . 
a  healthy  lead  in  Retail  Display  Linage. 
Get  full  story  from  Moloney,  Regan  & 
Schmitt,  Inc. 


I  |jOCAUV'»P*^*^^SwiK  MASAZINES 


The  mogk  Formula  for  Mosf  intensive  readership  and  Greatest  Advertising  Results  is  LOCAL  lOITING  and  GRAVURE  reproduction 


INTENSIVE  COVERAGE -80%  to  99%  family  (over, 
age. 


TIMING  FLEXIBILITY  —  “When  they  are  skiing  in 

Buffalo,  the  azaleas  ore  blooming  in  New  Orleons.*' 


rvvvwc  one  or  more 

Home  Kdited  (irax  ure  Maj.ja/ines 

.  .  .  individually  edited  and  distributed 
with  51  great  Sunday  Newspapers. 

No  other  media  can  deliver 
your  “Sunday  Advertising  Punch" 
so  extensively  and  effectively, 
with  such  flexibility. 


MERCHANDISING  FIEXIBIIITY 

sage  to  the  morfcet. 


SELLING  ATMOSPHERE  -  who. 


MAGAZINE  REPRODUCTION  -  dromotic.  COLOR 
GRAVURE 


ECONOMICAL  PRODUCTION 


IDEAL  FOR  TESTING 

motkefs. 


LOCALLY  EDITED  —  full  of  what  interests  readers 

most  their  own  community  their  neighbors  — 
themselves. 


UNMATCHED  READERSHIP 

published  survey. 


as  proved  by  every 


Twelve  ef  the  best  of  the  SI  home  edited  grovure  mogozines; 

AKtOM  lEACON  JOUINAl  •  ATIANTA  JOURNAL  AND  CONSTITUTION 
COlUMIUS  DISRATCH  •  DINVIR  ROST  •  HOUSTON  CHRONICIC 
INDIANAROIIS  STAR  •  lOUISVIllC  COURItR  JOURNAL 
NCWARK  News  •  NfW  ORICANS  TUNIS  RKAYUNI  STATIS 
RNOINIX  ARIZONA  RCRUIIIC  •  ST.  LOUIS  CLOU  DIMOCRAT 
TOIIDO  UADI 


UNMATCHED  READERSHIP 

taneous  reader  response. 


as  proved  by  spon- 
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Holiday’  Ad  No  Holiday  for  Agency,  Daily 


COLOR 


is  the 
key 

in  Altoona 

Rich  rewards  are  waiting 
in  Altoona,  if  you’ll  just 
add  color  to  your  sales 
schedule.  These  product- 
hungry  people  spend 
$187  million  a  year  for 
everything  from  hard¬ 
ware  to  hi-fi.  The  more 
they  get,  the  more  they 
want.  They  just  keep  buy¬ 
ing  and  buying  and  buy¬ 
ing. 

No  merchandiser  can  af- 


I 


B  On  Friday,  Jan.  11,  a  Holi- 
p  day  magazine  advertisement 
g  appeared  on  the  back  page 
B  of  the  New  York  Times,  fea- 
B  turing  the  Holiday-DuPont 
B  fashion  show  given  the  pre- 
B  vious  day  at  the  Statler  for 
I  the  National  Retail  Dry 
B  Goods  Association  convention, 
g  Copy  explained  the  thinking 
B  behind  the  promotion,  and 
B  direct  quotes  from  prominent 
B  store  executives  on  their  re- 
m  action  to  the  show  were  high- 
B  lighted. 

I  In  all,  it  was  an  effective 
I  advertisement  (see  cut).  But 
g  the  really  spectacular  fea- 
B  ture  was  the  fact  that,  until 
g  4:00  p.m.  on  Thursday,  the 
I  B  previous  afternoon,  there 
1  B  was  no  art,  no  quotes,  and 
m  only  tentative  copy  which 
,  B  faced  major  revision.  There 
I  B  could  be  no  ad  until  the  show 
!  p  took  place. 

;  B  As  a  result,  the  following 
j  g  12-hour  production  schedule 
'  B  evolved  which  Holiday  and 
j  g  its  agency,  BBDO,  worked 
g  out  with  split-second  timing. 

I  g  Thursday  .  .  . 

‘  g  9:30  a.m.;  The  mechanical 

B  of  the  proposed  ad.  without 
H  illustration  and  with  tenta- 
I  tive  copy  sent  over  to  the 
I  Times  production  office. 
m  11:30  a.m.:  Buzz  Williams 

B  Holiday’s  advertising  man- 
g  ager,  Marty  Conroy,  BBDO 
g  copy  group  head,  and  Jim 
^  Hollyday,  BBDO  account 


exec,  go  over  final  details  for 
getting  direct  quotes  from 
store  executives  attending 
the  show. 

12:00  noon:  First  copy 
change.  Get  type  proof  over 
to  the  Times. 


HOLIDAY  maKOzine 
r«aUy  packed  ’em  In  yeaterday! 


1:30  p.m-:  Charlie  Aroman- 
do,  BBDO  art  director,  and 
photog^rapher  Henry  Drav- 
neek,  meet  at  the  Statler 
ballroom.  Camera  placed 
in  position.  Lighting  set  up 
and  checked.  Show  starts 
in  an  hour. 

2:45  p.m.:  The  fa.shion  show 
begins.  Crowd  packs  the  ball¬ 
room.  Another  copy  change 
needed,  Marty  Conroy  de¬ 
cides.  Headline  revised.  Now 
reads:  “Holiday  Magazine 
Really  Packed  ’Em  in  Yester¬ 
day.”  Call  agency’s  type 


shop.  Get  revised  proofs  to  fw 
the  Times. 

3:25  p.m.:  Photographer 
Dravneek,  art  director  Aro- 
mando,  and  account  exec  Jin 
Hollyday  leave  show  after 
shooting  11  pictures,  head 
for  Dravneek’s  studio. 

4:00  p.m.:  Sliow  over,  Bua 
Williams  and  Marty  Conroy 
cover  cocktail  party  to  get 
quotes  on  reaction  to  show.  | 
Quotes  then  rushed  to  the  j  L 
Times  to  have  copy  specified  || 
and  set.  |l 

4:45  p.m.:  Aromando  and  | 
Hollyday  make  final  selec-  1 
tion  of  photograph  at  studio.  | 
Grab  cab  for  offices  of  re-  | 
toucher  Jack  Lichten. 

5:15  p.m.:  BBDO  type  shop 
delivers  revised  headline  to 
the  Times. 

5:45  p.m.:  Aromundo  and 
Hollyday  arrive  at  the 
Times  with  retouched  photo. 
Andy  Regona,  Times’  produc¬ 
tion  man,  on  constant  alert 
for  the  job.  Photo  and  copy 
rushed  to  be  plated. 

10:00  p.m.  Times  hits  the  | 
street  with  the  early  city  edi-  | 
tion.  Holiday  ad  on  the  back  | 
page.  But  no  breather  yet.  1 
Final  corrections  to  be  made  | 
on  the  engraver’s  proof.  | 
10:10  p.m.:  Corrections  | 

made  .  .  .  incorporated  in  the  | 
ad  for  the  late  city  edition.  | 

.  .  .  Let’s  get  a  cup  of  cof-  | 
fee.  I 


ford  to  Ignore  this  potent 
package  of  purchasing 
power  .  .  .  especially 
when  95.1%  of  the  city 
zone  families  read  and 
respond  to  advertising 
In  Altoona’s  only  eve¬ 
ning  newspaper.  Whether 
you’re  selling  products  or 
services,  you’ll  really 
reap  results  if  you  adver¬ 
tise  in  color  .  .  .  two,  , 
three  or  full  r.o.p.  color  j 

in  the  Altoona  Mirror.  j 

Sell  with  COLOR  in  the ' 


Eltoona 

SllZtcror. 


Altoona  Pennsylvania's  Only 
Evening  Newspaper 

RICHARD  E.  BEELER.  Adv.  Mgr. 


Coverage  Pattern!* 

Shown  in  Stndy 

Latest  study  of  newspaper 
coverage  patterns  in  Los 
.4ngeles  County  is  currenty 
being  shown  by  the  Pasadena 
Independent,  Star-News  and 
Ridder-Johns,  Inc.  to  groups  of 

1 

Breakfast  Briefs  ! 

With  the  rigorous  holidays 
behind  us,  we  can  all  settle 
dow’n  to  the  contemplative  life. 
These  are  perfect  days  for  sit¬ 
ting  beside  a  roaring  fire  with 
a  good  seed  catalogue. 

*  *  * 

Soviet  leaders  have  taken  an-  | 
other  look  at  Stalin’s  record  j 
and  have  decided  to  let  by-gones 
be  by  gones.  They  can’t  hold  a 
grudge  against  a  man  whose  i 
murders  were  just  some  of ! 
those  little  mistakes  they  have 
all  made  from  time  to  time. 

h'rom  the  Clrt’rland  Plain  Dealer 


agency  and  sales  executives  in 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
Chicago  and  New  York.  The 
study  is  being  shown  in  a 
series  of  weekly  luncheons. 

Entitled  “The  New  Half  of 
Los  Angeles  County,”  the  pres¬ 
entation  shows  that  Los  Angeles 
County,  from  a  newspaper 
coverage  standpoint,  is  actually 
two  distinct  markets;  the  in¬ 
side  half  and  the  outside  half, 
each  with  approximately  2(4 
million  population.  The  outside 
half,  the  portion  outside  of 
L.A.  ABC  city  zone,  is  shown 
as  the  big,  growing  “New 
Half.”  It  is  in  this  area 
around  which  the  new  Pasadena 
presentation  is  based. 

• 

Schachte  Elected 

Henry  Schachte,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Lever  Brothers  Company, 
has  been  elected  treasurer  of 
the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers  for  1957  by  the  ANA 
Board  of  Directors. 


lUUlillllllllllllliillllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllliilliillil^^ 


OHl  Section  Leads 

To  New  Position 

Eugene,  Ok 
Production  of  an  outstandinf 
section  based  on  the  “Open 
tion  Home  Improvement”  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  Eugene  Regittn 
Guard  has  led  to  a  new  positior 
for  James  E.  Hoffer, 

Mr.  Hoffer  resigned  as  k 
tail  advertising  salesman  for 
the  Register-Guard  to  accept  i 
position  as  director  of  the  news 
paper  service  department  f® 
OHI,  with  headquarters  at  M 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York 
He  sold  three-quarters  of  tbf 
advertising  in  the  Register 
Guard’s  recent  48-page  Offl 
section.  It  drew  the  plaudits  w 
John  R.  Doscher,  executive  di 
rector  of  OHI  as  the  “1>^ 
example  of  the  power  of  OHI 
to  help  build  newspaper  lin»P 
and  serve  the  community  siow 
taneously.” 
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The  modern  way  sells  more  groceries 


iVloDERN  METHODS  sell  more  grocery  linage,  too. 
That’s  why  the  alert,  aggressive  sales  staff 
of  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley  is 
constantly  backed  by 
new  research  and  promotion  techniques. 
It  pays  off  for  the  newspapers  we  represent. 

The  SBF  diversified  market  approach  sells  space 
on  just  about  everything — although  buggy  whip  linage 
isn’t  doing  as  well  as  it  vised  to. 

Take  a  look  at  the  check  list  on  the  right.  Are  you 
getting  all  this  from  yoiur  national  sales  force? 


Story,  Brooks  &  Finley  offers  oil  this: 

Does  your 
representative? 

COMPLETE  SALES  COVERAGE.  Coast-to-cooit, 
Canada  to  S.  America.  Ten  strategic  offices. 

□ 

MANPOWER.  A  well-balanced,  enthusiastic  staff 
of  self  starters! 

n 

COMPLETE  RESEARCH  DEPARTMENT.  Continuously 
developing  sound  facts  for  new  presentations,  sales 
plans  and  methods. 

□ 

FULL  TIME  PROMOTION.  Market  data  books, 
timely  brochures  and  letters,  prepared  by  our  own 
art  and  printing  departments. 

□ 

SPECIAL  ROTO  &  COLOR  DEPARTMENTS  for 
Sunday  magazines,  comics  and  R.O.P.  color. 

r : 

INDIVIDUAUZED  SELLING.  Every  paper,  every 
market  sold  on  its  special  merits. 

n 

NEWSPAPERS  EXCLUSIVELY.  No  radio,  no  TV,  no 
divided  responsibility. 

DIVERSIFIED  MARKETS.  Let  us  show  you  how  this 
pays  off  for  you  in  new  businessi 

(_j 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 


INCORPORATED 
Newspaper  Representatives 
230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
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MONTANA 


WASHINGTON 


Rjrtland 


IDAHO 


Natural  Distribution  Area  necessitates  exception  to  Metropolitan  Concept 


Effective  Income:  Sl.800,4%.000 

Retail  Sales:  $1,313,678,000 

Families:  336,300  (Population:  1.064,600) 

ThtSfxfkesman-Reviewand  Spokane  Daily 
Chronicle  reach  5  out  of  10  families. 


Total  Spokane  Market 

The  self-contained 
Inland  Empire 


Effective  Income:  $1,106,219,000 

Retail  Sales:  $  773.391,000 

Families:  193,600  (Population:  628,100) 

The  Spokesman-Review  and  Spokane  Daily 
Chronicle  reach  8  out  of  10  families. 


Retail  Trading  Zone 

One  of  the  largest  areas 
in  the  nation 


Effective  Income: 
Retail  Sales: 
Families:  83,000 


Metropolitan  Spokane 

Hub  and  trading  center 
of  the  Inland  Empire  The  Spokesman-Review  and  Spokane  Daily 

Chronicle  reach  10  out  of  10  families. 


Totals  at*  cumulaliva;  Population,  housaholds,  incomo,  salas:  Salas  Managamant,  19S6;  Ckculalion:  ABC  Audit  Bapoft,  March  31,  1956 
*24  complata  countias  shown,  latast  data,  with  axcaption  of  circulation,  unavailabla  lor  parts  of  co'jntias  dalinad  by  ABC 
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The  Spokane  Market  is: 

4  times  as  big 
as  it  looks! 

It’s  one  of  the  Wesfs  largest  marketing  areas 


Scheduling  markets  purely  by  metropolitan  areas?  Watch  out  then, 
when  you  look  at  Spokane.  It  calls  for  an  exception.  Seen  in  the  com¬ 
parisons  opposite,  metropolitan  measurements  just  can’t  do  this  big, 
isolated  market— or  your  sales  estimates— justice.  Measured  by  any 
market  index— population,  income,  retail  sales— it’s  4  times  as  big  as 
its  metropolitan  area.  And  what’s  better,  you  sell  it  all  when  you  sell  Spo¬ 
kane  by  " A-scheduling”  its  two  big  daily  newspapers— The  Spokesman-Review 
and  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle. 


The  Spokesman-Review 
Spokane  Oaiuy  Chronicle 


Advtrtnmg  Repmtniatities:  Crtsmtr  &  P'oodward.  Inc.  Sunday  Spokesman- Rnitw  carries  .Metro  Sunday  comics  and  This  Week  magazine. 


Cover 

the  Inland  Empire 
tike 

the  sunshine 


1  out  of  every 

2  families 
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Newspapers 
Get  Series  of 
Career  Ads 


UNUSUAL  CREATIVE  EFFORT  by 


.  members  of  adverfising  staff  !s  rewarded  by  John  W.  Moffett,  ad  director 
at  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  sales  conference:  The  winners  of  awards  (savings  bonds  and  certificates), 
left  to  right,  are:  Carl  A.  Carlson,  retail;  James  J.  Anderson  and  John  M.  Anthony,  classified;  Daniel  J. 

Donahue,  national. 


nominal  charge  to  newspapers  ercise  talents  for  anyone  who  education,  including  mastery  of  ARF  Issues  Report 

wishing  to  use  them.  wants  to  write,  report  on  or  be  special  subjects  in  a  school  of  •  it  c 

The  first  ad  sets  out  the  critical  of  the  news  happenings  journalism.  On  TV  Sets  in  U.S. 

general  advantages  of  news-  day.”  It  warns  that  por-  Third  in  the  series  is  an  ad  -pjjg  Advertising  R 

paper  work,  points  out  that  trayals  of  newspapermen  in  devoted  to  the  mechanical  de-  Foundation  has  puhlis 

jobs  are  available  and  tries  to  ntiovies,  on  TV,  or  on  radio  are  partments.  report  titled  “National 

knock  down  the  idea  that  all  usually’  not  true  to  life  and  The  fourth  ad  concerns  the  Television  Sets  ii 

newspapermen  are  underpaid.  editorial  department  advertising  department  and  Households  _  August 

The  ad  describes  newspaper  a  daily  newspaper  has  no  points  out  that  “selling  adver-  'j'jjjg  jg  jjjg  third  ARF 

work  as  work  “that  is  interest-  place  for  ‘speaking-through-the-  tising  can  be  intriguing.”  television  penetration 

ing,  stimulating  and  rewarding,  side-of-the-mouth’  and  ‘foot-on-  The  circulation  department  is  households  for  which  da 

spiritually  and  financially."  the-bar  rail’  swa.shbucklers.”  the  subject  of  the  fifth  ad.  obtained  as  a  supplen 

The  second  ad  dwells  on  the  The  ad  points  out  that  the  “Working  in  a  circulation  de-  conjunction  w: 

editorial  department  as  offering  best  way  to  reach  the  top  jobs  partment  offers  a  splendid  out-  Current  Population  Sun 

“unlimited  opportunities  to  ex-  is  through  a  liberal  college  to  young  people  of  promise,”  ducted  by  the  U.S.  Bu 

I - - - - - -  the  ad  says.  ^  the  Census. 

The  final  ad  is  devoted  to  the  ^g  August  1956, 
need  for  people  “whose  interest  (,00,  or  76.2%,  of  all  hoi 
lies  in  business  or  office  man-  g^e  or  more  televisi 
accounting,  or  pur-  __  comnared  with  about 


MEMO 

TO :  AJ^  Spaco 
1,770,000 

17SC,.  jhid  ou 

og  /,0OO,  OOOjS^mAd  (uc  , 

Th/i 

acceSta/t^'ffidt 

JuMty  /6koum^ 

id  po<jOOA/t’  /mwwjC  'thdOL’ilud 

//r^icA,  pJifo 

MfJOcryii^SL  TJjUat 

AWUL~tJd^ 


agement, 
chasing.” 

It  points  out  the  chances  for 
advancements  and  that  “the 
newspaper  must  show  a  profit 
to  stay  in  business  and  remain 
independent  .  .  .  The  newspaper 
business  accepts  no  subsidy 
from  anybody.” 


Canadian  Ad  Money 
Seen  Growing  in  ’57 

Montreal 
Canadian  advertising  in  1957 
is  expected  to  hit  the  $600,- 
000,000  mark,  up  15%  over 
last  year,  according  to  Market¬ 
ing  magazine.  Manufacturers 
expect  dollar  sales  to  increase 
by  8.6%. 

National  advertising  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  climb  14%  to  $228,- 
000,000;  local  advertising  to  go 
up  15%  to  $264,000,000. 


Injunction  Denied 

Rochester,  Minn. 
The  Olmsted  County  District 
Court  today  held  that  a  con¬ 
tract  prohibiting  the  use  of 
Washington  trading  stamps  is  unenforceable 
Senator  William  M.  Langer  and  against  public  policy.  The 
of  North  Dakota  has  reintro-  court  denied  a  group  of 
duced  his  bill  to  prohibit  inter-  Rochester  retail  gasoline  dealers 
state  transportation  of  alcoholic  an  injunction  that  would  have 
beverage  advertising.  The  bill  restrained  the  operator  of  » 
has  been  pigeonholed  for  more  service  station  from  issuing 
than  a  dozen  years.  stamps. 
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MEDIA  DIRECTOR 


(Advertisement) 


Thank  You^  Advertisers 


•  •  • 


.  .  .  for  the  greatest  advertising  year  in  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald  History. 

During  1956  The  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
gained  1,689,000  lines  of  advertising  while  each  of  the 
other  papers  lost  over  670,000  lines. 

The  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald’s  415,000 
Sunday  and  385,000  daily  circulation — hy  far  the  largest* 
in  Washington — makes  it  the  most  productive  and  profit¬ 
able  selling  medium  in  Washington. 


’"130,000  more  circulation  than  the  Evening  Star, 
124,000  more  than  the  Sunday  Star, 

211,000  more  than  the  Daily  News 

(  A  Jvrrtisement) 
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TV  Sales  Data 

(Cmitinru'd  from  pa(fi  18) 


newspaper  reps  should  avoid 
trying  to  change  a  newspaper 
list  mid-stream  when  not  in¬ 
cluded  on  a  list. 

“That’s  very  poor  as  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  newspaper  selling,’’ 
he  said.  “Very  often  such  a  pa¬ 
per  knocks  his  competition  hard, 
and  hurts  the  entire  medium.” 

Mr.  Brew  reported  that  25% 
of  each  morning’s  mail  he  re¬ 
ceives  is  data  sent  him  by 
newspapers  and  their  repre¬ 
sentatives.  He  likes  to  get  it. 
He  also  sees  an  average  of  four 
representatives  daily. 

Background  Details 

Mr.  Brew  declared  he  likes 
to  receive  “background  details 
on  what  makes  a  newspaper 
tick.” 

“Newspapers  have  a  great 
story  to  tell  and  1  enjoy  hearing 
and  reading  it”,  Mr.  Brew  said. 

“Information  I  get  from  news¬ 
papers  which  registers  wdth  me, 
but  which  I  do  not  always  keep 
comes  under  the  heading  of  the 
inside  editorial  enterprise  that 
keeps  people  reading  a  daily”. 


Magazines  do  this  more  often 
than  newspapers,  and  further¬ 
more  advertising  agency  buyers 
are  more  apt  to  know  about  the 
editorial  content  of  magazines 
than  distant  newspapers,  be¬ 
cause  they  read  them  in  their 
homes.  I  think  most  buyers 
want  to  know  what  makes  read¬ 
ers  buy  a  certain  newspaper 
every  day.” 

Mr.  Brew  was  responsible  for 
a  detailed  study  of  the  New 
York  market  completed  in  1953, 
now'  up  for  revision.  He  has 
started  a  similar  analysis  of  the 
Los  Angeles  market. 

• 

Slaiiips-Coiihaim  Issues 
16-Page  Tab  Section 

A  special,  16-page  tabloid 
newspaper  section  containing 
editorial  illustrations,  articles, 
and  suggested  ads,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Home  &  Gardens  has 
been  released  to  leading  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  with  the  Febru¬ 
ary,  1957  issue  of  the  Stamps- 
Conhaim  General  Newspaper 
Advertising  Service. 

This  1.  aterial,  planned  so 
that  newspapers  can  create 
special  sections  and  pages,  ties 
up  closely  with  the  nation  wide 
“Operation  Home  Improvement” 
campaign. 


MIDDLEWEST 


NEWSPAPER 


LIST 


CHICAGO 


llUiaAf  HtU.  t-4MI 


SAN  FftANCISCO 


dealers  of  brand  merchaodi^ 
,  supply  what  is  considered  ■& 

UlSCOUftt  count  houses’  offering  sw. 

-  brand  name  merchandise,” 

(Continued  from  page  17)  Harland  M.  Zeve,  researcht 

^  ,  rector,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  tn 

®  that  he  was"„ 

was  9,740,869,  Of  this  none  was  ^  as  to  what  to  report* 
from  discount  houses.’’  discount  houses.  “No  one 

to  be  able  to  agree  on  just  win; 


dirwtor,  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times  ^  discount  house  is,”  he  siii 
Umon:  Our  total  retail  linage 

figure  for  19o6  was  9,482,286,  _ _  ^ 

?  1  e  j*  w'aukee  there  are  four  types  n* 

of  which  1.71%  was  from  dis-  v  ' 

count  houses  ”  operation  claiming  to  be,  or  cot 

w-iu  c  1,  .1  •  sidered,  discount  houses.  “I  don' 

William  F.  Sykes,  advertising  ■  u*. 

j-  .  iiF  /  /A  \  r  I  know  where  the  straight  reti 
director,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  ..  ,  -  ,  ^ 

j  /->  F  •  /jtT-  X  operation  leaves  off  and  the  & 
and  Constitution:  Discount  *  u  u  •  »» i.  •, 

V.  ..  •  .I-  1  r  count  house  begins,  he  said 

house  operations  in  this  market  •  • 

do  not  reach  the  major  propor-  "l>^n®apolis,  Milt 

tions  that  they  have  in  other  Robert  Witte,  retail  advertisicj 
cities.  Out  of  2,393,816  inches  Minneapolis  Star  tx  j 

of  retail  carried  last  year,  only  Tribune,  reports  that  soeu 


operation  leaves  off  and  the  & 
count  house  begins,”  he  said. 
Out  in  Minneapolis,  Mint 


Tribune,  reports  that  soeI 


15,566  inches  were  placed  by  ®  his  paper  adopted  i  ' 
discount  houses.”  policy  of  declining  adverti5i’; 

No  Discount  Hou-ses  discount  houses. 

Three  newspapers  reporting  .\  Definition 

to  E&P  said  that  discount  Mr.  Witte  submitted  to  E4F 
houses  to  date  have  not  moved  a  copy  of  a  definition  of  a  dis- 
into  their  respective  markets,  count  house  as  used  by  the  Sti: 
These  dailies  are:  Charleston  and  Tribune:  “Discount  house 
(W.Va.)  Daily  Mail,  Carlsbad  are  defined  .  .  .  as:  1)  Store 
(N.M.)  Current  Argus,  and  Lit-  advertising  themselves,  either  it 
tie  Rock  (Ark.)  Democrat.  new'spaper  or  by  otht: 

Two  newspapers  replying  to  means,  as  discount  houses;  2i 
E&P  s  survey  asked  not  to  be  Stores  admittedly  established  as 
identified.  The  advertising  di-  discount  house  operations;  3' 
rector  of  one  said:  Stores  requiring  membership  or 

Discount  houses  up  until  re-  other  type  of  card,  letter,  o: 
cent  months  were  not  of  serious  identification,  before  merdur- 
concern  to  reteil  stores  here  (a  disc  can  be  purchased;  4)  PIsk 
West  Coast  city).  However,  we  of  business  with  only  sainplf 
note  that  today  our  I'etailers  do  merchandise  on  hand 
consider  them  a  major  problem.  Places  of  business  labeling  me 
Discount  houses  are  making  chandise  for  sale  so  that  thf 
a  great  effort  to  encourage  peo-  intention  of  operating  as  a  di? 
pie  to  shop  the  retail  stores  but  count  house  is  made  known  t( 
to  not  buy  from  these  retailers,  the  customer;  6)  Places  of  bu; 
This  indicates  how  heavily  dis-  ness  set  up  as,  and  acknov 
count  houses  lean  on  brand  edged  by  the  owners  to  be  dis- 
names  and  ‘ride  on  the  back’  of  count  houses;  and  7)  Places  of 
brand  merchandise  advertisers,  business  using  extravagant  pries 
Notable  is  the  statement  that  comparisons  in  such  a  way  i; 
discount  house  operations  have  to  infer  to  the  customer  that  it 
tended  to  increase  returns  to  jg  g  discount  house  operation" 
retail  stores  of  merchandise  not  metropolitan  New  York 

originally  bought  by  these  re  ,  discount  houses  are  » 
tailers  The  Retail  Trade  Bureau  ^  the  tabloids  seen, 

s  watching  carefully  these  re-  bulk  of  the  discount 

turns  and  we  are  informed  that  u  ^  j.. 


there  has  been  a  tightening  up  a  *■'  a  ii 

on  refunds  by  retailers  with  a 

greater  demand  for  sales  slips,  ‘’j®  JZ 

The  other  advertising  director  Herald  Tnbune  rc^^ 

of  a  large-circulation  mid  west-  three  of  the  citys  1  • 

ern  daily  who  prefeiTed  to  be  ®  1 


of  a  large-circulation  mid  west-  three  of  the  citys  iMlo- 

ern  daily  who  prefeiTed  to  be  ®  1 

unidentified  wanted  to  know  of  2o,000  lines  in 

just  what  is  meant  by  a  “dis-  Tribune  during  1956. 
count  house.”  The  New  York  World-Ttu 

“Whatever  is  considered  a ‘dis-  gram  and  Sun  said  it  does  not 
count  house’,”  he  wrote,  “most  carry  such  advertising, 
certainly  must  ride  on  the  back  Across  the  river  in  New  Jer 
of  brand  merchandise  manufac-  sey,  Leon  Kondell,  retail  adver- 
turers,  authorized  distributors  tising  manager,  Passaic  HtruSi- 
and  dealers,  but  to  what  extent  News,  said  that  his  total  linap 
will  never  be  detennined  until  in  ’56  was  8,300,420  lines,  0‘ 
somebody  knows  to  what  extent  which  766,997  lines,  or  9.2^4. 
manufacturers,  distributors  and  were  placed  by  discount  houses 
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distinguished  reporting 
in  the 

1.  N.  S.  tradition 


Katharine  Clark,  brilliant  foreign  correspondent, 
has  been  voted  the  1956  George  R.  Holmes  Award  for  the 
finest  and  most  distinctive  example  of  an  International 
News  Service  reporter’s  work  for  the  year. 

She  won  it  for  her  vivid,  exclusive  eyewitness  accounts 
of  the  Polish  “bread  and  freedom"  riots  and  her 
memorable  reporting  from  Budapest  of  Hungary’s 
freedom  uprising. 

To  quote  Jas.  F.  Chambers,  Jr.,  Vice  President  and 
General  Manager  of  The  Dallas  Times  Herald: 

“Katharine  Clark  did  a  magnificent  job  in  her  story 
from  Budapest... When  I  read  this  story  I  got  an  eerie 
feeling  of  oppression.  I  believe  that  this  is  one  of 
the  most  graphic  stories  to  come  out  of  all  the  coverage 
of  the  Hungarian  revolt." 

International  News  Service  is  proud  to  add  Katharine 
Clark’s  name  to  the  honor  roll  of  Holmes  Award  winners. 

She  is  outstanding  among  INS  correspondents  the 
world  over  who  are  daily  delivering  spot  news  and 
news-feature  coverage  plus. 

“INS  plus"  Is  that  distinctive  element  made  up  of 
enterprise  and  talent  that  consistently  rewards  client 
newspapers  with  dramatic,  exclusive  reporting 
and  writing  on  the  big  stories. 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 

235  East  45th  Street  •  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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AD  (CAMPAIGNS 


Palm  Beach  Co.  Expands 
Newspaper  Ad  Campaign 


An  expanded  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  for  Palm  Beach  Com¬ 
pany’s  men’s  wear  has  been 
announced  jointly  by  the  com¬ 
pany  and  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA. 

With  more  than  100  news¬ 
papers  scheduled,  ads  have  been 
prepared  in  both  black  and 
white  and  full  color,  with  sizes 
ranging  from  half-pages  to  full 
pages. 

Because  of  the  seasonal  na¬ 
ture  of  the  company’s  products, 
the  ad  campaign  (via  Needham, 
Louis  &  Brorby)  will  “follow 
the  sun,”  starting  in  southern 
Florida  the  last  week  of  Jan¬ 
uary  and  moving  across  the 
country  through  the  spring  and 
summer. 

Emphasis  is  placed  in  the  ads 
on  the  wide  variety  of  colors 
and  patterns  in  the  1957  Palm 
Beach  line. 

While  not  disclosing  the  ac¬ 
tual  campaign  budget,  Charles 
Thompson,  Palm  Beach  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  and  public  re¬ 
lations  director,  indicated  that 
newspapers’  share  represents  “a 
substantial  increase”  over  last 
year. 

Behind  the  increase,  he  said, 
is  the  company’s  belief  that 
“newspapers  give  us  the  im¬ 
pact  we  need  not  only  with  the 
public  but  also  with  our  dealers. 
And  with  the  seasonal  factor 
all-important  in  the  sale  of 
products  such  as  ours,  we  need 
the  flexibility  that  only  news¬ 
paper  advertising  can  give  us.” 

Leicyt  Carp.  Planning 
^Do’lt-Y  ourself 

The  “do-it-yourself”  idea  is 
creeping  into  the  Lewyt  Corpo¬ 


ration’s  atlveitising  plans  for 
the  spring. 

About  ready  to  come  off  the 
press  is  a  special  mat  book, 
packed  with  newspaper  ads  of 
varied  sizes.  The  vacuum 
cleaner  company  will  have  the 
book  in  the  hands  of  its  distrib¬ 
utors  soon  to  help  dealers  make 
up  their  spring  newspaper  ads. 
Important  space,  however,  is 
devoted  to  the  “do-it-yourself” 
trend. 

Under  the  direction  of  Hank 
Dorlf,  Lewyt  ad  chief,  and  Hicks 
and  Greist,  agency,  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  “cut-out”  illustrations 
is  provided  to  help  dealers  sell 
Lewyt  cleaners,  build  store  traf¬ 
fic  and  put  across  specific  pre¬ 
tested  promotions.  A  mat  is 
available  for  every  “cut-out” 
illustration. 

Lewyt’s  idea  is  that  there  are 
m  any  advertising  managers 
among  its  network  of  distribu¬ 
tors  who  like  to  make  up  their 
own  ads  but  need  the  basic 
material.  The  company  is  meet¬ 
ing  the  desire  for  the  creative 
men  in  the  field  by  providing 
the  “do-it-yourself”  cut-outs. 

Quality  Importers  Sets 
3-Braml  Ad  Schedules 

Quality  Importers,  Inc.,  New 
York,  importers  and  distribu¬ 
tors  of  Old  Bushmill’s  Irish 
Whiskey,  White  Heather  Scotch, 
and  Ambassador  DeLuxe  Scotch, 
has  announced  increased  ad 
schedules  for  all  three  brands. 

Old  Bushmill  and  White 
Heather  will  share  a  budget  of 
$750,000.  Enlarged  newspaper 
schedules  will  support  both 
these  brands.  An  additional 
$700,000  will  be  spent  to  pro¬ 


Say  It  With  ROP  Color 
• . .  In  Paducah,  Ky, 

You'll  find  our  spot  and  full-color  reproduction  equal 
to  that  of  much  larger  newspapers — and  just  as  resultful 
per  dollar  invested. 

Write  us  for  ROP  Color  samples — we'll  take  pride  in 
proving  our  statement. 

(Etje  ^abucai)  ^un^Hemocrat 

ROP  Color  PADUCAH,  KY.  Burke,  Kulpers 

(1-2-3  and  block)  &  Mahoney 

Affiliated  with  WKYB-AM  and  m  (NBC) 


mote  Ambassador.  Magazines 
will  support  the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  for  all  three  brands. 

Monroe  Greenthal  Co.,  Inc., 
is  the  agency  for  Old  Bushmill 
and  White  Heather.  Ambassador 
is  handled  by  Richard  K. 
Manoff,  Inc. 

Seagram' s  Ads  Schedule 
For  Feb.;  Some  in  Color 

Seagram-Distillers  Co.’s  Feb- 
ruaiy  promotion  for  Seagram’s 
7  Crown  calls  for  heavy  sched¬ 
ules  in  newspapers  and  national 
magazines  (via  Warwick  & 
Legler,  Inc.).  Combined  maga¬ 
zine  schedule  will  reach  some 
15,000,000  readers.  Newspapers 
scheduled  will  reach  42,000,000. 

Newspaper  insertions,  rang¬ 
ing  in  size  from  560  lines  to 
full  pages,  will  run  the  weeks 
of  Feb.  4  and  11.  A  number  of 
the  larger  ads  will  run  in  two 
colors. 

The  newspaper  ad  for  the 
week  of  Feb.  4  shows  split 
views  of  San  Francisco’s  Golden 
Gate  bridge  and  the  New’  York 
skyline.  Copy  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  Seagram’s  7  Crown 
has  been  “the  world’s  most  pop¬ 
ular  whiskey  for  more  than  a 
decade.”  A  change  of  pace  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  newspaper  ad 
scheduled  for  appearance  during 
the  week  of  Feb.  11.  Illustrated 
by  drinks  raised  in  toast  against 
New  York  and  San  Francisco 
settings,  copy  reads:  “From 
cocktails  in  San  Francisco  to 
highballs  in  New  York,  There 
is  only  one  favorite  American 
Whiskey.  Say  Seagram’s  and 
be  Sure.” 

More  Newspaper  Space 
Goal  of  Tabby  Cat  Food 

Increased  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  is  the  target  of  a  new  in¬ 
centive  competition  sponsored  by 
the  Usen  Canning  (^o.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  packers  of  Tabby  Cat 
Food. 

Prizes  ranging  from  wrist 
watches  to  combination  TV  and 
hi-fi  sets  are  to  be  awarded  to 
salesmen  whose  retail  accounts 
feature  Tabby  in  their  newspa¬ 
per  advertising.  Arnold  E. 
Daum,  sales  manager  for  Usen, 
has  arranged  a  schedule  of 
points  according  to  the  amount 
of  space  obtained. 

Sugar  Group  Promotes 
^Scientific  Nibble' 

Insertions  of  1694  lines  have 
been  scheduled  in  54  morning 
and  evening  newspapers  in  .35 
markets  by  Sugar  Information, 
Inc.,  New  York,  to  promote 
“  The  Scientific  Nibble,”  a  diet¬ 
ing  program  which  permits 
considerable  intake  of  sugar 


without  increasing  weight. 

Headlined,  “Sensible  New  .\p. 
proach  to  Weight  Control,”  thif 
large-space  ad  (via  Leo  Burnet; 
Co.,  Inc.)  offers  a  free  bookie; 
entitled  “The  Scientific  Nibble.’ 
The  “nibble”  is  a  little  snack 
taken  an  hour  or  so  before 
mealtime  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  one’s  energy  up  while 
holding  his  appetite  in  check. 
It  contains  between  50  and  10(j 
calories. 

Westinghouse  TV-Radio 
Opens  3‘lf  eek  Camjmi^n 

More  than  $500,000  will  be 
spent  for  just  three  weeks  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion  to  high¬ 
light  the  new  '57  Westinghouse 
“Broad  Band”  TV  line. 

The  campaign,  which  will  rui. 
from  Jan.  21  through  Feb.  IK 
w'ill  use  all  major  media,  in¬ 
cluding  This  Week,  Parade,  anc 
F  a  m  i  1  y  Weekly.  Newspaper 
schedules  will  include  leadine 
dailies  and  weeklies  in  83  ke; 
cities. 

Open  Letter  Warns 
Parents  Against  Disease 

Possible  outbreaks  of  diph¬ 
theria,  whooping  cough  and 
tetanus  due  to  parents’  failure 
to  get  booster  shots  for  their 
children  has  caused  a  leading 
pharmaceutical  house  to  take 
space  in  new'spapers  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada  for  “An  Open  Let¬ 
ter-  to  Mothers  And  Dads”. 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company  saiu 
the  public  -  service  warning 
would  run  in  approximately  100 
newspapers  of  around  50  cities 
starting  Jan.  21.  The  letter  also 
will  emphasize  the  need  for 
completion  of  the  polio  vaccine 
program  of  three  immunizing 
injections,  and  vaccination  or 
revaccination  for  smallpox. 

Other  Campaigns  .  .  • 

•  Spring  ad  plans  of  Parker 
Pen  Co.  include  American 
Weekly,  This  IFcck,  and  a  list 
of  independent  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments  (via  Tatham-Laird,  Inc.l 
Total  of  165  newsjrairers  coast 
to-coast  will  be  used  by  Philco 
for  its  T-7  all  transistor  “cord 
less”  r  adio. 

•  H.  W.  Gossard  Co.’s  spring 
ad  program  includes  800-line 
newspaper  ads  in  46  marked 
twice  during  March  and  again 
in  May  (via  Edw’.  H.  Weiss  & 
Co.). 

•  New  Purina  Dog  Chow,  Ral¬ 
ston  Purina  Co.’s  latest  product, 
will  be  backed  by  multi-million 
dollar  national  and  regional  ad 
budget  (via  Gardner  Advertis 
ing  Co.).  Newspapers  and  spot 
TV  will  support  national  pro¬ 
gram. 
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IN  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  IfS 
THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER... 

First  in  circulation  and  first  in  advertising 
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Represented  bv  Hearst  Advertising  Service.  Inc..  Offices  in  all  principal  cities 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Experts  See  No  End 
To  Help  Wanted  Boom 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


“There  appears  to  be  no  fore¬ 
seeable  end  to  this  polden  era 
of  help  wanted  advertising”  is 
what  the  forthcoming  10-page 
edition  of  Help  Wanted  Trend 
will  say. 

Gerald  G.  Griffin,  general 
manager  of  B.  K.  Davis  &  Bro., 
Philadelphia  advertising  agency 
which  publishes  Trend  monthly, 
showed  us  a  rough  copy  of  the 
publication  in  the  agency’s 
sparkling  new  offices  at  1616 
Walnut  Street  the  other  day 
and  said  the  year  end  summary 
was  one  of  the  most  ambitious 
research  projects  of  its  kind 
his  company  had  yet  attempted. 

The  report  is  based  on  replies 
of  89  CAMs  of  the  111  leading 
classified  media  queried  plus  a 
separate  and  exclusive  poll  of 
16  publishers  and  editors  of 
trade  journals  for  leading  in¬ 
dustries.  B.  K.  Davis  Company 
has  specialized  in  help  wanted 


Brush- 
Moore 
newspapers' 


7  locally - 
influenced 
Ohio 
marketsL 


The  Canton  Repocitory.  The 
Marion  Star.  The  Salem  Newt.  The 
Steubenville  Herald-Star,  The  Portimouth 
Tlmei.  The  fronton  Tribune.  The 
Eait  Liverpool  Review. 


advertising  since  the  turn  of 
the  century. 

2  Better  Years 

Mr.  Griffin  bases  his  opti¬ 
mistic  view  of  the  future  on  a 
pattern  which  is  clearly  discern¬ 
ible  when  the  help  wanted  ad 
count  over  the  past  six  years, 
since  he  began  to  tally  it,  is 
graphed.  The  graph  shows  that 
only  two  previous  years,  1952 
and  1953,  were  better  than 
1956.  Last  year  the  111  news¬ 
papers  reporting  to  him  carried 
10,281,539  help  wanted  ads,  a 
gain  of  16%  over  the  8,900,123 
ads  tabulated  in  1955. 

.\nd,  as  the  study  relates, 
“This  current  boom  carried  help 
wanted  to  its  present  summit 
despite  a  nationwide  steel  strike, 
heavy  layoffs  in  the  auto  in¬ 
dustry,  drought  conditions  in 
some  farm  areas  and  a  few  ma¬ 
jor  newspaper  strikes.” 

“As  interesting  to  my  clients 
as  areas  of  help  wanted  gains 
are  those  areas  which  show 
help  wanted  losses,”  Mr.  Griffin 
pointed  out.  “These  areas  rep¬ 
resent  possible  pockets  of  sur¬ 
plus  labor  and  mark  potentially 
good  recruiting  areas  for  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  jobs.” 

One  of  the  pages  in  the  re¬ 
port  is  a  map  charting  such 
areas.  They  prevail  particularly 
in  the  northern  reaches  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  but  otherwise 
are  scattered  east  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi.  Few  help  wanted  losses 
occurred  west  of  the  Mississippi 
except  here  and  there  in  south¬ 
ern  California  and  a  few  other 
isolated  cities. 

Here  is  how  the  reporting 


CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

IBADS 

THE  STATE! 


POPULATION;  .  .  .  198.800 
Biggest  Metropolitan  Area  in 
S.C.  3ril  ranking  area  in  the 
TWO  Carolinas! 

SPENDABLE  INCOME  .  .  . 
$267,932,000 
Biggest  in  S.C.! 

(SRDS  Consumer  Markets, 
Dec.  1956) 


CAMs  viewed  the  year  ahead: 

Of  the  C.'^Ms  replying,  .5S 
optimistically  expect  1957  to  be 
better  than  last  year,  23  are 
looking  for  ’57  to  be  on  a  par 
with  ’56,  seven  predict  declines 
and  one  did  not  comment.  This 
trend  was  confirmeil  in  the 
separate  poll  of  trade  journals. 

Some  Acute  Shortages 
.Ylthough  an  unusually  large 
percentage  of  the  89  comments 
received  from  CAMs  predicted 
a  bright  future  ahead,  many  of 
them  qualified  their  forecasts. 
Frequently  mentioned  by  the 
classified  advertising  managers 
as  threats  to  continued  in¬ 
creases  were  “tight  money”  and 
its  restricted  credit  implications, 
poor  auto  sales  despite  new 
model  change-overs,  and  the 
possibility  that  help  wanted  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  unskilled  trades 
has  reached  its  levelling  off  or 
saturation  point. 

One  of  the  encouraging  fac¬ 
tors  bolstering  confidence  in  the 
future  of  help  wanted  advertis¬ 
ing  is  the  seriously  acute  short¬ 
ages  of  engineers,  skilled  tech¬ 
nical  help  and  trained  office 
workers.  These  three  points 
were  brought  out  clearly  in 
Trend’s  year-end  questionnaire, 
where  it  was  found  that  only 
one  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  (San  Antonio,  Texas)  ex¬ 
pected  a  drop  in  the  demand 
for  engineers  or  office  person¬ 
nel. 

Only  3  CAMs,  and  they  rep¬ 
resent  newspapers  in  farm  areas 
(Lincoln,  Neb.,  Duluth,  Minn., 
and  San  Antonio,  Texas),  ex¬ 
pect  a  decline  in  the  need  for 
skilled  technical  help.  However, 
a  surplus  of  unskilled  labor  ap¬ 
pears  imminent  for,  as  auto¬ 
mation  increases,  the  need  for 
untrained  workers  decreases.  At 
the  piesent  time  the  nation’s 
unemployed  ranges  between  3 
to  4%  of  the  labor  force. 

In  ihe  next  Classified  Clinic 
a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the 
comments  of  trade  editions  will 
be  presented. 

Survey  Discloses 
Interesting  Facts 

Here’s  a  summary  report  on 
the  survey  conducted  by  Ix)yal 
Phillips,  publisher  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Independent , 
among  publishers  and  classified 
advertising  managers  of  the 
South: 

One  out  of  four  members  of 
the  staff  is  a  rank  greenhorn. 

Four  out  of  five  publisheis 
never  sold  a  want  ad. 

Two  out  of  three  publishers 
believe  retail  advertising  will 
surpass  classified  in  linage 
gains  in  the  next  five  years. 
Publishers  rate  food  ads 


Classified  Ads  Locate 
Hog  Callers  for  Firm 

Classified  advertisemem> 
were  recently  scheduled  it 
several  major  dailies  by  Mr 
kel,  Inc.,  East  Coast  port 
packer,  in  an  effort  to  locate 
hog  callers  to  be  used  in  the 
firm’s  new  series  of  radi' 
commercials. 

Response  surpassed  the 
expectations  of  Merkel  a 
ecutives  when  hundreds  of 
prospective  hog  callers  over¬ 
flowed  the  audition  studio- 
in  New  York. 

Reporters  and  photo; 
raphers  from  the  metro 
politan  papers,  wire  service? 
and  the  trade  press  gave  M 
coverage  to  the  event 

ahead  of  classified  as  a  circula¬ 
tion  builder. 

Two  out  of  three  CAMs  spen: 
from  four  to  seven  hours  per 
day  at  their  desks — missinr 
most  of  the  fun. 

Only  one  out  of  eight  CAM? 
goes  outside  the  office  six  hour? 
a  day. 

Nine  out  of  10  CAMs  stil. 
sell  and  service  some  accounts 
Only  one  out  of  six  classifie 
employes  has  had  as  much  u 
10  years  on  the  job.  25%  have 
been  on  the  job  less  than  a 
year. 

The  maximum  salary  paid  to 
classified  sales  people  range? 
from  $2,800  to  $7,000  a  year. 

Three  out  of  10  CAMs  don't 
want  their  children  to  become 
ad  salesmen  because  there  isn’t 
enough  chance  for  advancement. 

45%  of  the  papers  arc  losin; 
ad  count;  one  out  of  10  paper- 
gained  300%  in  ad  count  over 
1946;  several  papers  showed  ad 
count  losses  in  1956  from  1955. 

Thiee  out  of  four  publisher? 
said  classified  brings  a  higher 
net  rate  per  inch  than  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertising. 


Home  of  the  Month 
Idea  Builds  Linage 

Seattu 

Well  designed  homes  have 
paid  off  both  in  readership  and 
advei’tising  foi-  the  .'Seattle 
Times  in  its  annual  Home  of 
the  Month  competition. 

Co-sponsored  by  the  Times 
and  the  Washington  Chapter, 
.American  Institute  of  Archi 
tects,  the  promotion  has  spot¬ 
lighted  the  close  relationshil' 
between  home  owner,  ai'chitect 
and  builder. 

Opened  for  jiublic  inspection, 
the  homes  have  attracted  as 
many  as  10,000  visitors  in  one 
day.  This  has  helped  to  boost 
rlisplay  and  classified  adverbs 
ing. 
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New  Sales  Opportunities  in  1957 
MILWAUKEE  NOW  1,128,100 

in  the  New  Standard  Metropolitan  Area 


As  a  result  of  Milwaukee's  rapid  growth  since 
1950,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  amended 
the  definition  of  Milwaukee’s  Standard  Metro- 
l>olitan  Area  by  the  addition  of  Waukesha 
county,  effective  Novemlwr  1,  1956. 

The  two-county  area  now  has  a  population 
of  l.r28,10<)  and  3'27,0(H)  households,  repre¬ 
senting  a  gain  of  171,152  population  and 
66,000  new  homes  since  the  1950  Census. 


Kffective  buying  income  in  the  two  counties 
exceeded  $2,150,000,000  in  1956,  and  retail 
sales  $1,400,000,000.  Labeled  the  “Midwest’s 
Boomtown  of  1956”  by  Seventh  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank  economists,  Milwaukee  offers  even 
greater  sales  opportunities  in  1957. 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


Reod  in  9  Ou>  of  1 0  Homos  in  the  Metropolitan  Area 
Nohoftot  O  A4ora  A  Ormsb**.  IfK 
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Wages  Rise 
5.7%  in  ’.56, 
Says  Inland 

Chicago 

Inland  Haily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  newspaper  employes  en¬ 
joyed  an  over-all  average  in 
wages  of  5.7%  in  1950,  based 
on  reports  by  152  dailies  of 
which  128  were  in  cities  under 
50,000  population. 

Noting  the  cost-of-living  in¬ 
dex  rose  slightly  faster  than 
wages  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
year,  the  Inland  report  said; 

“Despite  this  development, 
the  average  newspaper  employe 
is  getting  one  and  a  half  times 
what  his  job  paid  when  the 
wage  study  was  begun  in  .lune, 
1948,  and  increased  living  costs 
take  away  less  than  a  third  of 
that  gain.” 

Many  of  the  Inland  papers 
included  in  the  wage  study  are 
dailies  under  4,000  circulation, 
with  only  a  limited  number  f)f 
papers  reporting  from  cities 
with  100,000  population  and 
over.  Summing  up  the  wage 
situation  by  departments,  the 


IN  GREATER 
LOS  ANGELES 

SEll  THEM 
WHERE 
THEY  LIVE! 

Reach  and  sell  23%  of  the 
people  in  the  Greater  Los 
Angeles  "Hometown”  Mar¬ 
ket  through  the  penetrating 
coverage  of  these  COPLEY 
"Hometown”  Newspapers- 

AlHAMBRA  POST-ADVOCATE 
BURBANK  DAILY-REVIEW 
CULVER  CITY  EVENING 
STAR-NEWS 

GLENDALE  NEWS-PRESS 
MONROVIA  DAILY  NEWS-POST 
REDONDO  BEACH-SOUTH  BAY 
DAILY  BREEZE 
SAN  PEDRO  NEWS-PILOT 
VENICE  EVENING  VANGUARD 


COPLEY  NiwsPAPiRS 

Served  by  the  COPLEY 
Washington  Bureau 
and  the  COPLEY  News  Service 
REPRESENTED  NATIONAUY  BY 
WEST-HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC 


Inland  report  stated: 

“During  1956,  general  news 
reporters  received  the  largest 
increases  among  the  four  major 
job  classifications  studied.  Their 
average  weekly  salary  was  in¬ 
creased  from  $69.76  reported  in 
November  1955,  to  $75.58,  a 
gain  of  8..‘1%,  by  November. 
1956.  Average  weekly  wages 
paid  to  office  clerks,  which  rose 
sharply  from  $46.49  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1955  to  $50.09  in  June  of 
this  year,  declined  to  $49.17  in 
November.  However  the  full- 
year  gain  is  5.7%  in  this  job 
classification.  Weekly  pay  to  ad- 
salesmen  rose  from  an  average 
of  $77.27  in  November  1955  to 
$81.48,  a  gain  of  5.4%  for  tbe 
year.  Compositors’  hourly  wages 
rose  from  $2,105  in  November 
1955  to  $2,195  in  the  June 
Survey,  and  then  declined  to 
$2,174  in  November.  They 
showed  a  full  year  gain  of 
8.8  %.” 

• 

Weekly  Replaces* 

Fttrnier  Weekly-Daily 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

A  new  weekly  newspaper,  the 
Montgomery  Record,  went  into 
publication  here  Jan.  12.  Styled 
a  “hometown  newspaper,”  it  is 
published  by  Walker  Printing 
Co.,  whose  owners  are  Douglas 
i  Amos  and  Tillie  O.  Walker, 

I  former  member  of  the  Alabama 
I  Public  Service  Commission. 

The  Montgomery  Record  pur 
I  chased  the  Montgomery  Exam- 
1  iner,  published  by  S.  K.  Perry, 
also  publishei-  of  the  Lowndea 
County  (Ala.)  Signal.  The  Ex¬ 
aminer  was  developed  by 
Charles  G.  Dobbins  in  1946. 
After  publishing  for  several 
years  as  a  weekly,  it  was  con¬ 
verted  to  a  daily,  but  was  dis¬ 
continued  in  1955  after  less 
than  a  year  through  failure  to 
get  national  advertising. 

• 

.Vcic  Detroit  Manager 

Patrick  Hoarty,  formerly  in 
the  New  York  office  of  Allen - 
Klapp  Co.,  publishers’  repre¬ 
sentatives,  has  been  appointed 
Detroit  manager  for  A-K.  Suc¬ 
ceeding  him  in  the  New  York 
office  Stanley  C.  Bestys,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  \ewark  (N.J.) 
News,  it  was  announced  by 
James  McAnulty,  president  of 
the  firm. 

• 

Burnett  Co. 

j  Leo  Burnett  Company,  Inc., 
I  announces  the  appointment  of 
I  Ben  S.  Laitin  as  copy  super- 
i  visor  in  the  agency’s  Chicago 
i  office.  For  the  past  two  years, 

'  Mr.  Laitin  has  been  vicepresi- 
i  dent  and  account  supervisor  of 
I  Grey  Advertising,  in  New  York. 


. ^EDITORIAL  WORKSHDP 

§  By  Boy  H.  (lopperiirl 


1  I 

I  Doing  Something  About  It  | 

t  1 

§  “Everybody  talks  about  the  weather,  but  nobody  does  I 
1  anything  about  it.”  | 

1  Anyone  who  has  not  seen  this  Mark  Twainism  quoted  I 
1  in  the  press  at  least  500  times  must  be  an  illiterate.  I  I 

1  used  it  myself  years  ago  to  open  a  story  about  the  opera-  | 

1  tions  of  a  weather  station,  and  thought  I  was  being  | 

I  devilishly  clever.  I 

1  But  it  is  only  fair  to  warn  that  legislation  is  being  | 
§  contemplated  in  several  states  to  forbid  the  further  use  | 

1  of  this  quotation  in  print.  The  backers  plan  to  get  | 

1  around  the  Constitutional  prohibition  of  abridgement  | 

1  of  freedom  of  the  press  by  classifying  the  remark  with  f 

I  intolerable  public  nuisances.  Indeed,  there  is  even  talk  | 

1  of  making  its  use  a  federal  offense,  on  the  ground  that  | 

1  the  weather,  to  which  it  relates,  is  an  article  in  inter- 
1  state  commerce. 

1  Whether  nothing  can  be  done  about  the  weather  has 
1  become  a  questionable  proposition  anyway  since  the 
1  development  of  cloud-seeding.  But  there  is  no  question 
1  that  something  can  be  done  about  weather  stories. 

1  First,  let’s  sacrifice  all  that  impressive  but  unintel- 
1  ligible  mumbo  jumbo  about  high-  and  low-pressure 

1  areas,  well-defined  frontal  systems,  and  other  technicali- 

I  ties  of  the  forecasting  business.  That  stuff  may  be  all 

I  right  for  the  detailed  report  in  the  back  pages,  for  it 

g  undoubtedly  bas  its  aficionados,  like  every  other 

I  specialty. 

I  But  such  complexities  .seem  out  of  place  in  the  gen-  | 
B  eral  weather  story,  because  the  average  reader  does  | 
g  not  understand  them.  There  may  be  some  question  | 

1  whether  even  the  forecasters  understand  them,  when  | 
B  you  compare  the  forecasts  with  the  weather.  | 

I  Temperatures  are  commonly  spoken  of  in  weather  | 

B  stories  as  cooler  or  warmer,  but  of  course  a  temperature.  | 
I  being  a  reading,  can  only  become  higher  or  lower.  | 

g  Weather  writing,  like  all  newsdom,  has  its  cliches.  | 
1  You  might  expect  that  anything  as  changeable  as  the  | 

I  weather  would  inspire  some  variety  in  the  terms  used  | 

■  to  describe  it,  but  this  seems  to  be  a  vain  hope.  | 

1  Newspaper  readers,  especially  in  such  a  wet  winter  | 
1  as  the  last  one,  must  be  unnecessarily  depressed  to  read  | 

i  without  variation  day  after  day  that  the  rainfall  total  | 

g  has  been  boosted;  that  rivers  are  on  a  rampage;  and  | 

J  that  rain  and  snow  are  being  dumped — like  garbage,  | 

1  presumably.  | 

1  The  temperature,  when  high,  gets  where  it  is  in  only  | 
B  one  way:  it  soars.  On  the  other  hand,  when  it  goe.c  | 

B  down  quickly,  it  must  plummet.  | 

B  The  fog  always  seems  to  roll  in.  This  sounds  as  if  | 
g  it’s  on  wheels,  instead  of  cat  feet,  as  Carl  Sandburg  | 

I  had  it.  I 

J  The  weather  writers’  cult  is  evidently  ditheistic.  This  | 

I*"  word,  which  I  spent  20  minutes  hunting  down,  means  | 

“having  two  gods,”  and  of  course  we  all  know  that  the  | 
B  weather  writers’  gods  are  Jupiter  Pluvius  and  Old  Sol.  j 

I  Roth  were  inherited  from  the  Romans,  and  are  piobably  j 

the  only  ones  from  their  pantheson  to  whom  homage  is  | 
still  being  paid.  I 

A  faithful  standby  in  stories  related  to  wet  weather  | 

is  the  comment  that  the  rain  “failed  to  dampen  the  | 

spirts”  of  some  person,  group,  or  occasion.  | 

Maybe  so,  but  where  the  rain  fails,  banalities  like  | 
this  one  are  likely  to  succeed.  | 
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Traffic  Safety  Needs 
Interpretive  Writing 


Bv  (ieorge  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

There  is  a  growing  need  for 
more  interpretive  writing  on 
the  entire  subject  of  traffic 
safety,  based  on  more  scientif¬ 
ic  research  by  safety  experts, 
says  Paul  Jones,  director  of 
public  information  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Council. 

Mr.  Jones  discussed  the  long- 
range  news  aspects  of  traffic 
safety  in  the  light  of  the  spec¬ 
tacular  headlines  that  reflected 
the  recent  holiday  carnage  on 
the  highways.  He  was  not 
preaching  when  he  said  that 
safety  is  news  and  smart  news¬ 
papers  know  it. 

Need  for  Research 

Paul  Jones  is  a  former  news¬ 
paperman.  When  he  suggests 
that  perhaps  more  newspapers 
could  do  a  better  job  of  gather¬ 
ing  information  about  traffic 
fatalities,  he  readily  admits 
that  his  own  organization  needs 
to  spend  more  for  research  in 
the  interest  of  public  safety. 

“The  biggest  weakness  we 
have  in  our  job  is  lack  of  re¬ 
search,”  said  Mr.  Jones,  who 
told  E&P  that  Ned  H.  Dear¬ 
born,  president  of  the  National 
Safety  Council,  recently  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  Council’s  board  of 
directors  that  they  should  try 
to  find  sufficient  funds  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  Council’s  research  pro¬ 
gram  tremendously. 

“We  need  to  know  more  about 
such  factors  as  emotional  haz¬ 
ards,  night-time  driving  prob¬ 
lems,  along  with  the  more  com¬ 
mon  causes,  such  as  drinking, 
speed,  inattention,  carelessness, 
and  faulty  mechanical  perform¬ 
ance  of  cars  on  the  road,”  he 
explained. 


“Perhaps,  too,  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  and  reporters  need  to  step 
back  from  this  traffic  accident 
situation  and  take  another  look 
at  the  facts  in  an  effort  to 
produce  a  fresh  approach  to  the 
handling  of  traffic  accident 
stories  and  traffic  safety  pro¬ 
motions,”  he  added. 

“A  newspaper  that  hits  safety 
hard  in  its  news  and  editorial 
columns,  its  cartoons  and  its  ad¬ 
vertising,  not  only  performs  a 
service  for  the  community,  but 
for  itself.  I  regard  the  function 
of  a  newspaper  goes  far  beyond 
mere  reporting  of  traffic  ac¬ 
cidents.  A  newspaper  is  both 
the  conscience  of  the  community 
and  the  voice  of  its  citizenry-. 
No  newspaper  can  use  as  an 
excuse  that  nothing  is  being 
done  about  safety  in  its  com¬ 
munity.  If  that’s  the  case,  I 
regard  it  a  fundamental  obli¬ 
gation  of  the  paper  to  see  that 
something  is  done.” 

Mr.  Jones  has  little  patience 
with  laymen  and  public  officials 
who  try  to  put  the  blame  on 
newspapers  if  local  safety  pro¬ 
grams  seem  to  bog  down,  or 
auto  accidents  shoot  up. 

Not  a  Space  Grabber 

“If  newspapers  carried  the 
same  amount  of  news  on  safety 
and  an  equal  amount  of  copy  on 
other  good  causes,  the  result 
would  be  (1)  there  would  be  no 
room  for  news  in  the  paper;  and 
(2)  the  paper  would  be  so  dull 
that  nobody  would  read  it.”  he 
asserted. 

“No  paper  caa  know  every¬ 
thing  that  is  wrong  in  this 
matter  of  making  the  commu¬ 
nity  safer  and  a  better  place  to 
live.  But  the  people  can  and  do 


know  of  things  that  happen  in 
their  blocks,  their  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  or  to  their  friends.  ’These 
instances,  perhaps  minor  in 
themselves,  can  be  expanded 
into  a  real  campaign  of  lasting 
value  to  the  entire  city.  And 
this  doesn’t  mean  just  printing 
letters  to  the  editor.  The  new's- 
paper  can  encourage  sugges¬ 
tions,  follow  up  on  those  sug¬ 
gestions,  apply  pressure  where 
it  is  needed  to  remedy  a  bad 
situation  that  has  been  reported 
by  a  reader. 

“Above  all,”  he  continued, 
“the  newspaper  should  not  al¬ 
ways  be  carping  or  critical. 
Officials  or  agencies  who  do  a 
good  job  should  be  praised  and 
publicized  as  to  how  they  are 
helping  the  community.  Their 
jobs  then  will  become  easier, 
because  they  will  have  public 
support.” 


*Mind-M  otorist' 

Clinic  Scheduled 

Omaha 

In  a  new  approach  to  ib 
liighwav  accident  probltn. 
the  Omaha  ff'orld-HenU 
and  the  Nebraska  PsTchiatrir 
Institute  will  join  in  an  rf. 
fort  to  find  w  hat  goes  on  it 
the  mind  of  the  erring  motW' 
ist. 

They  will  hold  a  scmiiur 
“The  Mind  and  the  Motor- 
ist,”  March  11  and  12.  Lead¬ 
ers  in  psychology,  psychiatr 
and  traffic  safety  will  takr 
part. 


•  A  few  readers  are  interested  in  stamps  and  bridge 

•  Some  are  interested  in  advice  to  the  lovelorn 

•  A  number  are  interested  in  child  care  and  photography 

•  Many  are  interested  in  movies  and  politics 

.  .  .  but  RETIREMENT  has  personal 
reference  to  nearly  everyone! 

Unless  a  newspaper  offers  a  regular  feature  on  retirement  it 
is  not  meeting  the  inherent  interests  of  a  majority  of  its 
readers. 

^etcre  t 

r  ...  the  lively,  once-o-weefc,  500- 

word  feature  written  by  retirement  specialist  Robert  Petersen — is  one 
of  the  finest  columns  available  on  this  fascinating  subject. 

Write  for  rates  and  samples 


Diicizea  as  lo  now  iney  are 

Iping  the  community.  Their  Partners  Conduct 
)s  then  will  become  easier.  School  Safety  Effort 
:ause  they  will  have  public  Spartanburg,  S.  C 

pport.” 

lllillllllllUllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllililllillllilli!lll^  A  sergeant  and  > 

.  jj,  p  ^Spartanburg  Journal  reporter 

An  tjX-Keporter  year-long  partners  in  an  inter- 

Keeps  *  Agony  Board'  si^e  school  traffic  safety  prfr 

gram,  have  just  received  their 
Paul  Jones  is  a  former  re-  thank.s — from  the  county  coro- 


Hundreds  of  Hours 
The  police  sergeant.  City 
Traffic  Safety  Officer  Woodro» 


porter  and  assistant  city  editor  jjgj.  supenntendent  of 

of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press,  city’s  jg  schools  with  morf 
He  has  been  10,000  boys  and  girls  er 

public  informa-  rolled. 

tion  director  of  From  Coroner  George  L 

the  National  Adams:  “Not  one  school  chile 

^  Safety  Council  traffic  death  occurred  in  Spar 
for  nearly  20  tanburg  County  during  195f 

years.  He  is  Only  two  school  children  were 

fe’  M  injured,  only  slightly.” 

that  every-  From  District  Schools  Supt 

one  in  his  de-  q  McCracken:  “It  has  beet 
partment  deal-  jjjy,  observation  that  we  have 
on«  ing  direct  1  y  the  best  safety  program  it 

with  public  information  media  Q^r  schools  during  the  pair 
has  had  practical  experience  on  school  year  than  we  have  ever 

either  newspapers  or  with  had.” 

radio-TV  stations. 

In  1946,  Mr.  Jones  and  his  Hundreds  of  Hours 

staff  inaugurated  the  holiday  The  police  sergeant.  City 
traffic  toll  projection,  attempt-  Traffic  Safety  Officer  Woodro* 
ing  to  predict  what  the  national  Brown,  and  the  reporter,  Gler 
death  toll  will  be  over  Memorial  W.  Naves,  spent  hundreds  of 
Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  hours  during  a  year-plus  periw 
Christmas  and  New  Year’s,  “working”  hazardous  areas  ad 
Weather,  traffic  trends  and  jacent  to  schools  via  a  private 
other  factors  are  taken  into  automobile  which  housed  pobw 
consideration  in  arriving  at  the  radar  equipment.  Speed  counte 
Council’s  predictions.  Mr.  Jones  were  jotted  down  and  reported, 
calls  this  score  card  of  predicted  violators  were  warned  and  ex 
deaths  and  actual  death  toll  by  cessive  speeders  were  arrestee 
holidays  his  “agony  board.”  and  fined.  ^  Numerous  ^pboto- 

nt.fl  s  17..  made  and  published,  to- 

l:*UOilsll6r  8  -liiSt-atC  gether  with  diagyrams,  ch»^t^ 

Buffalo,  N.Y.  and  statistical  information. 

A  gross  estate  of  $191,429  Parent-Teacher  Association.- 

was  left  by  Archie  R.  Hotaling,  and  thousands  of  students  spon- 
publisher  of  the  Riverside  Re-  taneously  took  up  the  progran 
view,  who  died  June  2,  1953,  and  extended  it  into  classroom-' 
according  to  a  state  tax  ap-  The  sergeant  and  the  reporter 

praisal  on  file  in  Surrogate’s  visited  schools  together, 
Court.  The  sole  beneficiary  is  to  groups  of  parents  and  teac^ 
Mr.  Hotaling’s  widow,  Emily,  ers  and  the  sergeant  showw 
Mr.  Hotaling,  53,  published  the  safety  films. 

Riverside  Review  for  31  years.  The  two  “partners”  have  F- 


safety  films. 

The  two  “partners”  have 


He  was  the  sole  ow-ner  of  the  re-launched  their  program  f® 


weekly. 
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Take  a  cue  from 

Dallas’  CLASSIFIED  buyers 


o  agency  man’s  million-dollar  placement, 
however  scientifically  considered,  is  so 
personally  important  as  the  out-of-pocket 
space  buy  of  John  Q.  Public. 

In  Dallas,  the  man  who  wants  a  better  job, 
a  quicker  sale  of  his  property,  a  better  price 
for  his  car,  most  often  chooses  The  News. 
His  selection  is  a  reader’s  opinion,  and  he 
backs  his  conviction  by  paying  a  few  cents 
more  for  The  News’  extra  pull.  This  small 


space  buy  of  many  individuals  accounts 
largely  for  The  News’  1.25  million  line  class¬ 
ified  dominance. 

In  your  Dallas  placements,  take  a  cue  from 
Dallas’  classified  buyers  —  and  be  assured  of 
a  far  greater  response  with  your  advertising 
in  The  Dallas  Morning  News ! 


Call  our  nearest  representative  for  information  on  The  News' 
selective,  quality  coverage  of  Dallas  and  the  larger,  richer  North  Texas 
market  (which  accounts  for  a  third  of  Dallas'  retail  volume)  or  send 
your  knottier  problems  to  our  qualified  research  department  direct, 
addressed  to  the  Advertising  Director. 


ONLY  THE  DALLAS  NEWS 

COVERS  THE 

BIGGER  DALLAS  MARKET 


Member,  Metro  Suncfey  Comics  Network 


CRESMER  &  WOODWARD,  INC.,  National  Representatives  •  New  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  Los  Angeies  •  Atlanta  •  San  Francisco 
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Colorado 


manufacturing 


from  the  canyon  wall.  The  blast  was 
’  in  Washington. 


Billion  Dollar^ 
Construction  in 
Progress  Now 

It's  a  red  letter  day  for  people  in  the  "three 
comers”  area  of  Colorado,  Utah  and  Wyoming — 
a  day  they  have  looked  forward  to  for  over  50  years 
At  11:30  a.  m.  President  Eisenhower  gave  the 
signal  in  Washington  for  dynamite  blasts  that 
marked  beginning  of  construction  on  Flaming  Gorge 
dam  on  the  Green  River  and  Glen  Canyon  dam  on 
the  Colorado. 

Tha  Glen  Canyon  project  estimated  to 
cost  S421  million,  is  the  biggest  unit  of  the 
upper' basin  development  Bids  for  the  mojor 
coiutniction  contract  reported  to  be  one  of 
the  lorgest  in  history,  will  be  let  early  in  1957. 

The  Flaming  Gorge  dam,  estimated  to  cost  $83 
million,  will  be  a  key  facility  for  development  proj¬ 
ects  that  will  give  life  to  132,000  acres  of  arid 
western  land.  With  the  other  big  dam  in  the  overall 
project,  it  will  enable  upper  basin  states  to  tap 
water  resources  as  needed  despite  wide  variations  in 
annual  flow,  and  still  be  assured  of  meeting  legal 
obligations  to  the  lower  basin  states. 

I  Big  Ed  Calls  |NeW  SqIgS 

NtaricSet 

In  a  conference  telephone  call  ft- _  ^  F  O  I 

linking  his  office  with  that  of  IwlV  |  ^  Olt  I# 

President  Eisenhower  and  gov-  § 

emors  of  other  Upper  Colorado  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Corp.'s 

Basin  states.  Governor  Johnson  annual  rep<^.  issued 

j  w  1  ^  ^  vealed  record  sales  and  operating 

Monday  hailed  tte  begmnmg  ri  revenue  of  J341.630,224  for  the  fis- 
the  firet  Pro.^ts  uirfer  t^  3^, 

giant  Upper  Colorado  nver  stor-  ^  $257,543,050  the 

age  program  approve  by  con-  b^re. 

gress  in  its  last  session.  ^  ^  income,  previously  an- 

Johnson  paid  tribute  to  "the  nounced.  was  up  53  pet  to  $16.- 
representatives  and  senators  662.653  from  $10,887,163. 
from  the  four  (upper  basin)  jjet  per  common  share  was  up 
>  states  and  Eisenhower  for  their  (,,  j4  74  on  3.383.559  shares  from 
^  vision  and  courage  in  undertak-  $3.79  the  year  before  on  2.705.671 
im-  shares. 

an  Charles  Allen  Jr. 

Frans  said 
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Tb- 

'Oseted  to  be  spenO^ 

•  kUsry  of  pire  states  in  the  nex 

process  the  60  million  tons  of  ... 

*  Srtarday  proved  U.  S.  ore  reserves.  guaranteed  a  mmi- 

Re-  All  but  one  of  the  20  nulls  now  mum  of  *3.50  a  pound  for  uranium 
kueau  in  operation  or  pro|xised  is  within  concentrate  from  ore  of  .20  pet.  or  ^ 
d  Ike  cm-  the  Rocky  Mountain  Empire.  up  jjuch  of  the  ore  in  the  proved  ^ 

hbi  M  «•  *“  ^  reserve  wUl  assay  considerably  I 

>*1  el  s,-  conservatively  estimated  $I  bU-  „  .  ” 

Uon  that  western  miners  stand  higher  than  .20  pet.  the  survey  ; 


Denver 


y  Mountain  Empire.  yixich  of  the  ore  in  the  proved  J 

I  f 

I  wei^m  miners  stand  higher  than  .20  pet.  the  survey  ;  %JIJ^  lilt 
^  extracting  this  vast  jshowed  and  will  bring  prices  H  ^  ^  m  mm 

higher  than  the  *3.50  a  pound 


New  High 


Lee  Editorial  Award  Alene  Phillips  -  back  in 

•  c  •!  newspaper  business  after  being 

Goes  to  Louis  Spilmail  an  aide  to  government  officials 
Lexington  Va  sine®  1929.  Formerly  on  the 
Louis  Spilman,  editor  of  the  Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Entep»ri»t. 

Waynesboro  News-Virginian^  is  women  s  depart- 

the  1956  winner  of  the  Lee  “ent  of  the  Salem  (Ore.) 

Editorial  Award  for  distin-  Oajntal  Journal. 
guished  editorial  writing.  The  #  •  * 

award  was  presented  this  year  ARTHUR  G.  Statt,  former  ad- 
for  the  first  time  since  1941  by  vertising  manager  of  the  Alva 
the  Lee  Memorial  Journalism  (Okla.)  Review-Courier  —  now 
Foundation  of  Washington  and  on  the  advertising  staff  of 
Lee  University  and  the  Virginia  Artenia  (N.M.)  Daily  Press. 

Press  Association.  *  * 

Editor  Spilman’s  winning  en-  0.  H.  Warren  and  his  wife, 
tries  were  editorials  dealing  formerly  of  Wallace,  Ida. — now 

with  the  Gray  Plan,  the  Gener-  with  Denting  (N.M.)  Headlight 

al  Assembly,  and  local  school  *  Graphic.  Mr.  Warren  will 

and  public  improvement  issues,  serv’e  as  assistant  to  the  pub- 

Runner-up  for  the  award  w’as  *  *  * 

Robert  T.  Cochran  Jr.,  editor 

of  the  Loudoun  Times-Mirrar,  Franklin  Gregory,  Newark 

Leesburg  weekly.  Honorable  (N.J.)  Star-Ledger  —  elected  ^  wiwt. 

mention  citations  went  to  Jack  president  of  the  New  Jersey  years  and  Mr.  Fetsch  was  ad-  *  *  * 

Kilpatrick,  Richtnond  News-  Legislative  Correspondents’  Club  vertising  manager  of  the  Hills-  _  t-, 

Leader;  Glenn  Babb,  Bedford  at  Trenton.  boro  (Ore.)  Argus.  Robert  D.  Dornan  -  ap 

*  *  *  pointed  sales  manager  of  the 

*  ♦  *  Ledger  Mat  Syndicate,  a  sub- 

JoHN  Stipe,  writer  on  the  St.  sidiary  of  Ledger  Syndicate. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  Sun-  ♦  •  ♦ 

day  roto  staff  for  two  years—  Fred  Kennedy,  agriculture 
resigned  to  become  a  farmer,  editor  of  the  Calgary  (Alta.) 
Michele  Silva,  local  staff  re-  Herald — new  publicity  manager 
porter  moved  to  roto  as  a  of  the  Calgary  Exhibition  anr. 
writer.  Cleon  Swayzee  II — to  Stampede.  He  has  been  sue- 
the  P-D  reportorial  staff.  M^-  ceeded  by  Tom  Primrose,  for 
lee  C.  Martin  of  the  society  merly  assistant  agriculture  edi 
staff  —  resigned  to  move  with  tor. 

.  f,  .n.  ^®f  husband  to  New  York.  *  *  ♦ 

Alvin  S.  Goodman,  former 

news  editor  of  the  National  *  ♦  *  Al  Goldfarb,  sports  editor  of 

Jewish  Post  and  editor  of  its  J.  0.  McKinney— named  re-  the  Colorado  Svrinas  (Colo.) 
,  ,.  Indiana  edition  —  to  Titnsinlle 

Louise  Myers — now  on  edi-  /p  ^ 
torial  staff  of  the  Carlsbad  nera,^  ^  ^ 

(N.M.)  Cnrrent-Argus.  Robert  Shogan,  formerly  of 

*  *  *  the  city  staff  of  the  Toledo 

Alan  Arnold,  formerly  with  (Ohio)  Times — now  general  as- 
UP  at  Austin,  Texas — now  re-  signment  reporter  with  the  De¬ 
porter-photographer  for  the  Ar-  froit  (Mich.)  Free  Press. 


Stan  Finsness,  assistant  Law'Rence  C.  Smith,  assiit 
CAM  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  ant  Sunday  Editor  of  the 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  for  six  alo  (N.Y.)  Courier-Exprtu^ 
years — replaces  Tom  Hougnon  named  Sunday  Editor,  succeed- 
as  CAM,  who  will  continue  in  ing  William  E.  J.  Maws, 
an  advisory  capacity.  named  Sunday  Editor  emeritui. 

^  ^  ^  Robert  M.  Buckiey,  copy  edi 

Martin  Clark,  formerly  with  'fiv^^ySl-s^^^f^brTt 
the  news  staff  of  the  Oregon  assistant.  JaL  to- 

City  (Ore.)  Ente,-pnse-Courier  rewrite  desk  —  renlac^r 
—to  the  Portland  UP  staff.  replaces  Mr 


Richard  Richtmyre,  former¬ 
ly  with  Portland  (Ore.)  Ore¬ 
gonian  classified  department 
and  recently  classified  manager 
of  Provo  (Utah)  Daily  Herald 
— now  CAM  of  Bend  (Ore.) 
Ihdletin. 


Homer  Rohse  —  named  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  McMinn¬ 
ville  (Ore.)  Daily  News-Regis¬ 
ter,  succeeding  D.  L.  McDer- 
•MOTT,  resigned. 


Milton  Moffett — to  the  ad 
vertising  staff  of  the  Alamo- 
gordo  (N.M.)  Daily  News. 


Bernard  Mainwaring,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Salem  (Ore.)  Capi¬ 
tal  Journal — convalescing  from 
a  heart  attack. 


Rollie  Dobson,  photographer  ^gnt  reporter.  John  Lindblom. 
for  the  Porf/and  (Ore.)  Oregon-  Union  copy  bov  —  to  the  Sun 
mn— resigned  to  join  KGW-TV,  sports  staff. 

Portland.  *  *  * 

«  «  * 

William  M.  Bernard— from 
Charley  Bauer,  of  the  La  Charleston  (W.Va.)  Gazette  to 
Grande  (Ore.)  Observer — named  national  advertising  manager  of 
AP  correspondent,  replacing  Ed  the  Champaign  -  llrbava  (HI.) 
EATON.  Courier. 


GOSS^TilBULAR  ROUT-O-PLATE 


Bmttmr , . .  Eastar  Routing 


Shelia  Quinn  —  society  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Albany  (N.Y.l 
Knickerbocker  News. 


Dick  Kelly,  reporter  for  the 
Coos  Bay  (Ore.)  Times — named 
AP  correspondent  for  that  area. 


if  nfigertlF  Controls 
ir  AccossiMo  A  Convonk 
ir  Boothor-Towch  Action 
ir  Fothivo  Ortvo 
'A'  Mmdowtoss  Ughtlng 
ir  Bow  Movinf  Ports 


Arthur  J.  Potts  and  GEOBffi 
Spargo  —  two  new  cop3n‘eaden 
on  the  staff  of  the  Seheneetada 
(N.Y.)  Union-Star. 


Robert  W.  Hewitson,  65, 
sports  editor  of  the  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Telegram — retired. 


Warren  Weaver  Jr.,  New  Robert  Sanders,  former  mem- 
York  Times— elected  president  ber  of  the  staff  of  the  Clevshts^ 
of  New  York  State  Leg'slative  (Ohio)  Press  —  now  heads  H 
Correspondents  Association  at  Guide  magazine’s  operations  is 
Albany.  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Al  G.  Fenner,  former  copy- 
reader  for  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
News-Post  and  before  that  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.Y.)  Post-Standard  —  to 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Syracuse 
(N.Y.)  Herald-Journal. 

«  «  * 

.Jerry  Scorse,  former  sports 
writer  for  the  Jamestown 
( N.Y.)  Post  -  Journal  —  to  the 
sports  staff  of  the  Syracuse 
(N.Y.)  Herald-Journal. 

«  ♦  ♦ 

Owen  J.  Cri  mb.  former  AP 
*  correspondent  in  Syracuse — re¬ 
signed  to  become  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  the  Eastern 
Milk  Producers  Cooperative 
Assn,  of  Syracuse.  Succeeding 
him  is  Robert  B.  Powell,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Albany  AP  staff. 
«  *  * 

John  T.  Malro,  former  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette  civic 
affairs  reporter — to  the  public 
relations  staff  of  Mayor  David 
L.  Lawrence. 


NEW  OFFICERS  of  Nebraska  Outstate  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association;  Left  to  right,  seated — Gene  Kemper,  Alliance  Times- 
Herald,  president;  rear — Arthur  Sweet,  Nebraska  City  News-Press, 
treasurer;  George  Cooper,  North  Platte  Telegraph-Bulletin,  secretary; 
and  Leo  Nusbaum,  Falls  City  Journal,  vicepresident. 


George  Van  Gieson,  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Journal  Herald — awarded 
the  grand  prize  ($25)  of  the 
Associated  Press  Society  of  Ohio 
for  the  best  feature  story  of 
1956. 

♦  *  * 

Richard  K.  Bellamy,  son  of 
the  late  Editor  Emeritus  Paul 
Bellamy  of  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  and  former 
writer  for  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal  —  in  new  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm,  Wiegers-Bellamy  Co., 
N’ew  York. 

at  a 

Richard  Murway,  urban  re¬ 
development  writer  for  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press  —  to 
Locomotive  News  as  associate 
editor. 

*  ♦  * 

Celestine  Sibley,  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Constitution  columnist — 
named  Atlanta’s  Woman  of  the 
Year  in  Arts. 

a  *  * 

Margaret  Kiser,  g;'anddaugh- 
ter  of  late  New  York  Times 
editor.  Dr.  John  Finley — re¬ 
placed  Fritzi  Yundt,  retired  as 
»  member  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal  society  department. 

*  *  ♦ 

Oliver  P.  Bolton,  publisher 
of  the  Dover  (Ohio)  Daily  Re- 
Vorter,  and  the  Lake  County 
^ews-Herald,  Willoughby  —  ap¬ 
pointed  Ohio  Director  of  Com¬ 
merce. 


Mortimer  Berkowitz  Jr.,  a 
former  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Post — 
now  at  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborne,  Inc.,  New 
York,  as  an  account  executive. 

«  *  * 

James  W.  Gunn,  formerly 
Detroit  manager  for  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc. — 
to  the  Detroit  advertising  sales 
.«taff  of  Time. 

*  *  * 

Andrew  F.  Wiley,  former 
business  manager  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer  for  20 
years — has  become  a  labor  re¬ 
lations  counselor  in  that  city. 
*  *  * 

John  H.  Breiel,  former  re¬ 
porter,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Post 
and  other  Scripps-Howard  pa¬ 
pers —  named  international  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  Reader^s 
Jtigest. 

*  *  * 

Margaret  Lawlor,  school  and 
general  news  reporter  of  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  American — 
resigned  to  take  post-graduate 
courses  at  Columbia  University. 
*  «  * 

Robert  A.  Klbicek,  former 
ad  salesman  for  the  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Tribune — to  Zenith  Radio 
Corp.  as  field  sales  manager. 

♦  *  • 

Rhea  T.  Eskew  —  named 
•  Southern  Division  Business  man¬ 
ager  for  UP. 


Ted  Princiotto,  federal  re 
porter  of  the  Cleveland,  (Ohio) 
Plain  Dealer  —  named  business 
and  industry  editor. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Jack  Ballantine,  11 -year 
veteran  of  the  Youngstown 
(Ohio)  Vindicator — made  state 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Press,  succeeding  Jack  Hume. 
Paul  Mooney,  formerly  with 
the  Cleveland  bureau  of  UP — 
named  editor  of  the  Press’  Week 
End  Page  and  reporter  of  art 
and  music  news,  replacing  Jim 
Frankel. 

*  *  * 

Aaron  E.  Loney,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  news  manager  of  UP  — 
appointed  an  UP  business  rep¬ 
resentative  at  Pittsburgh. 

*  V  * 

Everett  Mesick,  circulation 
manager  of  Van  Nuys  (Calif.) 
News  —  married  to  Rita  Dela- 
ITTRE  of  bookkeeping  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  paper. 


Honor  Police  Reporter 
For  44-Year  Service 

Michael  J.  Finnegan  retires 
Jan.  31  after  serving  the  New 
York  World  -  Telegram  &  Srin 
for  44  years  as  reporter  at 
Police  Headquarters.  He  is  74 
years  old. 

Fellow  reporters  will  give  him 
a  testimonial  dinner  to  which 
all  10  living  Police  Commission¬ 
ers  of  the  City  of  New  York 
have  been  invited. 


Jerry  Smothers,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Star,  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee  and 
Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Review  Jour¬ 
nal — to  staff  of  North  Holly¬ 
wood  (Calif.)  Valley  Times. 

if  *  * 

Ray  Boyd,  member  of  display 
advertising  staff  of  Glendale 
(Calif.)  News-Press  —  retired 
after  r>0  years  of  newspaper 
work. 

♦  ♦  * 

Joseph  F.  Cody — named  edi 
tor  of  the  Mesa  (Ariz.)  Tribune, 
succeeding  B.  M.  Mergen,  now 
manager  of  the  Arizona  De¬ 
velopment  Board.  Mr.  Cody,  a 
former  managing  editor  of  the 
Fort  Scott  (Kan.)  Tribune, 
came  to  Mesa  from  the  staff  of 
the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enter¬ 
prise. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Al  Topel,  chief  of  the  Holly¬ 
wood,  Fla.,  bureau  of  the  Ft. 
Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Daily  News 
for  the  last  two  years — named 
to  the  criminal  investigation  of 
Broward  County  sheriff. 


Earl  Straight  —  a.ssigned  to 
the  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  bureau 
of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News 
after  serving  on  general  assign 
ment  for  several  years.  He  re¬ 
places  Al  Powers — transferred 
to  the  Ft.  Lauderdale  bureau  of 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald. 

{Continued  on  page  46) 
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(Continued  from  pane  4;')) 


Morty  Freedman,  former  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  re¬ 
porter  and  four  years  publisher 
of  his  own  paper  at  Lake  Butler, 
Fla. — to  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Her 
aid  as  reporter.  Bill  Kofoed — 
resigned  as  Herald  reporter  to 
enter  public  relations  at  Miami 
Beach. 

«  *  ♦ 

Edward  L.  Frank  — to  the 
Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror  as  cub 
reporter. 

Joe  McCauley,  former  re 
porter  on  the  Altoona  (Pa.) 
Tribune  —  named  sports  editor, 
succeeding  Alvin  Morris. 

★  ♦  ♦ 

Sa.m  Heilner.  formerly  with 
the  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire 
Eagle — now  on  the  copy  desk 
of  the  Ft.  Lauderdale  (Fla.) 
Daily  \ews. 

*  *  « 

.\NNETTE  Ross,  food  editor  of 
the  Portland  Oregonian  since 
1948 — resigned  to  head  the  food 
department  for  Showalter  Lynch 
advertising  agency. 

4:  ♦  * 

Elsie  M.  Schiller,  assistant 
to  director  of  information  seiw- 
ices  at  .Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  Edu¬ 
cational  Television  and  Radio 
Center — on  staff  of  Salem  Ore- 
gem  Statesman  as  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Wayne  Bell — from  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  Ontario  (Ore)  Argus- 
Observer  to  editor  of  bi-weekly 
St.  Helens  (Ore.)  Sentinel-Mist. 

*  *  * 

Tho.mas  M.  Storke,  publish 
er  of  the  Suntei  Barbara 
(Calif.)  News-Press — named  to 
membership  of  the  National 
Council  of  the  National  Plan 
ning  Association. 


United  Press 

THE  3-FOR-1  SERVICE 


*  World  Coverage 

•  Big  Byline  Features 

•  Regional  News 


Carl  L.  Biemiller  has  re 
signed  as  executive  editor  of 
Holiday  magazine  to  become  as¬ 
sistant  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.) 
Daily  e  w  s. 
His  appoint¬ 
ment  was  an¬ 
nounced  by 
David  Stem, 
new  publisher 
of  the  News. 
Mr.  Biemiller 
was  previously 
associated  with 
Mr.  Stern  as  a  staff  member  of 
the  Philadelphia  Record,  Cam¬ 
den  (N.J.)  Courier-Post  and 
New  York  Post. 

*  *  * 

George  M.  Cox,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press- 
Register — elected  president  of 
.Alabama  Press  Association. 

*  *  * 

Ward  E.  Duffy,  editor.  Hart 
ford  (Conn.)  Times — named  to 
board  of  trustees,  Hartford 
College. 

*  «  « 

Nathan  Silverman — to  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer.  Madeline 
Grimoldi — named  assistant  to 
Radio-TV  Editor  George  E. 
Condon. 

♦  W  * 


Biemiller 


Cletus  Jones — to  the  Cleve 
land  AP  bureau,  succeeding 
William  Newkirk,  transferred 
to  Toledo  AP  bureau. 


*  4c  ♦ 


Helen  Bullock,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  Neu'S  and 
Judy  W.  Bonner,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times  Herald  —  honored  by 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  for  outstand¬ 
ing  I’eporting. 

*  *  * 


Mary  Miller,  formerly  with 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald — to 
the  staff  of  Hank  Meyer  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.,  public  relations 
counsel. 


THE  SERVICE  THAT  HELPS  IN  THE 
I  USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


Newspaper  Publishers 

save  money  and  give 
far  better  service  to 
their  accounts  thru 
ACB’s  uniform  and 
dependable  Checking 
Proof  Service. 


Service  Offices 


•  NEW  Ten  •CNICUI 

•  COIHMIIIS  •  MEHPNIS 
•  UN  FUNCtSCI 


the  ADYiRTISING 
CHICKING  BURIAU/INC. 


Henry  L.  Coble,  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Greensboro  (N.C.) 
Daily  News — named  assistant 
managing  editor  in  charge  of 
telegraph  news.  Robert  F. 
Farley — to  assistant  managing 
editor  in  charge  of  local  news. 
John  L.  Merritt — new  tele¬ 
graph  editor.  R.  H.  Shepherd, 
city  editor — assigned  to  a  spe¬ 
cial  project. 

«  «  « 

Howard  Feaufait,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  News  writer  —  elected 
president  of  the  Press  Club  of 
Cleveland. 

WWW 

Joseph  A.  Raff  —  to  the 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  AP  bureau. 

•  *  * 

Jeanne  Taunt,  formerly 
with  Mercury  Records — to  the 
women’s  department  of  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  News  as  as¬ 
sistant. 

*  *  ♦ 

Robert  J.  Havel,  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Citizen — to  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Joseph  P.  Donahue,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Naugatuck 
((^onn.)  Daily  News  —  elected 
chairman  of  the  United  Press 
Newspapers  Association  of  (ion 
necticut. 

*  «  • 

Tho.mas  W.  Bentley,  former 
city  editor  of  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Journal-Courier  —  pro 
moted  to  public  relations  super¬ 
visor  of  the  Aviation  Division, 
Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  Corp., 
Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 

•  •  • 

Tho-mas  S.  M.  Stuetzer  — 
named  regional  membei-ship  ex 
ecutive  for  the  AP  in  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina  and 
Tennessee. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Clarence  J.  Brown  Jr.,  man 
aging  editor  of  the  weekly 
Franklin  (Ohio)  Chronicle  — 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Urbana  (Ohio)  Daily  Citizen. 
Harry  W.  Algire,  present  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Citizen — named  busi 
ness  manager. 

♦  ♦  * 

Daniel  J.  Coughlin  —  from 
Charlotte,  (N.C.)  bureau  of 
AP  to  the  Boston  bureau. 

WWW 

William  Doswell,  former 
member  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times  Dispatch  news  staff  —  to 
the  Portsmouth  (Va.)  Times  as 
managing  editor,  succeeding, 
David  P.  Glazer,  resigpied. 
Ja.mes  Bushong,  telegraph  edi 
tor  of  the  Times  —  promoted  to 
news  editor. 


1 

(wetting  Ahead  Dept,  { 

Hamilton,  Ohii  j 

Jerome  A.  Chadwick,  who  hait 
worked  in  the  advertising  (!(.{ 
partment  of  the  Hamilton  Jotr-  j 
nal-News,  has  been  elected  ad-  j 
vertising  manager  of  the  Her  | 
card  Crimson,  daily  paper 
Harvard  University.  His  trail,  i 
ing  in  advertising  is  part  of  a  i 
regular  program  of  the  Jou^i 
nal-News,  w’hich  starts  witk| 
boys  in  high  school  and  cos-  ^ 
tinues  through  their  colla|e  { 
education. 

*  !| 

Hunor  Ed  Sullivan  . 

CUI(U« 

Ed  Sullivan,  New  York  Sent  { 
columnist  anil  CBS  televisMs 
celebrity,  has  been  named  “Hu 
of  the  Year”  for  1956  by  tht 
board  of  governors  of  tht 
Chicago  Press  Club.  Mr.  Sulli¬ 
van  will  be  the  gpiest  of  honor 
at  the  annual  Presidenfi 
Dinner  here  Feb.  7. 

WWW 

Richard  L.  Shelton,  for 
merly  with  the  Fort  Pient 
(Fla.)  Daily  News-Tribune— 
the  staff  of  the  Shelby  (N.C.) 
Daily  Star. 

♦  *  * 

Ruth  T.  Gair,  formerly  of 
the  Winnipeg  (Man.)  Fret 
Press  women’s  department— fa 
the  promotion  department  of 
the  London  (Ont.)  Free  Preu. 

*  *  * 

To.m  Cunningham,  district 
circulation  manager  for  Glen 
dale  (Calif.)  News-Press — new 
circulation  manager  of  Mon 
rovia  (Calif.)  Netvs  Post. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

John  F.  Phillips,  featur. 
editor,  Spokane  (Wash.  I 
Spokesman-Review — named  as 
sistant  managing  editor. 

WWW 

Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press  — 
elected  a  trustee  of  National 
Jewish  Hospital  at  Denver. 

WWW 

Jack  M.  McQuade — returned 
to  his  job  as  reporter  for  the 
.Savannah  (Ga.)  Evening  Presi 
after  several  months  with  the 
St.  Augustine  (Fla.)  Record. 

WWW 

William  N.  Bauler,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Whea 
ton  (Ill.)  Journal  and  businese 
manager  of  the  DuPage 
(Ill.)  Press  —  named  adminis 
trative  assistant  for  the  Illinois 
state  treasurer. 
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‘How  Scan-A-Sizer  sold  a  ‘once-a-month*  fashion 
account  on  the  use  of  big  twice-a-week  space." 


by  JOHN  R.  CORBETT,  Retail  Advertising  Manager 
Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun-Gazette 

“That’s  right  — our  new  Scan-A-Sizer*  helped  us  increase  the 
account  from  an  84-line  ad  once  a  month  to  520  lines  twice  a 
week.  Lynn-Hayes,  a  high-fashion  women’s  store  here  in  Wil¬ 
liamsport,  is  the  account.  Result:  it  helped  build  up  its  sales 
volume  3.5%  and  is  now  a  leading  fashion  store  in  this  area. 

“You  see,  the  Scan-A-Sizer  enables  us  to  use  all  sorts  and 
sizes  of  art— photos,  line  drawings,  ‘swipes’  from  manufacturers’ 
mailing  pieces  and  catalogs— becau.se  it  automatically  enlarges 
or  reduces  while  rngra\  ing.  We  have  used  this  material  con- 
stantK  for  L\  nn-Ha\  es  with  outstanding  results;  locally-created 
ads  pull  lictter  than  mats.  Now  we’re  running  more  art  for 
many  of  our  accounts  in  l)oth  large  and  small  spac'e...And  it’s 
paying  us  dividends. 

“Our  Scan-A-Sizer  will  engrave  65  or  83  screen  bv'  mereb' 
flicking  a  switch.  It  produces  engravings  up  to  ISJs  x  IGJs". 

“You  don’t  have  to  bother  with  cropping.  Y'ou  simply  place 
the  art  on  the  Scan-A-Sizer  copy  table,  set  the  dial  and  the 
machine  delivers  the  engraving  in  the  size  you  want.  You  can 
use  mounted  or  unmounted  photos,  clippings,  swatches  of  cloth 
-even  wallpaiwr. 


“Our  editorial  department  uses  the  Scan-A-Sizer  heavily  for 
special  effects,  photos  presented  by  outside  sources  and  espe¬ 
cially  on  wire  photos  wliich  come  in  odd  sizes  of  column  wirlth. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  being  used  by  ‘all  hands’,  it  is  completely  reli¬ 
able,  every  bit  as  dependable  as  the  Scan-A-Graver  we  have 
used  for  the  past  seven  years. 

“Yes,  you  can  quote  me— ‘we’re  sold  on  Scan-A-Sizer  because 
Scan-A-Sizer  helps  us  sell’.” 

For  full  information  on  the  Scan-A-Sizer  address  Fairchild 
Graphic  Equipment  Inc.,  88-OS  Van  Wyck  Expressway,  Jamaica, 

N.  Y.  Dept.  100-44A2. 


SCAN-A-GRAVER^-SCAN-A-SIZER9 
Electronic  Engraving  Machines 


IMtOMOTION 

Where  Is  That  National 
Effort  for  Newspapers? 


By  'I'.  S.  Ir\  in 

It  gives  one  to  wonder,  some¬ 
times,  whether  new'spaper  pub¬ 
lishers  deserve  the  success  that 
is  practically  forced  upon  them 
these  days.  They  do  so  little  to 
deserve  it. 

Like  all  generalities,  this  one 
has  the  weakness  of  being  only 
partly  true.  Some  newspaper 
managements  work  hard  for 
their  success.  But  too  many  do 
little  or  nothing  to  earn  the 
success  they  share  in  part  be¬ 
cause  of  the  energies  and  the 
investment  of  the  few. 

We  have  particular  refer¬ 
ence,  of  course,  to  energies  and 
dollars  invested  in  promotion  of 
the  newspaper  product.  Ours  is 
a  product  for  which  advertisers 
and  readers  spend  several  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  a  year.  Yet  the 
amount  which  we  spend  as  an 
industry  to  assure  continued 
and  growing  advertiser  and 
reader  use  of  our  jjroduct  is 
pitifully  small. 


It  is  too  small,  indeed,  for 
.safety.  Without  ringing  any 
alarms,  even  a  nearsighted  look 
into  the  future  shows  difficulties 
if  not  trouble  ahead.  Costs  con¬ 
tinue  to  go  up,  and  as  they  do, 
as  we  see  already,  the  price  we 
charge  advertisers  and  readers 
for  our  product  continues  to 
go  up. 

At  some  point  resistance  is 
bound  to  set  in.  Competition 
stimulates  this.  And  our  in¬ 
dustry’s  seeming  indifference  to 
invest  brains  and  money  to 
overcome  this  even  when  it  is 
cheapest  to  overcome,  before  it 
starts,  remains  a  .solid  threat  to 
the  newspaper’s  future. 

These  doleful  observations 
are  brought  on  this  week  by 
a  reading  of  a  talk  Otto  Silha 
made  recently  to  Texas  news¬ 
paper  publishers  in  Austin.  Mr. 
Silha  is  business  manager  of 
the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
and  Tribune,  and  a  foim.*r 


Memo  to:  Alert  Newspapermen 


Current  deaUng  w'* 

.vailable  a 

contempor^  ,  school  year. 

'  each  month  ol  „  purchase 

‘  Ne^spal^r.  «  »  V  W*" 
prints  of  their  area. 

,  Schools  identified  as 

I  The  the  use  of  credit 

1  the  sponsor  oy 


(name  of  (n*”'®  I 

AS  A  films  are  com 

filmstrip)-  Th  to  If 

1  own  staff.  - - 


Mr.  Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer, 
Editor  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News,  soys: 


"riie  liuflalo  Evening  News  has 
hi  en  supplying  Current  Affairs  Kilni- 
lo  Western  New  York  schools  for 
-everal  years.  Teachers  have  been 
'■ntliusiaslie  about  the  educational 
lalue  of  these  visual  aids  to  help 
understand  current  affairs.  They  often 
eomnient  upon  the  care  wliicji  goes 
into  their  preparation. 

"The  fact  that  we  an-  renewing  our 
contract  for  the  next  school  year  in¬ 
dicates  the  high  value  wc  place  upon 
Current  Affairs  Films  for  newspaper 
promotion.” 


Write  for  information,  rales  and  details  on  exclusive  sponsorship  in 
your  area;  CURRENT  AFFAIRS  FILMS,  577  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  22,  N.  Y. 


president  of  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association. 
His  talk  is  a  challenge  to  the 
industi-y,  and  to  everyone  who 
has  a  stake  in  its  future. 

What  bothers  Mr.  Silha,  as 
it  bothers  many  thoughtful  per¬ 
sons  in  the  industry,  is  that 
newspapers  are  not  “attacking 
the  larger  problem  of  effectively 
selling  the  basic  concept  and 
idea  of  the  newspaper  to  every¬ 
body” 

“Today,”  he  says,  “we  need 
more  than  ever  a  unified  na¬ 
tional  effort  in  this  field.” 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  any¬ 
one,  even  among  the  most  do- 
nothing  of  publishers,  who 
would  disagree.  Yet  it  seems 
equally  hard  to  find  anyone  who 
can  effectively  implement  this 
idea.  Many  have  tided.  None  has 
yet  succeeded. 

Probably  more  than  anyone 
else,  NNPA  has  tried  to  get 
something  started.  Leroy  New- 
myer  of  the  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Blade  made  valiant  efforts  some 
years  ago.  Clifford  A.  Shaw  of 
the  Providence  (R.  1.)  Journal- 
Bulletin,  now  NNP.\  secretary, 
succeeded  in  having  one  meet¬ 
ing  of  an  intra-industry  associ¬ 
ation  council,  but  that  appears 
to  have  languished. 

Our  industry  has  the  talent, 
the  energy,  the  money.  But 
evidently  it  lacks  the  leader¬ 
ship  needed  to  get  action.  We 
know  nothing  about  physics, 
but  it  is  true,  isn’t  it,  that  the 
end  result  of  inertia  is  a  full 
.stop? 

NeMspriiil  Warehouse 
Coiistnietion  Begins 

(IREENVIIXE.  S.C. 

Construction  has  begun  on  a 
$110,000  newsprint  warehouse 
for  the  News-Piedmont  Co. 

Situated  adjacent  to  its  Goss 
press  building,  the  80-by-20() 
foot  one-story  warehouse  will 
have  a  full  capacity  of  100  car¬ 
loads  of  new.sprint.  At  present, 
paper  is  stored  in  a  leased 
warehouse  seven  blocks  away 
T  and  is  trucked  to  the  press 
I  building. 

\  railway  siding  will  serve 
the  new  building,  which  will  be 
;  ready  for  use  in  April. 


Mill  Buys  Forest 


Weeklies  Win 
Equal  Access 
ToPressRoom 

Detroit 

Weekly  newspapers  here  have 
won  free  access,  on  an  equal 
basis  with  dailies,  to  the  press 
room  and  facilities  provided  in 
the  City-County  Building. 

A  formal  ruling  was  given 
by  Herbert  Taylor  Jr.,  chief  of 
the  civil  division  of  the  Wape 
County  Prosecutor’s  Office,  that 
denies  exclusive  use  of  the  fa 
cilities  by  daily  newspaper  rep 
resentatives. 

The  East  Side  Shopper,  ar. 
.\BC  weekly,  and  the  East  Sidn 
sought  the  legal  opinion  aftei 
their  reporters  had  been  barren 
from  using  the  press  room. 

Deciding  in  their  favor,  Mi 
Taylor  wrote: 

“It  is,  of  course,  .«e  If -evident 
that  truth  may  stand  forth 
more  staunchly  from  the  hand 
bill  than  the  masthead  of  a 
great  daily.  In  any  considers 
tion  of  the  public  interest  in 
the  free  flow  of  public  informa 
tion,  it  is  impossible  to  accorii 
to  any  publication  a  statu- 
more  exalted  than  to  another” 

• 

Colombian  Daily 
To  Reappear  in  Fel». 

The  Colombian  nowspapr 
El  Independiente,  which  sus¬ 
pended  publication  last  .Apr” 
rather  than  publish  an  officia. 
communique  on  governmen 
orders,  will  ve-appear  the  firs: 
Monday  in  Febr  uary,  the  Inter 
.American  Pr’css  Associatin' 
has  learned. 

Word  wa.s  received  by  th> 
organization  from  Gabriel  Cam 
publisher  of  the  daily,  that  tb 
newspaper  will  appear  withou 
the  communique. 

El  Independiente  was  orip; 
nally  published  as  a  substitum 
for  Senor  Cano’s  El  Espeetado 
which  shut  down  in  Februarr 
10.’>6,  as  a  result  of  econom: 
reprisals  by  tbe  government 

• 

\  ending  Machines 
Pried  in  Hospitals 

Worcester,  Mar- 


Lufkin,  Tex. 

Southland  Paper  Mills,  Inc. 
has  invested  more  than  half  a 
million  dollars  in  a  l,00()-acrc 
tract  of  timberland  in  the  Rusk 
area,  once  the  site  of  an  iron 
ore  development.  The  property 
has  been  re-seeded  with  pine 
for  the  ])ast  several  years. 


The  Circulation  Departmen: 
of  the  Worcester  Tebyram  o*® 
Evening  Gazette  is  trying 
newspaper  vending  machines  w 
six  hospitals  and  at  the  court 
house.  They  are  selling  about 
250  papers  a  day  at  be.  Exp*® 
sion  of  the  service  is  plann« 
if  the  machines  are  successful 
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DRAWS  NON-EDITORIAL  READERS 
TO  THE  EDITORIAL  PAGE"^ 


It’s  a  sad  fact  that  in  most  reader  surveys  editorial  sections  get  a  discouragingly  small 
slice  of  the  I’eadership  pie.  It’s  discouraging  because  editorials  are  the  “voice”  of  a  newspaper 
and  deserve  to  be  heard.  But  when  a  reader  flies  nonstop  from  the  front  page  to  the  comic 
section — as  many  apparently  do — they  aren’t  heard.  What’s  the  answer? 

’The  answer,  obviously,  is  to  land  the  reader  where  you  want  him — among  the  editorials. 

(Once  there,  he  may  shop  around.)  And  that’s  where  Paul  Haiwey  fits  in. 

Mr.  Harvey  has  a  genius  for  getting  read.  One  reason  is,  he’s  magnificently  readable. 

Another  is,  he’s  provocative.  (Although  his  general  viewpoint  coincides  with  most  editorial 
opinion  in  the  country,  he  still  gets  people’s  dander  up  .  .  .sets  them  thinking  .  .  .  ruffles, 
vexes  and  irritates.)  Mr.  Harvey  is  mainly  a  news  analyst  but  he  pokes  pithy  comment  at 
every  aspect  of  life.  He  appeals  to  all  brows — high,  low  and  middle. 

In  the  scores  of  papers  where  Harvey  now  appears  his  readership  is  gigantic.  .As 
"bait”  he’s  unbeatable.  Any  page  on  which  Harvey  appears  is  bound  to  be  a  well-read  page. 

If  you  want  to  put  zip,  snap  and  sparkle  on  your  editorial  page — or  any  other  page- 
write  today  for  samples  of  Harvey’s  thrice-weekly  column. 

And^  once  there,  they  may  shop  around! 


The  World's  l^eading  I  rule  pendent  Syruiieate 

general  features  CORP. 

AVI;,  N.  Y.  17.  N.  Y.  Tel  YUkon  6  7625 
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Arizona  Mill  ,5^ 


Will  Produce 
Newsprint 


Ft.AGSTAKK,  Ariz. 

A  newsprint  mill  will  go  into 
operation  here  late  this  year, 
according  to  officials  of  Arizona 
Pulp  and  Papei'  Co.  The  firm 
plans  to  produce  lii  tons  per 
day. 

The  mill  will  be  the  only 
such  operation  between  Oregon 
and  t^ast  Texas.  Newsprint  will 
be  marketed  principally  in  the 
Southwest  where  Arizona  Pulp 
&  Paper  has  been  marketing 
groundwood  pulp  commercially 
for  three  years. 

The  newsprint  plant  will  rep¬ 
resent  a  total  .S.l, 000,000  invest¬ 
ment.  The  firm,  which  began 
operation  with  one  grinder 
three  years  ago,  now  operates 
eight  grinders. 

To  avoid  the  water  shortage 
plaguing  Arizona,  .Arizona  f’ulp 
&  Paper  has  developed  a  me¬ 
chanical  process  which  uses  only 
2,000  gallons  of  water  per  ton 
of  production,  a  fraction  of  the 
water  used  in  similar  operations. 
The  mill  is  supplied  by  a  well 
on  the  premises. 

.Arizona  Pulp  &  Paper  em¬ 
ploys  40  men,  and  20  more  will 
be  required  by  the  new  expan¬ 
sion.  Newsprint  production  will 
require  35  more  men. 

About  one  half  of  the  firm’s 
employes  will  be  Navajo  In¬ 
dians,  under  an  on-the-job 
training  agreement  with  the 
Navajo  Tribal  Council. 


r, 
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27  Attend 


Columbia  U’s 


Study  Seminar 


"You  know,  Baldwin,  when  you  consider  how  we  copy  boys  must 
appear  to  editors,  I  can  well  understand  and  appreciate  their  bitter 
comments  concerning  the  future  of  journalism." 


Triple  Page  One 

Portland,  Ore. 

The  first  three  pages  of  the 
Orcf/oM  Journal  are  being  set 
aside  daily  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  news  department. 
Each  of  the  triplet  pages  is 
made  up  as  if  it  were  page  1. 


Big  Family  Aided 

Hamilton,  Ont. 

As  a  result  of  a  story  in  the 
Hamilton  Spectator,  an  Irish 
immigrant  and  his  wife  and  11 
children  were  provided  with 
a  house  full  of  furniture  within 
24  hours.  The  story  told  of  the 
family  being  the  largest  to  im¬ 
migrate  to  Canada  and  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  city  quickly  offered 
all  kinds  of  help.  The  father 
was  given  a  job  on  the  day 
following  the  appearance  of  the 
story,  and  the  paper  flew  him 


Red  Smith  Tells  Why 
No  Advanced  Text 

Chicago 

When  Robert  Pace.  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  secretary,  asked 
“Red”  Smith,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  sports  columnist,  for 
an  advance  copy  of  his  NAEA 
breakfast  address  here  .Ian.  23, 
the  columnist  explained: 

“Pd  be  happy  to  if  I  had  any 
copy,  or  were  ever  going  to  have 
any,  but  I  do  not  and  shall  not. 

“I  have  no  idea  what  I’ll  be 
mumbling  about,  but  I  guaran 


Newspapermen  from  papers 
under  50,000  circulation  attend¬ 
ing  a  seminar  of  the  Americac 
Press  Institute,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  are: 

N.  H.  Bassett,  editor,  Tu«o 
loosa  (Ala.)  Ne^v8;  Clinton  C 
Byers,  state  editor,  Genen 
(N.Y.)  Times;  Richard  F.  Con¬ 
way,  managing  editor,  .Ve» 
Britain  (Conn.)  Hera’d;  .John 
D,  Cook,  reporter,  Ocala  (Fla.i 
Star-Banner;  Frank  L.  Creasy, 
assistant  managing  editor. 
Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times;  Wil 
Ham  E.  Dozier,  Jr.,  editor, 
Tj/ler  (Texas)  Courier-Tiim 
and  Morning  Telegraph;  Hem 
don  J.  Evans,  editor,  Lexingtm 
(Ky.)  Herald;  R.  W.  Goodell. 
editor,  San  Luis  Obispo  (Calif.l 
Telegram-Tribune;  and  Ladfl 
Hamilton,  news  editor,  Lewhtm 
(Idaho)  Morning  Tribune. 

Also  N.  D.  Hamilton,  pub 
Usher  and  general  manager 
Northern  Daily  Netes,  Kirkland 
Lake,  Ont.;  William  H.  Heath, 
editor  and  mechanical  superin 
tendent,  Haverhill  (Mass.)  (Jo- 
zette;  Barton  Heiligers,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor,  Alhamhn 
(Calif.)  Post-. Advocate,  E.  J 
Hughes,  vicepresident  and  ed: 
t  o  r  i  a  1  director,  Westchester 
County  Publishers,  Inc.,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.;  Douglas  E.  Knee 
land,  city  editor,  Lorain  (Ohioi 
Journal;  Harold  Murray,  editor, 
Wooster  (Ohio)  Daily  Record: 
James  H.  Ottaway,  president 
and  publisher,  Ottaway  News 
papers-Radio,  Inc.,  Endicoti 
N,  Y.;  Mrs.  Ruth  B.  Ottawa; 


and  a  reporter  to  Halifax  to  tee  it’ll  be  pretty  unintelligible,  secretary,  Ottaway  New-spapers 
greet  the  family  that  was  ar-  strictly  catch-as-catch-can,  and  Radio,  Inc.,  Endicott.  N.  V 
riving  on  the  Empress  of  Scot-  worth  nobody’s  early  ris  ng  to  Owens,  community  ne*^ 

land.  see,  hear  or  cover.  ®ditor,  Whittier  (Calif.)  Nw? 


T  don’t  mean  to  be  uncooper- 


Also  Robert  L.  M.  Park: 


ative  or,  worse  still,  modest,  but  editor,  A upwsta  (Oa.) 


BEFORE 
you  are  accused  of 


only  honest.’ 


by  commenf*  picture,  mis¬ 
take  in  fact  or  in  identity; 
violation  of  privacy  or  copy¬ 
right;  piracy  of  material  or 
format  — 

Fortify  against  embarassing  loss  by 
having  our  unique  and  effective 
INSURANCE 
.  The  cost  is  amazingly  low  and  the 
jl  service  will  please  you. 


Win  Trips  to  Hawaii 

Portland,  Ore. 

Two  Oregonian  circulation 
dealers  each  received  a  5-day, 
all  expense  paid  trip  to  Hawaii 
for  two.  Dale  Rosenberry  and 
Loren  DeMers  were  named  as 
the  outstanding  dealers  during 
1956. 


WRITE  FOR  DETAILS  AND  RATES 


SSS  nftk  A««„  D«rI  f,  New  Yerfc  17,  N.  Y. 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

INSURANCE  EXCHANGE 
'  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 


cle;  William  L.  Plante,  J r.,  edi 
tor  and  assistant  to  publisher 
Newburyport  (Mass.)  Daib 
News;  James  A.  Rogers,  editor 
Florence  (S.C.)  Morning  Se«( 
Robert  C.  Schaub,  editor 
general  manager,  Decatur  (W 
Herald  and  Review;  R-  ^ 
Seaton,  publisher,  Coffey^^' 
(Kas.)  D&ily  Journal;  Lowei 
Smith,  city,  state  and  ne« 
editor,  St.  Johnsbury 
Caledonian-Record,  John  Stroh 
meyer,  editor,  Bethlehem  (P*- 
Globe-Times;  Albert  A.  Stubbs 
managing  editor,  Ro***' 


Illinois  Markets  Moves 

Effective  Jan.  10,  the  central 
office  of  Illinois  Daily  Newspa-  (N.M.)  Daily  Recard;  Thom*-" 
per  Markets  has  moved  from  H.  Wilson,  publisher  and  g*” 
Springfield  to  its  new  location  eral  manager,  Oshawa  (Out 
at  536-38  Fulton  St.,  Peoria.  Daily  Thnes-Gazette. 
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INSURANCE 


.v«r.^f  cv:. .'  *-  w 


THE  HEALTH 


INSTITUTE 


spcctacuhir  growth  of  health  Insurance  written 
■*•  by  insurance  coni|)anies  throughout  America  reached 
an  all-time  high  last  year  with  fiO  million  Americans  now 
protected  against  hospital  expenses,  57  million  against 
surgical  expenses,  25  million  against  regular  medical 
expenses,  and  30  million  insured  against  loss-of-income. 

Benefit  j)ayments,  Umi,  are  at  a  peak,  over  two  hillion 
dollars  in  the  last  year! 

(iertalnly  this  story  might  well  appear  on  the  fmancial 
P^ges  as  an  indication  of  a  major  trend  in  insurance 


purchasing.  Yet,  on  the  family  page,  it  would  serve  as  an 
inspiration  and  example  of  a  new  kind  of  family  security. 

In  any  case,  it  is  clear-cut  evidence  of  the  determination 
of  the  American  peoj)le  to  overcome  the  threat  of  finan¬ 
cial  expense  and  loss  incurred  hy  illness  and  injury. 

This  is  the  kind  of  news  that  we  hope  to  bring  you 
regularly  as  part  of  the  informational  program  initiated 
by  the  newly  formed  Health  Insurance  Institute,  which 
will  serve  as  the  central  source  of  information  for  the 
public  on  lx,“half  of  the  nation’s  Insurance  companies. 


Scoops  and  Pix-Thrills 
In  Oldtimers’  Memoirs 


By  Clarence  Walton 

Norfolk,  Va.  block  through  the  Berkley  sec- 
Flames  licked  from  the  open  tion  of  Norfolk.  Charlie  picked 
hatches  of  a  ship  alongside  a  ^  likely  spot  downwind  from 
Water  Street  dock  here  one  flames,  set  up  his  bulky 
night  about  30  years  ago.  equipment  and  calmly  wait^ 

Firemen  were  hard  pressed  come  to  him.  It 

to  keep  the  fire  from  spreading  f®®- 

to  waterfront  buildings.  Borjes  and  his  newsroom 

Then  there  was  a  mighty  cohort,  Harry  P.  Moore,  were 
whoosh  accompanied  by  a  blind-  among  13  employes  of  the  Vir- 
ing  flash  from  atop  a  ware-  ginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star 
house  overlooking  the  blazing  "'ho  were  retired  Dec.  31. 
freighter.  Moore,  with  the  Pilot 

“My  God,  it’s  spread  to  the  since  1898  and  for  years  a 
warehouse,”  went  up  the  cry  waterfront  reporter,  and  Mr. 
from  below.  And  firemen  swung  Borjes  who  joined  the  Pilot  in 
their  hoses  to  the  warehouse  1913,  worked  together  on  hun- 
roof.  dreds  of  stories  in  the  past  43 

That  was  when  Charlie  Bor-  years. 
ies,  Norfolk prffinian-Pilotvho-  ^ 

tographer,  hugged  his  camera 

and  sprinted  across  the  roof.  Harry  Moore  scored  his  most 
Suddenly  he  hit  a  soft  spot  and  significant  news  beat  in  1903 
plunged  through,  saving  him-  when  he  reported  the  Wright 
self  a  long  drop  only  by  spread-  Brothers’  first  airplane  flight  at 
ing  his  elbows  and  hanging  on.  Kitty  Hawk,  N.C.  He  got  wind 
.  j  »«  »»  of  t  h  e  successful  experiment 

isse  .  c.  about  100  miles  down  the  coast, 

In  his  usual  piactical  manner,  from  a  telegram  that  passed 
Charlie  Borjes  had  figured  he’d  through  Norfolk  on  its  way  to 
get  a  better  shot  of  the  burning  the  Wrights’  sister  in  Dayton, 

ship  from  atop  the  warehouse.  Ohio,  telling  how  their  flying 

And  to  get  as  much  light  as  machine  had  actually  flown, 
possible  on  the  subject  he  had  That  was  the  night  of  Dec. 
given  his  flashpan  an  extra  17,  1903.  Mr.  Moore  passed  the 
charge  of  powder.  news  to  the  Virginian-Pilot  and 

“Scared  me  to  death  and  then  c|Ueried  a  string  of  out-of- 
skinned  my  shins,”  Charlie  said  town  newspapers  he  represented, 
later,  “but  the  streams  of  water  Most  of  them  refused  to  accept 
passed  over  just  then  and  such  an  outlandish  tale, 
missed  me.”  The  next  morning,  Dec.  18, 

There  are  dozens  of  such  1903,  the  Virginian-Pilot,  one 
tales  about  Charlie  Borjes — like  of  the  five  or  six  newspapers 
the  time  he  covered  another  in  the  country  to  run  the  story, 
fire  (blazes  were  his  specialty)  gave  it  a  two-line,  eight-column 
that  was  sweeping  block  by  streamer: 


VETERAN  TEAM — Charles  S.  Borjes  (left)  and  Harry  Moore  (riqlill 
who  have  worked  together  43  years  on  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian' 
Pilot,  look  at  a  model  of  the  Wright  plane.  Standing  is  R.  K.  I. 
Larsen,  managing  editor. 


“Flying  .Machine  Soars  3  New  York  Times  reporter,  went 
Miles  in  Teeth  of  High  Wind  out  to  Princess  Anne  countiyto 
Over  Sand  Hills  and  Waves  at  scrounge  photos  of  an  ax-slayer 
Kitty  Hawk  on  Carolina  Coast.”  and  his  murdered  wife. 

Mr.  Moore  pieced  together  Dean  boosted  Moore  throu?' 
another  “scoop”  from  a  message  a  window  of  the  couple’s  d^ 
when  the  Merchant  &  Miners  serted  cabin  and  Moore  let  Dear 
steamer  Berkshire  went  down  in  through  the  door.  Then  the; 
in  flames  off  the  Virginia  Capes,  set  to  work  trying  to  find  pho- 
The  Coast  Guard  cutter  Onon-  tographs.  About  that  time  b 
daga  was  on  the  scene  and  its  armed  posse  burst  into  the  cabir. 
skipper  reported  the  sinking  by  from  the  surrounding  woods, 
radio  to  Coast  Guard  head-  “We  thought  the  murderer 
quarters  here.  He  appended  to  had  returned  to  the  scene  of 
the  message  a  note  to  the  effect  the  crime,”  Mr.  Moore  recalled 
that  his  old  buddy  Harry  Moore  “and  they  thought  one  of  ui 
on  the  Virginian-Pilot  ought  to  was  the  murderer.” 
be  called.  , 

So  the  Virginian-Pilot  and 

the  other  papers  on  Harry’s  Join8  Northwest  Pres* 
string  had  another  sea  disaster 

story  while  others  still  had  the  MINNEAPOLIS,  Mm 

vessel  afloat.  For  years,  Mr.  The  Mankato  (Minn.)  free 
Moore  declined  to  divulge  his  Press  has  been  elected  to  men- 
source  on  that  story.  ’  .  ''  ’  - 

Narrow  Escapes 
Both  Charlie  Borjes  and 
Harry  Moore  have  chalked  up 
some  narrow  escapes.  Once 
Charlie  was  just  a  step  ahead 
of  a  truculent  election  day  mob 
out  for  blood  after  the  Virgin¬ 
ian-Pilot  editorially  attacked  a 
political  “ring.”  And  there  was 
the  time  a  five-story  peanut 
plant  burst  into  fiames  minutes 
after  Charlie  and  another  pho¬ 
tographer  had  clambered  dowm 
from  its  roof  from  which  they  Library  and  its  Time.” 
had  shot  a  fire  next  door.  Fess,  a  student  of  Buffalo  arM 

Mr.  Moore’s  worst  scare  was  history,  was  commis.^ioned  w 
the  time  he  and  E.  O.  Dean,  a  write  the  book  in  1953. 
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Only  STEEL  can  do  so  many  jobs  so  well 


STEEL 


Carry  Your  Books?  Walk  into  almost 

any  school  and  you'll  see  row  ujwn  row 
of  student  lockers— made  from  cold  rolled 
stcK*!  sheets.  That's  because  no  other  ma¬ 
terial  offers  such  a  desirable  combination 
of  strength,  durability,  and  h>w  cost. 


TOUII  rIOat  IhrOUgn  TnO  Air— For  A  Milo.  This  is  a  caWe  tramway  for  tourists 
that  goes  up  Cannon  Mountain  at  Franconia  Notch  in  New  Hampshire.  The 
heavy  wire  roi>es  are  well  over  a  mile  long,  l~/s  inch  in  diameter  and  they  weigh 
28  tons  apiece.  The  cable  was  made  and  installed  by  American  Steel  &•  Wire 
Division  of  United  States  Steel. 


This  trade  mark  is  your  guide  to  Quality  steel 


Biggest  Airplane  Hangar  In  The  World— 

If  you  include  the  maintenance  shops, 
the  Air  Force  hangar  in  San  Antonio 
sprawls  out  over  23  acres.  Inside  the 
hangar  there  is  a  250-foot  dear-span 
area  without  a  post  or  pole  of  any  kind 
between  the  floor  and  ceiling.  Airplanes 
can  be  moved  about  freely  without  ob¬ 
struction.  This  has  been  made  possible 
by  long,  strong  steel  roof  trus.ses.  The  en¬ 
tire  building  was  fabricated  and  erected 
by  the  American  Bridge  Division  of 
United  States  Steel. 


AMERICAN  BRIDGE  AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  and  CYCLONE  FENCE  COLUMBIA  GENEVA  STEEL.  CONSOLIDATED  WESTERN  STEEL  GERRARD  STEEL  STRAPPING  NATIONAL  TUBE 
OIL  WELL  SUPPLY.  TENNESSEE  COAL  &  IRON  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY  Divwoii.  of  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION.  PITTSBURGN 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOMES,  INC.. UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY  •  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY  7-*?' 

SEE  Jh%  United  States  $te*l  Hovr.  It'i  •  tuH  heur  TV  prpspntpd  p*p*v  »pdncMl*v  pvenins  by  UnHpd  St*H.  Cwnsiitt  yeuf  rypwApappi  tf>t  t>mp  a'd  siatinn. 
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Washington  State  Has 
Series  of  Surveys 


Seattle,  Wash. 

Expansion  of  a  continuing 
unit  cost  study,  results  of  an 
association  advertising  survey 
and  progress  of  a  journalism 
personnel  campaign  were  re¬ 
ported  at  annual  sessions  here 
of  the  Allied  Daily  Newspapers 
of  Washington. 

proposal  for  a  move  for 
a  uniform  column  width  was 
suspended  when  the  convention 
heard  a  forecast  of  forthcom¬ 
ing  action  at  the  national  level. 
(E.&P,  Jan.  12,  page  78.) 

Sessions  were  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  C.  L.  (Chick)  Sefrit, 
Bellingham  Herald,  who  was 
succeeded  as  president  by  John 
B.  Edinger,  editor  and  general 
manager,  CentraUa  -  Chehalis 
Chronicle.  John  M.  McClelland 
Jr.,  editor,  Longview  News,  was 
elected  vicepresident;  Harry 
Cahill,  general  manager,  Seattle 
Times;  Ted  Robertson,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Yakima  Herald  &  Re¬ 
public,  and  Mr.  Sefrit  were 
named  to  the  executive  board. 

Decision  Delayed 

Decision  on  a  detailed  report 
on  newspaper  association  ad¬ 
vertising  activities  was  left  to 
the  new  executive  committee. 
The  report  had  suggested 
further  exploration  before  Al¬ 
lied  embarked  on  association- 
sponsored  advertising  sales. 

Appointment  of  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  “to  reappraise  the  news¬ 
paper  representative  function  to 
the  end  that  the  advertising 
potential  may  be  more  fully  ex¬ 
ploited”  also  was  recommended. 
Another  recommendation  called 
for  consideration  of  Allied  pro¬ 
motion  of  advertising  “outside 
the  normal  field  of  representa¬ 
tive  contracts.” 


IT  yea  have  internaflonal  battn«« 
brtaratH  euoclated  with  publithinQ, 
printing,  advartiting  or  commardal 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  Newt, 
the  national  monthly  business  newt- 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  ro¬ 
tated  intarasts  of  “Down  Under.** 


1 S  HomtllM  St.,  Sydney  AuttroHo 
Anniul  Subacription  to  U.  S.  $3J0, 
Write  for  sample  copy. 


The  report,  prepared  by  Lew 
Selvidge,  Allied  manager,  in¬ 
cludes  findings  in  two  surveys. 
These  showed  that  a  majority 
of  the  replying  associations  sell 
advertising  and  charge  a  com¬ 
mission,  and  that  most  operate 
through  a  separate  affiliate. 

Reports  from  22  associations 
received  in  one  study,  made  by 
Dale  Amos,  graduate  student, 
University  of  Missouri,  showing 
the  advertising  sales  range  was 
from  $2,500  to  $400,000,  with 
14  selling  $50,000  in  space. 

$50,000  to  Allied 

Advertising  generated  by  Al¬ 
lied  without  formal  sales  ef¬ 
fort  last  year  topped  $50,000. 
The  report  pointed  out  that 
there  is  an  undetermined  vol¬ 
ume  of  advertising  which  could 
be  developed  for  member  papers. 
Most  of  this  is  outside  the  orbit 
of  the  present  representatives’ 
sales  presentations. 

Allied’s  personnel  study  is 
now  being  amplified  with  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  pay  conditions  on  non¬ 
metropolitan  newspapers.  Cost 
studies  in  Washington  and  Ore¬ 
gon  are  being  extended  into 
Idaho,  it  was  reported. 

Governor-elect  Albert  D.  Ro- 
sellini  was  annual  dinner  guest 
speaker.  A  series  of  panel 
studies  included  a  political 
study  in  which  Ross  Cunning¬ 
ham,  Seattle  Times;  Stub  Nel¬ 
son,  Seattle  rost-lntelligencer, 
and  Ashley  Holden  and  New- 
land  Reilly,  Spokane  Spokesman- 
Review  &  Chronicle,  spoke. 

A  local  level  campaign  begun 
at  the  grass-roots  level  and 
reaching  down  to  high  schools 
if  not  to  junior  highs  was  urged 
to  obtain  recruits  for  various 
newspaper  departments. 

Past  public  relations  are 
i  partly  to  blame  for  present  con- 
I  ditions  and  salary  studies  are 
i  now  under  way  to  determine 
^  how  employment  conditions  af- 
■  feet  today’s  need,  the  news¬ 
papers  were  advised. 

•  The  California  Newspaper 
'  Publishers  Association  and  the 
.  Allied  are  now  conducting  sepa- 
!  rate  investigations  of  pay  scales 
I  and  security,  John  M.  McClel¬ 
land  Jr.,  editor,  Longview  News, 
reported.  He  is  chairman  of 
Allied  recruitment  and  training 
I  committee. 

The  shortage  of  recruits  now 
'  felt  in  the  secondary  newspaper 
I  fields  has  not  yet  hit  metropoli- 
:  tan  newspapers,  Mr.  McClel¬ 


land  said.  Larger  newspapers 
are  still  able  to  lure  newcomers 
from  the  smaller  cities. 

Mr.  McClelland  suggested  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  local  level  in 
work  with  high  school  students 
who  have  not  yet  made  a  de¬ 
cision  on  their  future  work. 
Misinformation  has  been  sup¬ 
plied  schools  in  the  past  and 
present  data  is  out  of  date,  he 
declared. 

“The  time  is  gone  when  we 
are  assured  a  flood  of  applica¬ 
tions,”  he  reported.  “It  may  be 
gone  permanently.  We  should  do 
a  selling  job  ourselves,  and  to 
the  high  schools.” 

Wide  Scope  I  rged 

The  recruitment  move  should 
include  advertising,  circulation 
and  mechanical  as  well  as  edi¬ 
torial  bids,  he  declared.  Pay  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  key  factor  and 
hence  the  importance  of  the 
questionnaires  now  in  the  hands 
of  publishers  of  two  states,  he 
observed. 

Belief  that  the  campaign 
should  go  into  junior  high 
schools  was  advanced  by  Bert 
.\lward,  head  of  Washington 
State  College  journalism. 

A  Summer  internship  system 
and  scholarship  would  be  bene¬ 
ficial,  he  observed,  but  he 
warned  that  conditions  have 
changed.  As  one  evidence,  the 
college  has  300  more  student 
cars  on  campus  this  year. 

Henry  L.  Smith,  University 
of  Washington,  said  today’s 
student  trend  is  toward  security 
rather  than  adventure  and  ex¬ 
citement  “but  we  can  recover 
some  lost  ground  with  the  help 
of  publishers.” 

He  urged  recognitions  to  high 
school  journalists  similar  to 
those  accorded  athletes,  suggest¬ 
ing  scholastic  “J-Day.”  But  per¬ 
sonal  attention  from  publishers 
in  school  visits  will  score  im¬ 
portantly,  he  stressed. 

Medical-Press  Relations 

Progress  toward  a  guide  to 
improve  medical-press  relations 
was  announced  by  Howard  Qea- 
vinger,  editor,  Spokane  Chroni¬ 
cle,  in  a  report. 

’The  State  Medical  Society  has 
shown  a  genuine  desire  to  im¬ 
prove  its  relations  with  the 
press,  he  advised.  A  joint  com¬ 
mittee  is  now  working  cooper¬ 
atively  to  provide  a  good  pro¬ 
gram. 

Harold  Osborne,  medical  edi¬ 
tor,  Seattle  Times,  and  sub¬ 
committee  chairman,  announced 
the  recent  publication  of  a  guid¬ 
ance  booklet  by  the  Washington 
State  Hospital  Association. 

Two  years  of  cost  study  par- 

•  ticipation  have  strengthened  20 

•  participating  non-metropolitan 


newspapers  and  enabled  the  cor-  I 
rection  of  widespread  ills,  n-  I 
ports  showed.  I 

Attracted  by  the  findings,  i 
group  of  Idaho  newspapers  h»s 
applied  for  membership  in  Al¬ 
lied’s  program  and  a  future  en¬ 
rollment  of  30  to  35  memben 
is  anticipated. 

That  number  will  be  enough, 
reported  Jerry  Pennington,  con¬ 
troller,  Seattle  Times.  He  di¬ 
rects  the  survey  now  entering 
its  third  year  under  Allied's 
sponsorship. 

The  present  membership  is 
composed  of  11  Washington  and 
nine  Oregon  newspapers.  These 
are  in  two  groups,  with  the 
circulation  of  the  above  12,000. 
circulation  division  averaging 
20,489.  The  under  12.000  group 
averages  8,691  circulation. 

Restricted  membership  on  an 
area  basis  is  one  essential  to 
the  best  use  of  unit  cost  figures, 
Mr.  Pennington  said.  He  re¬ 
ported  the  development  of  simi¬ 
lar  area  groups  in  three  states 
— New  York.  Pennsylvania  and 
Oklahoma. 

Benefits  Told 

Use  of  the  cost  allocation 
formula  set  up  in  accord  with 
the  practices  of  the  national 
newspaper  association  account¬ 
ants  enables  each  newspaper  to 
determine  its  profit  or  loss  from 
the  three  different  classes  of 
advertising  and  also  from  circu 
lation,  Mr.  Pennington  said. 

Projections  of  the  unit  cost 
figures  enable  a  publisher  to 
estimate  accurately  the  impact 
of  higher  pay  for  any  union. 
These  projections  can  set  the 
cost  of  special  newspaper  sec 
tions  as  well,  he  observed. 

Special  benefits  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  include  a  re-evaluation 
of  various  types  of  revenue,  re¬ 
ports  from  a  panel  showed. 
Members  were  Robert  D.  Best, 
Everett  Herald;  Wilfred 
Woods,  Wenatchee  World;  Jack 
Britten,  Olympia  Olympian; 
Alex  Ottebaere,  Bremerton  Sun. 

Classified  activities  gained  i 
prestige  on  the  basis  of  the  unit 
studies,  Mr.  Best  reported.  Gen¬ 
eral  advertising,  on  the  other 
hand,  showed  higher  unit  costs 
than  expected  and  lost  some  of 
its  “gravy”  aspects. 

The  reports,  showed  two  p» 
pers  found  themselves  selling  > 
classification  of  advertising 
under  basic  out-of-pocket  costa 
A  third  found  its  lowest  retai 
rate  was  under  cost.  Multip^ 
fringe  benefits  were  repoiw 
aside  from  the  value  of  having 
new  standards  and  comparisons, 
Another  value  is  that  of  accu¬ 
rate  forecasting  and  the  ability 
to  keep  within  budgets. 
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ONE  OF  A  NUMBER 
OF  DEEPLY-APPRECIATED 
EDITORIAL  EXPRESSIONS 
IN  THE  NATION’S 
PRESS  CONCERNING 
''THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS.” 


TOLEDO  BLADE 

Published  Kvery  Afternoon  and  Sunday  at 
Su|>erior,  Beech  and  Huron  (4)  Telephone  CHerry  3-1121  ^ 

Mr.  DeMille  And  History 

Recognition  of  historical  research  into 
the  life  of  Moses  -  for  which  Cecil  B. 
DeMille  spent  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars — in 
the  making  of  a  new  motion  picture  version  of 
“The  Ten  Commandments”  suggests  that  the 
often  maligned  movie  “spectacle”  has  made  a 
contribution  to  scholarship  of  considerable 
importance. 

The  decision  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California  Press  to  publish  in  book  form 
research  conducted  at  Mr.  DeMille’s  commis¬ 
sion  is  an  indication  of  the  historical  impor¬ 
tance  of  material  concerning  the  :10  years  of 
Moses’  life  which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
It  may  serve  to  emphasize  the  contributions 
movies,  plays,  novels,  and  other  art  forms  have 
made  to  public  knowledge  of  history. 

Because  history  sometimes  has  been  abused 
by  those  who  operate  in  these  media,  there  is 
a  tendency  to  dismiss  all  such  ventures  as 
unworthy,  In  truth,  some  extremely  painstaking 
and  very  valuable  historical  research  has  been 
done  in  the  interests  of  writing  fiction,  and  for 
the  various  entertainment  media.  Public  knowl¬ 
edge  of  many  periods  and  areas  in  history  is 
far  wider  for  these  efforts.  Only  occasionally 
is  the  information  thus  supplied  unreliable. 

Recognition  of  the  effort  Mr.  DeMille  has 
made  in  this  latest  of  his  pictures  comes  as  a 
fitting  reward  to  a  man  who  has  been  con¬ 
cerned  with  making  the  most  of  opportunities 
offered  by  a  popular  entertainment  medium 
to  widen  the  general  sphere  of  knowledge.  The 
importance  of  this  research  undoubtedly  will 
outlast  the  motion  picture  for  which  it  was 
done. 

This  is  no  new  phenomenon.  Popular  art 
forms,  which  may  be  scorned  by  contemporary 
intellectuals,  often  have  inspired  distinguished 
achievement  to  which  succeeding  generations 
have  acknowledged  a  debt. 

Thus,  Cecil  B.  DeMille’s  motion  pictures  may 
be  best  known  today  for  such  spectacular  .scenes 
as  the  Queen  of  Sheba  taking  a  bath  in  milk. 
Their  contributions  both  to  popular  knowledge 
and  to  scholarship  will,  in  the  long  run,  con¬ 
siderably  exceed  this  vivid  impression  of  today. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Three  Books:  Law, 
News,  ‘'Superlatives' 


By  Prof.  Hoscoe  EUard 


LAW  AND  PRESS.  By  William  C. 
Laaiiter,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Eidwards  and 
Broughton.  262  pp.  $7. SO. 

Law  never  tells  you  what  you 
can’t  do.  Just  what  will  happen 
to  you  if  you  do.  And  with  a 
similar  philosophy,  a  managing 
editor  once  told  me  about  an 
explosive  bit  of  city  hall  news. 

“No.  You  needn’t  check  with 
our  attorney  on  it.  It’s  true, 
and  it  looks  fair  to  both  of  us. 
If  we  submitted  copy  to  an  at¬ 
torney  before  publication,  he’d 
always  play  it  so  safe  we’d 
short-change  our  greatest  re¬ 
sponsibility — the  responsibilities 
to  our  readers.  When  we  need 
lawyers  is  after  we  get  sued.” 

That  would  seem  an  expen¬ 
sive  “freedom” — except  that  ex¬ 
perienced  reporters  and  all  edi¬ 
tors  know  more  about  newspa¬ 
per  law  than  any  lawyer  except 
those  who  specialize  in  it.  They 
no  more  stick  their  necks  out 
needlessly  than  a  title-fighter. 
And  they  read  everything  new 
that  comes  out  on  it.  Then  if 
they  take  a  chance  in  the  public 
interest — well  it  recalls  an  army 
briefing  I  heard: 

“Accomplish  your  mission. 
Get  back  unhurt,  if  you  can. 
The  government  invested  a  lot 
of  money  in  you.  But  accomp¬ 
lish  your  mission.*’ 

A  particularly  useful  point 
about  these  books  that  come 
out  on  newspaper  law  as  it  dif¬ 
fers  for  a  particular  state — at 
the  same  time  reviewing  the 
basic  law  of  libel  and  privacy 
and  contempt — is  that  ultimate¬ 
ly  we  shall  possess  a  shelf  that 
puts  at  finger-tip  newspaper 
law  for  the  entire  country. 

In  this  volume,  William  Las¬ 
siter,  for  more  than  eighteen 
years  an  attorney  for  the  North 
Carolina  Press  Association, 
points  out  about  feature  stories 
that  could  be  construed  as  de¬ 
faming  the  dead: 

No  civil  action  for  libel  can 
be  sustained  if  an  executor  or 
relative  sues  for  a  libel  against 
a  deceased  person.  That  is,  on 
the  ground  that  civil  libel  con¬ 
stitutes  a  damage  when  it  holds 
a  living  person  up  to  ridicule  or 
interferes  with  that  person’s 
earning  a  livelihood.  Yet  Mr. 
Lassiter  adds  the  warning  about 
what  experienced  newsmen 
know  in  all  states — a  warning 
that  not  all  inexperienced  re¬ 
porters  realize: 


That,  although  you  cannot 
libel  the  grave,  you  may  de¬ 
fame  a  survivor.  It  is  one  thing 
to  repeat  a  rumor  that  a  pio¬ 
neer  followed  the  mores  of  being 
on  more  intimate  terms  writh 
Indian  maidens  than  he  was 
with  their  fathers  and  brothers. 
It  is  quite  something  else — at 
law — to  imply  that  his  great¬ 
grandchildren  came  from  a 
casual  relationship.  That  is,  if 
a  great-granddaughter  at  Wel¬ 
lesley  finds  herself  ridiculed  be¬ 
cause  of  the  implication.  You 
cannot  escape  responsibility  for 
defaming  a  living  person 
through  a  deceased  forebear. 

Mr.  Lassiter  discusses,  with 
case  illustrations,  both  civil  and 
criminal  libel,  the  law  of  con¬ 
tempt,  the  right  of  privacy, 
and  legal  regulations  concern¬ 
ing  a  newspaper’s  access  to 
public  proceedings  and  public 
records. 

English  Orientation 
For  Beginners 

NEWSPAPERS  TODAY.  By  A.  P. 
Robbins,  New  York :  Oxford  Univers¬ 
ity  Press.  142  pp.  $2.00. 

This  is  the  English  answer 
to  the  same  sort  of  voluminous 
queries  that  come  to  American 
newspapermen  from  parents, 
secondary  school  students,  and 
from  adult  readers  who  wonder 
about  the  mystery  of  putting 
newspapers  together  in  a  few 
hours,  day  after  day  after  day. 
It  is  the  interest  that  made 
such  books  as  Sontheimer’s 
“Newspaperman,”  Stanley 
Walker’s  “City  Editor,”  and 
Wolesley’s  and  Campbell’s  “Ex¬ 
ploring  Journalism”  widely  in¬ 
teresting,  far  beyond  the  pros¬ 
pective  joumalist. 

Mr.  Robbins,  an  experienced 
British  journalist,  has  written 
a  book  that  will  show  American 
newspapermen  how  the  English 
paper  gets  itself  out,  even  with 
continuing  economic  controls, 
and  wherein  English  journalism 
differs  from  American.  His  ad¬ 
vice  on  interviewing : 

“Submit  a  copy  of  your  inter¬ 
view  to  your  victim  if  time  per¬ 
mits  and  see  that  when  he  re¬ 
turns  it  he  ‘O.K.’s  every  page 
.  .  ,  Don’t  feel  it  is  necessary 
to  argue  with  your  man  if  you 
do  not  agree,  because  the  inter¬ 
view  is  not  a  debate.” 

The  author  describes  the  cov¬ 


ering  of  parliament,  British 
newspaper  makeup,  the  han¬ 
dling  of  news  fi'om  America — 
and  some  23  other  major  as¬ 
pects  of  English  newspapering. 

Biggest,  Rarest 
In  Realm  of  Fact 

SUPERLATIVES.  New  York;  270 
Madison  Avenue.  224  pp.  $2.9$. 

When  Walter  Pitkin  —  who 
wrote  “Life  Begins  at  Forty” — 
was  building  his  million  dollars 
from  free-lance  writing,  while 
teaching  full-time  at  Columbia’s 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
to  boot,  he  said: 

“A  journalist’s  best  legman  is 
a  shelf  of  books  that  compile 
many  of  the  facts  a  writer 
otherwise  has  to  dig  for.  Time 
and  facts  guessed  at,  or  AWOL, 
are  the  highest  mountain  the 
free-lancer  —  or  payroll  dead- 
liner — has  to  climb  for  publica¬ 
tion.” 

And  in  this  book  of  loudests 
and  hottests  and  mostests  .  .  . 
and  nearly  everything  else 
superlative  .  .  .  the  highest 
mountain  is  reported  as  an 
Eastern  Himalayan  peak  on  the 
Tibet-Nepal  border  named  Kang 
Chamolung.  Its  height  in  1860 
was  scientifically  computed  at 
5%  miles.  Yes,  it’s  now  called 
Mount  Everest,  after  Sir 
George  Everest,  once  Surveyor 
General  of  India.  Eleven  lives 
were  lost  trying  to  scale  it, 
since  the  first  ti-y  in  1921. 
Everest  was  conquered  on  May 
29,  1953 — by  Edmund  P.  Hilla¬ 
ry,  33,  of  New  Zealand,  and 
Sherpa  T.  Norkay,  39. 

The  tallest  man  of  all  time — 
verified — was  a  recent  guy, 
Robert  Wadlow  —  eight  feet, 
nine  and  a  half  inches.  He  was 
born  at  Alton,  Illinois.  The  tall¬ 
est  woman  was  a  German,  Mari¬ 
anne  Wehde,  bom  in  1866.  She 
was  eight  feet,  four  and  a  half 
inches. 

There  are  125,000  words  of 
these  entries,  carefully  indexed 
with  a  topical  Table  of  Con¬ 
tents. 

• 

More  Dial-tlie-News 
Machines  Installed 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Southern  Bell  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  officials  reported  28,000 
calls  were  made  to  the  Adver¬ 
tiser-Journal  dial  the-news  serv¬ 
ice  on  Jan.  10,  the  day  on  which 
four  churches  and  two  ministers’ 
homes  were  the  targets  of  a 
mass  bombing  here. 

At  times  during  the  day,  the 
company  officials  said,  calls  to 
the  news  service  tied  up  as 
many  as  100  lines.  Five  ma¬ 
chines  are  now  in  use. 


Scholars  Aid 
Index  to  Earlv 
Newspapers 

Washington 

Highbrows  gave  a  few  cwr. 
teous  glances  in  the  direction  d 
the  newspapers  at  a  recet; 
meeting  of  the  Modem  Lan¬ 
guage  Association  of  Ameria 
here.  In  front  of  professon 
from  all  48  states  numbering 
nearly  4,000,  other  professors 
from  30  different  states  pit- 
seated  what  they  call  “papers 
on  various  phases  ©f  literaturr 
and  literary  history. 

“The  Precocious  Infancy  of 
Mass  Journalism”  was  the  titlo 
of  a  presentation  by  Prof.  Jo¬ 
seph  Frank  of  the  Universitj 
of  Rochester.  He  entertainec 
his  audience  with  facts  about 
the  growth  of  printing  for  th« 
general  public  in  the  exciting 
years  leading  up  to  the  Crest 
Rebellion  in  England. 

There  also  was  announced  a 
pair  of  ventures  to  aid  scholan 
in  their  access  of  British  peri¬ 
odicals  of  the  18th  century,  of 
which  there  were  25  newspapers 
and  magazines  as  early  as  llM 
and  141  by  the  year  1710,  anJ 
more  as  the  years  rolled  on. 

Scholars  trying  to  find  thinp 
amid  this  material  have  had  to 
spend  thousands  of  hours  turn¬ 
ing  page  after  page  of  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  printed 
prior  to  1892  when  Poole’s  indei 
starts  its  coverage. 

It  was  reported  that  Profe.- 
sors  Powell  Stewart  and  W.  0. 
S.  Sutherland  of  the  University 
of  Texas  had  completed  the  first 
volume  of  another  index  to 
newspapers  and  magazines  o' 
the  1700’s. 

Using  business  machine  tect 
niques  and  micro  print,  their 
workers  have  substantU.'.j 
shortened  the  arduous  and  long 
sorting  time  necessary  in  > 
project  of  this  sort  and  h»« 
condensed  550  manuscript  paps 
of  index  onto  five  6x9  cards 
readily  consulted  with  a  mint'’' 
film  reader  or  a  hand  glass. 

The  work  of  these  schola.^ 
will  save  space  in  libraries  an- 
w  i  1 1  make  old  newspape- 
easier  and  quicker  to  search  bJ 
persons  interested  in  early  jout 
nalism. 

Joins  7c  List 

Sha.mokin,  Po 

The  single  copy  price  of 
Shamokin  News-Dispatch  h*-' 
been  advanced  to  7c,  the  car¬ 
rier  rate  going  to  35c  a  weet 
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WRIGHT  AERONAUTICAL  DIVISION 


CORPORATION  •  WOOD  RIDGE,  N.  J. 


Pantobase 

BonndarY  Layer  Control 


powered  by 


for  extra  range  and 
lift  performance 


The  U.S.  Air  Force  can  operate  its  rugged  new 
Stroukoff  YC-134  cargo  transport  almost  any¬ 
where.  With  the  advantages  of  its  special  Pantobase 
landing  system,  combined  with  boundary  layer 
control,  plus  the  powerful  performance  of  the  Cur- 
tiss-Wright  Turbo  Compound®  engine,  the  YC-134 
can  take  oS  and  land  in  unbelievably  short  dis¬ 
tances  .  .  .  upon  ice,  water,  snow,  unimproved 
terrain,  sand,  slush  and  mud,  as  well  as  standard 
runways. 

The  Turbo  Compound  is  the  ideal  powerplant 
for  this  high-performance  addition  to  the  assault 
and  logistics  strategy  of  the  USAF.  Built  to  take 
the  punishment  of  roughest  day-in,  day-out  opera¬ 
tion,  the  Turbo  Compound  also  provides  the  power 
necessary  for  the  YC-134’s  extremely  short  take¬ 
off,  heavy  lift  performance  . . .  plus  the  fuel  econ¬ 
omy  for  extended  range  operations. 

Selected  by  41  of  the  world’s  leading  airlines  to 
power  the  world’s  fastest  commercial  transports 
...  as  well  as  by  the  military  services  of  the  U.S. 
and  NATO  Nations ...  the  Turbo  Compound  pro¬ 
vides  3400  to  3700  horsepower  for  take-off,  150 
extra  horsepower  for  getting  heavy  loads  to  altitude 
faster,  and  designed-in  power  reserve  for  tomor¬ 
row’s  still  greater  speeds  and  loads. 
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Award  Proves 
Late  Tribute 
To  News  Vet 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Leaders  in  every  sphere  of 
Tacoma’s  civic  activities  can 
properly  take  bows  for  the  se¬ 
lection  of  their  city  as  one  of 
11  “All  America”  cities,  yet 
the  award  actually  is  a  posthu¬ 
mous  tribute  to  an  editorial 
writer. 

For  the  battle  that  enabled 
Tacoma  to  repulse  a  bid  for  the 
return  to  power  of  forces  seek¬ 
ing  an  open  city  was  won  by 
the  expression  of  public  opinion 
that  crystallized  importantly  be¬ 
cause  of  Tacoma  Aeies  Tribune 
editorials  written  by  the  late 
Leonard  B.  Coatsw'orth. 

Mr.  Coatsworth  was  a  news¬ 
paperman  here  for  34  years.  He 
was  an  editorial  writer  only  in 
the  final  eight  months  of  his 
long  career. 

Bitter  Fight  Recalled 

The  editorials  he  wrote  early 
last  year  when  the  entire  com¬ 
munity  w'as  embroiled  in  a  bit¬ 
ter  fight  over  a  proposal  to  oust 
its  city  manager  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  comprised  the  closing 
chapter  of  his  career.  He  re¬ 
tired  shortly  after  and,  a  few 
months  later,  on  last  Nov.  2o, 
died  of  cancer. 

The  Tacoma  battle  actually 
was  won  by  scores  of  citizens 
who  acted  as  a  team,  observes 
J.  Ernest  Knight,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  daily  known  here  as 
“the  T.N.T.” 

The  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association  had  given  the  city 
a  “bad”  rating  and  pointed  to 
open  vice  conditions.  These  pro¬ 
nouncements  causing  a  bad 
civic  reputation  nationally  re¬ 
sulted  from  activities  of  an  un¬ 
derworld  syndicate. 

Now  the  ASHA  has  changed 
the  city’s  rating  to  “good,”  and 
judges  of  the  National  Munici¬ 
pal  League  and  Look  Magazine 
have  given  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  Tacoma’s  citizens  in¬ 
stalled  a  new  type  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  then  fought  success¬ 
fully  to  keep  the  new,  clean 
government  in  office. 

The  editorial  series  which 
built  support  for  good  govern¬ 
ment  capped  the  late  Mr, 
Coatsworth’s  climb  from  small 
town  correspondent.  In  1940  he 
won  national  prominence  with 
his  story  of  the  collapse  of  the 
first  Tacoma  Narrows  Bridge. 

Escapes  Span  Plunge 

Disaster  then  came  while  Mr. 
Coatsworth  was  driving  across 


the  span.  Abandoning  his  auto, 
he  crawled  to  safety  on  hands 
and  knees  as  the  bridge  twisted 
in  the  frenzy  that  brought  its 
destruction. 

Mr.  Coatsworth’s  newspaper 
career  began  as  Montesano, 
Wash.,  correspondent  for  the 
Tacoma  Daily  Ledger.  He  was 
brought  into  Tacoma  as  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  in  1922,  later 
became  city  editor  and  was  news 
editor  when  the  Ledger  sus¬ 
pended  in  1937. 

He  joined  the  T.N.T  as  a  copy 
reader  and  was  later  makeup 
editor.  Then  came  his  eight 
months  as  editorial  w-riter. 

• 

Illinois  Editor 
Claimed  by  Death 

Kankakee,  Ill. 

Leslie  C.  Small,  70,  widely 
known  in  Illinois  as  a  newspa¬ 
per  publisher  and  former  state 
official,  died  Jan.  11.  The  son 
of  former  Illinois  Gov.  Len 
Small,  he  was  himself  a  political 
leader,  banker  and  farmer. 

Mr.  Small  was  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Kankakee  Daily 
Journal,  president  of  the  corpo¬ 
ration  which  operates  that 
newspaper  and  Radio  Station 
WKAN  in  Kankakee,  publisher 
of  the  Ottawa  (Ill.)  Republican- 
Times,  a  director  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  First  Trust  &  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank. 

Under  his  44-year  direction 
the  paper’s  circulation  increased 
by  more  than  twenty-fold  and 
the  staff  grew  to  five  times  as 
large.  In  1931  he  effected  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  Kankakee 
Daily  Republican  and  the  Kan¬ 
kakee  Daily  News — the  remain¬ 
ing  competing  paper — and  he 
continued  as  publisher  and 
principal  owner  of  the  combined 
newspaper. 

Mr.  Small  became  publisher 
of  the  Ottawa  newspaper  on 
Aug.  1,  1955  when  the  Repub¬ 
lican-Times  was  purchased  by 
the  Kankakee  publishing  corpo¬ 
ration  from  the  heirs  of  the  late 
Fred  A.  Sapp,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  for  many  years. 

• 

Reporter  Killed 
In  Sports  Car  Crash 

Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 

R.  Stephen  Brown,  31,  Santa 
Cruz  Sentinel  reporter,  was 
killed  Jan.  19  when  his  sports 
car  collided  with  a  truck-trailer 
on  the  Watsonville  Freeway. 

He  had  worked  for  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  more  than  a  year.  He  pre¬ 
viously  worked  for  the  Sara¬ 
sota  (Fla.)  Herald-Tribune  and 
the  Mitchell  (S.D.)  Daily  Re 
public. 


©bttuary 

Louis  Green,  63,  advertising 
salesmen  for  newspapers  in 
Philadelphia,  Trenton  and  New 
York  for  the  last  40  years;  Jan. 
16. 

*  *  * 

Alex  Aiken,  89,  retired 
newspaperman  and  former  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Saska¬ 
toon  (Sask.)  Phoenix;  Jan.  17. 

«  ♦  « 

John  C.  Korlonsky,  39,  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor  of  the 
East  St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Journal, 
of  a  heart  attack;  Jan.  15. 

«  « 

Charles  L.  Allison,  52,  for 
mer  reporter  for  the  Illinois 
State  Journal  and  UP  at 
Springfield;  Jan.  17. 

*  *  * 

Alfred  H.  Kirkland,  72,  ac¬ 
tive  in  Chicago  newspaper  work 
for  more  than  50  years,  former 
city  editor  of  the  old  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Herald  &  Examiner;  Jan. 
17. 

♦  ♦ 

Charles  W.  McLairy,  62, 
managing  editor  of  the  Burling¬ 
ton  (la.)  Hawk-Eye  Gazette 
and  long  time  Burlington  news¬ 
paperman;  Jan.  9. 

«  *  * 

Frederick  Vanover,  74, 
newspaperman  with  over  50 
years  service,  former  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times  for  10  years,  after  a  long 
illness;  Jan.  14. 

*  *  * 

Martin  L.  Livingston,  63, 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Halifax  (N.S.)  Chronicle-Her¬ 
ald  and  Mail  Star,  after  a  short 
illness;  Jan.  17. 

*  *  « 

Donald  A.  Pinkston,  48, 
aviation  editor  for  the  Wichita 
(Kas.)  Evening  Eagle,  of  a 

cerebral  hemorrhage;  Jan.  13. 
*  *  * 

Virgil  Hillyer,  publisher  of 
the  Sunnyside  (Wash.)  Sun  — 
re-elected  president  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  Pacific  Slope 

Newspapers. 

•  ♦  ♦ 

Ronald  S.  McIntyre,  56,  for¬ 
mer  sports  writer  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  for 

several  years,  of  a  heart  ail¬ 
ment;  Jan.  11. 

*  *  ♦ 

John  H.  Cavanaugh,  77,  for 
the  last  27  years  editor  of  the 
weekly  Round  Rock  (Tex.) 

Leader;  Jan.  8. 
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|.  B.  Bladine,  Oregon 
Publisher,  Dies  at  52 

McMinnville,  Ore. 

Jack  B.  Bladine,  52,  editor 
and  publisher,  McMinmilU 
News-Register,  died  Jan.  18 
after  a  year’s  illness.  He  had 
been  owner  and  publisher  since 
1941  and  also  was  president  of 
radio  station  KMCM,  which  he 
established. 

Mr.  Bladine  had  been  a  news 
paper  executive  here  since  1928, 
when  he  and  his  father,  the  late 
Lars  E.  Bladine,  purchased  the 
McMinnville  Telephone-Regia 
ter.  This  became  the  daily 
News-Register  after  its  absorp 
tion  of  the  McMinnville  .Vewi 
Reporter. 

From  1945  to  1951,  Mr. 
Bladine  also  was  co-owner  of 
the  Webster  City  (la.)  Free 
man-Journal.  Before  going  west 
in  the  late  1920’s  he  was  city 
editor  of  the  Iowa  City  (la.) 
Press-Citizen  and  a  reporter  for 
the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register 
tS-  Tribune. 

• 

R.  W.  Edinger,  Veteran 
Wash.  Publisher,  Dies 
Centralia,  Wash. 

R.  W.  Edinger,  68,  veteran 
publisher,  Centralia  -  Chehalv 
Chronicle,  died  here  on  the  eve 
of  Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of 
Washington  sessions  which  saw 
his  son,  John  B.  Edinger,  named 
association  head. 

Mr.  Edinger  had  been  pub 
lisher  since  1940  and  a  half 
owner  since  1916.  He  had  been 
associated  with  the  Chronicle, 
except  for  a  few-week  period, 
continuously  through  a  newspa¬ 
per  career  that  began  in  1911 
when  he  joined  the  Chronicle’s 
advertising  department. 

From  1916  until  1956.  Mr 
Edinger  was  general  manager 
with  his  late  father-in-law,  Har¬ 
ry  L.  Bras,  and  then  his  son. 
John,  as  co-owner  and  editor. 
Last  year  the  veteran  news¬ 
man  traded  posts  with  his  son 
and  assumed  the  editor’s  title. 

*  •  w 

L.  Cullen  Hunt,  61,  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  of  the  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Journal  Star;  Jan.  8. 

«  *  * 

William  T.  Tooker,  66,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Queertt 
County  Evening  News,  Jamaica. 

L.  I.,  of  a  heart  attack;  Jan.  11 

*  ♦  « 

Mary  Hopkins,  associate 
telegraph  editor  on  the  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Ledger-Star — named  fea 
ture  editor  to  succeed  EdwaM 

M.  Holmes,  retired.  Miss  Hop 
kins,  with  the  newspaper  since 
1942,  was  the  first  woman  r^ 
porter  in  Virginia  to  cover  a 
police  beat. 
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NOTICE  TO  EDITORS— 

This  advertisement  currently  appears  in  leading  national  maga¬ 
zines.  For  more  than  ;t0  years.  Metropolitan  Life  has  sponsored 
similar  messages  on  national  health  and  safety. 

Because  of  public  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  these  adver¬ 
tisements.  Melro|)olitan  offers  all  news  editors  (including  radio 


news  editors!,  free  use  of  the  text  of  each  advertisement  in  this 
series.  The  text  may  he  used  in  regular  health  features,  health 
columns  or  health  reports  with  or  without  credit  to  Metropolitan. 

The  Company  gladly  makes  this  material  available  to  editors 
as  one  phase  of  its  public-service  advertising  in  liehalf  of  the 
nation's  health  and  safety. 


Winter  Warning  I 


If  you  catch  a  cold  .  .  .  and  fever  develops 


go  to  bed  and  call  your  doctor  right  away 


Fever  warns  of  complications  .  .  .  such  as 
pneumonia,  influenza  and  infections  of 
the  throat,  ears  and  sinuses. 


Prompt  treatment  for  these  and  other  winter 


ailments  may  make  the  difference  between 
a  quick  recovery  and  a  lengthy,  complicated  illness 


To  help  prevent  a  cold,  stay  away  as  much  as  possible 


from  people  who  have  colds;  get  plenty  of  sleep  and  rest 

eat  a  well-balanced  diet;  avoid  getting  chilled, 

wet  or  overtired  and  try  to  avoid  exposure  to  drafts. 


Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 

(/<  MUTUAL  COMPANY) 

1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  lo,  N.  Y, 
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Reporters’  Travel  Ban 
Illegal,  Ernst  Argues 


The  State  Department’s  ban 
on  travel  by  U.S.  reporters  to 
Red  China  violates  the  First 
and  Fifth  Amendments  of  the 
Constitution,  in  the  opinion  of 
MoiTis  L.  Ernst,  New  York  at¬ 
torney. 

The  opinion  was  piven  at  the 
request  of  the  Overseas  Press 
Club  and  made  public  by  Victor 
Lasky,  chairman  of  the  club’s 
Freedom  of  the  Press  Commit¬ 
tee. 

Three  newspapermen  recently 
defied  the  State  I)epartment  and 
went  to  China.  They  are  Wil¬ 
liam  Worthy,  reporting  for  the 
Afro-American,  Baltimore,  Md., 
and  the  New  York  Post;  and 
Edmund  Stevens  and  Phillip 
Harrington,  of  Look  magazine. 

Mr.  Ernst  argued  that  the 
right  of  locomotion,  long  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  of  the  natural 
rights  of  man,  has  been  judi¬ 
cially  recognized  in  this  country. 

“The  Department  of  State  has 
attempted  to  turn  the  clock  back 
to  a  time  when  the  writ  of  Ne 
Exeat  Regno  prevailed,  and  the 
right  to  travel  was  at  the  pleas 
ure  (usually  the  displeasure) 
of  the  King”,  Mr.  Ernst  ob 
.served.  “If  the  Department  is 
historically  minded,  it  would 
have  been  far  better  if  it  had 
looked  to  the  Magna  Charta; 
‘It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  time 
to  come  for  anyone  to  go  out  of 
our  Kingdom  and  return  safely, 
by  land  or  water,  saving  his 
allegiance  to  us.’  ” 

After  pointing  out  that  at  one 
time  denial  of  a  passport  was 
merely  the  denial  of  a  letter  of 
Introduction,  Mr.  Erast  said  to¬ 
day  the  matter  is  “in  doubt  as 
to  w'hether  the  rights  claimed 
by  the  Department  go  to  the 
protection  of  American  citizens 
...  or  to  the  desire  of  the  Stale 
Department  to  have  no  citizen 
.  .  .  interfere  with  any  policy 
decision  taken  by  the  State  De- 
pai’tment.” 

The  Vogeler  affair,  he  argued, 
made  it  clear  that  the  U.S.  does 
not  intend  to  use  force  of  arms 
to  defend  citizens  abroad. 

“On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
Department  argues  that  it  does 
not  wish  any  position  taken  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  be 
clouded  by  the  utterance  of  an 
American  newspaperman  in  a 
foreign  land,  both  law  and  mod* 
era  techniques  undermine  the 
position  of  the  Department.” 

“Above  all,  since  19.'5.3,  it  has 
been  a  crime  for  an  American 
citizen  to  attempt  to  leave  this 


country  without  a  passport  (8 
USCA-1185).  It  should  only  be 
added  that  this  prohibition  on 
travel  has  not  come  to  its  final 
test  in  our  courts  because  of  a 
decision  by  the  Executive  branch 
of  our  Government  that  the 
issue  should  be  avoided  for  final 
testing.” 

In  arguing  that  the  State  De 
partment  is  also  violating  the 
First  Amendment,  Mr.  Ernst 
pointed  out  that  “the  crux  of 
the  right  is  not  for  the  speaker 
or  the  printer  but  is  the  right 
of  our  public  to  read,  to  hear 
and  to  see. 

“This  philosophy  is  based  on 
the  theory  that  truth  has  better 
chance  of  emerging  in  a  fair 
and  free  maiketplace  of  thought 
than  by  any  other  process 
known  by  man.  We  have  staked 
our  all  in  constitutional  terms 
on  truth  emerging  from  the 
matching  of  wits.  In  fact,  this 
philosophy  is  the  essential  dis¬ 
tinction  between  our  way  of 
life  and  that  of  totalitarian  — 
Fascist  or  Communist  Govern¬ 
ments. 

“To  say  that  the  right  of 
American  people  to  a  full  and 
free  press  does  not  include  the 
right  to  receive  news  from 
abroad  from  American  corres¬ 
pondents  is  vulnerable  on  most 
profound  constitutional  grounds. 

“Mr.  Dulles  contends  that  any 
Secretary  of  State  has  the  naked 
power  to  forbid  or  at  least 
throttle  the  flow  of  American 
gathered  and  screened  informa¬ 
tion  from  any  section  of  the 
world,  and  if  our  Secretary  of 
State  possessed  the  power  he 
claims  without  review,  our  For¬ 
eign  Office  could,  as  a  matter  of 
whim  or  spite,  refuse  to  allow 
our  correspondents  even  to  go, 
for  example,  to  England  during 
the  recent  Dulles-Eden  impasse. 

“In  our  opinion,  the  courts 
will  hold  that  the  American 
people  have  the  constitutional 
right  to  receive  news  from  em¬ 
ployees  of  our  press  and  not  be 
compelled  to  look  exclusively  in 
our  search  for  knowledge  to  the 
reports  released  either  through 
diplomatic  or  consular  ser\’ices 
or  by  news  screened  by  foreign 
correspondents  permitted  by  for¬ 
eign  sovereigns  to  enter  areas 
purportedly  illegal  for  travel  by 
our  citizens.  In  a  long  line  of 
cases,  our  constitution  has  been 
interpreted  to  envisage  an  in¬ 
dependent  press  and  not  a  press 
which  is  an  arm  of  our  Execu¬ 
tive  or  Legislative  branches  of 
government.” 


oraaiora  nu\h  1949  from  G.  Lewis  Papea, no» 

Kuno  Ronnhliriin  vresident  of  the  Idaho  Pren 
IVaiK  I\t  ail  Association  and  owner  of  tb 

Kane,  Pa.  ^f<^r!rs  (Ta.)  Gazette-Record 
The  63  year  old  Kane  Repub-  *  •  • 

/lean  was  sold  this  week  to  Sale  of  the  business,  pUr, 
Bradford  Publications.  and  good-will  of  the  Coirirt., 

John  Cliff  was  named  new  Leader  at  Duncan,  B.  C.,  wi. 
editor  and  general  manager.  announced  recently  by  Hup 
The  fiiiancial  consideration  Savage,  pioneer  Canadian  joui- 
was  not  disclosed.  nalist  and  president  of  the  com- 

Eighty  -  year  -  old  G.  Scott  pany.  The  paper  has  been  sen- 
Smith,  who  has  operated  the  ing  Duncan  and  the  Cowidiw 
daily  since  he  purchased  it  in  area  of  Vancouver  Island  for 
1912,  plans  to  retire.  His  son.  56  years.  Purchaser  is  a  com 
“Tony”  Smith,  plans  to  return  pany  headed  by  John  Map’ 
to  newspaper  or  public  relations  publisher  of  the  Prince  Rup‘r 
work  in  Washington.  Daily  Netos,  and  L.  C.  (Lcj) 

The  Republican  was  started  Way  of  Vancouver,  publiiher 
in  1894  as  a  weekly  and  became  of  the  Canadian  Weekly  Edi- 
a  daily  in  1902.  tor. 

Bradford  Publications  also  *  *  « 

publishes  the  Bradford  Era, 

Corry  Journal,  Eldred  En^le  Decatih,  111, 

and  Smethport  Democrat.  A  Chicago  publisher,  William 


Some  recent  transactions  in 
the  newspaper  field: 

William  Cox,  publisher  of  the 
Pierce  County  (Neb.)  Leader, 
purchased  the  Wiener  (Neb.) 
News-Chronicle  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Humphreys.  The 
Humphreys  owned  the  weekly, 
which  has  a  1,700  circulation, 
for  .32  years. 

•  *  * 

.1.  W.  Murray,  of  Lawrence, 
Kas.,  has  purchased  and  as¬ 
sumed  charge  of  the  Winchester 
(Kas.)  Star.  Mr.  Murray  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Law¬ 
rence  Daily  Journal-World  for 
40  years  until  his  retirement  a 
year  ago.  The  Star’s  former 
owner,  Mrs.  Irnie  Byrn,  will  re¬ 
main  as  his  assistant. 


Rockford,  Ohio 
The  Rockford  Press,  a  weekly 
paper  published  74  years  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  J.  Kinder  and 
the  ancestors  of  Mr.  Kinder, 
has  been  sold  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fred  Baltzell  of  Rockford. 


Wright  County  (la.)  Monitor 
— purchased  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wilmer  B.  Houser,  former  own¬ 
ers  of  the  Marion  (S.D.)  Record 
from  G.  Wiley  Beveridge  and 
Paul  Lindenmeyer.  The  sale 
was  negotiated  by  M.  R.  Kreh- 
biel  of  Bailey-Krehbiel  News¬ 
paper  Service,  Salina  and  Nor¬ 
ton,  Kas. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Houser  had 
owned  the  Record  before  selling 
last  fall  to  D.  D.  Lewis,  former 
co-owner  of  the  Primghar  (la.) 
Bell. 

The  partnership  of  Beveridge 
and  Lindenmeyer  had  owned 
the  Monitor  for  approximately 


Decatiu,  111, 

A  Chicago  publisher,  Williim 
H.  McDonnell,  has  purchaswi 
the  Decatur  Advertiser,  a  wed 
ly,  from  Mrs.  Adelia  Robinson. 
Mr.  McDonnell  is  the  fonntr 
owner  of  the  Southtovm  Efo- 
nomi.st,  a  Chicago  biweekly. 

*  *  « 

M’isner  (Neb.)  News  CAroH^ 
cle — owned  32  years  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Humphrey,  has  been 
sold  to  William  Cox,  publishfr 
of  the  pierce  County  Ldukr 
Pierce,  Neb.  The  Humphrey: 
will  continue  as  columnist  and 
news  editor  of  the  publication. 

*  *  * 

J.  W.  Murray,  former  mar. 
aging  editor  of  the  Laicmu 
(Kan.)  Journal-World,  pur¬ 
chased  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  Winchester  (Kas.) 

Mrs.  Irene  Byrn,  former  owner 
of  the  Star,  will  remain  as  a.- 
sistant  editor. 

Mr.  Murray  retired  at  La« 
rence  a  year  ago  after  40  year? 
with  the  J-W. 

♦  *  • 

Robert  Van  Leer,  formerly 
with  the  advertising  departmer 
of  Eureka  (Calif.)  Humbdi- 
Times  and  Standard,  and  h? 
wife  have  taken  over  as  pub 
lishers  of  the  Gold  Beach  (Ore  ' 
Curry  County  Reporter,  pur¬ 
chased  from  Mrs.  Wickes  Sha* 
and  Don  Coykendall. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  L«r 
were  on  the  staff  of  the  Sterli*! 
(III.)  Daily  Gazette. 

«  *  * 

James  P.  and  Maryan  Howarfl 
have  assumed  full  ownership  o- 
Greater  Oregon  in  Albany,  Orr  - 
and  the  Corvallis  (Ore.)  Bent'* 
County  Herald.  They  are  chi 
dren  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Franc}- 
Howard,  with  whom  they  ha” 
held  half  interest  in  the  tw- 
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Pfuhunl  Clil>jMr,  Siil>trc/iarged  for  ’57 


Here's  where  tlie  best  of  two  automotive  concepts  meet. ..The  command  performance  of 
Studehaker- Packard's  huilt-in  supercharger  for  extra  power  when  you  need  it... Twin 
Traction  with  drive  power  in  both  rear  wheels  .  .  .  combined  with  the  luxury,  comfort 
and  elegance  you  find  in  the  linest  car.  This  is  the  new  Packard  Clipper  and  the  new 
Packard  Clipper  station  wagon.  Drive  them  at  your  Studehaker- Packard  dealer’s  today. 


S  tudeb  aker  -Packa  rd 


ccmeJ  yiul. 
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Zenger  Award  Winner  Says: 

Moss  Committee  Vital 
To  Public  Information 


It’s  good  for  us  to  mai-vel  at 
least  once  a  year  at  John  Peter 
Zenger  and  his  supporters.  They 
risked  everything,  and  they 
forged  freedom.  But  first  they 
had  to  conceive  it,  to  be  sure 
its  time  had  come. 

Remember,  they  had  no  Bill 
of  Rights.  That  comforting  doc¬ 
ument  was  almost  a  lifetime 
away.  They  had  mostly  a  hostile 
vacuum  and  the  courage  and 
vision  to  fill  it.  Zenger,  his 
lawyer  Andrew  Hamilton  and 
the  othei’s  were  pioneers  in  the 
realm  where  pioneering  was 
toughest.  They  pushed  the  ab¬ 
stract  frontiers  of  freedom  into 
reality. 

I  find  the  association  of  my 
name  with  theirs — and  with  the 
two  good  friends  who  preceded 
me  here,  Palmer  Hoyt  and  Basil 
Walters — brings  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  pleasure  and  pride. 

Special  Facet  of  Jewel 

The  special  facet  of  the  jewel 
Freedom  that  has  had  my  con¬ 
cern  and  much  of  my  time  for 
seven  years  is  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation — the  public’s  right  to 
know  about  its  own  business.  I 
have  learned  this  much  about 
it:  freedom  of  information  is  a 
will-o’-the-wisp  among  the  basic 
liberties. 

One  cause  of  this,  I’m  afraid, 
is  original.  Even  the  men  who 
wrote  the  Constitution  were  a 
little  confused.  They  plainly  ex¬ 
pected  a  free  press  to  distribute 
information  about  government, 
and  yet  they  slapped  secrecy 
on  the  Constitutional  Conven¬ 
tion!  To  Thomas  Jefferson  this 
was  an  “abominable  precedent,’’ 
and  most  of  his  colleagues 
came  to  agree.  From  their  re¬ 
pentant  lips  began  to  fall  pre¬ 
cious  phrases  extolling  this 
freedom  and  this  freedom  ex¬ 
plicitly.  For  example,  James 
Madison:  “A  popular  govern¬ 
ment  without  popular  informa¬ 
tion  or  the  means  of  acquiring 
it,  is  but  the  prologue  to  a 
farce  or  a  tragedy,  or  both.” 

These  benedictions  too  soon 
became  commonplace.  Political 
and  editorial  champions  from 
that  day  on  have  given  all  they 
had  rhetorically  to  freedom  of 
the  press,  but  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  for  a  century  or  more 
was  taken  largely  for  granted. 
It  is  a  fact — and  a  crucial  fact 
of  our  time — that  this  freedom 
approached  the  vanishing  point 


(Digest  of  a  talk  by  James  S. 
Pope  upon  receiving  the  John 
Peter  Zenger  Award  from  the 
University  of  Arizona,  Jan.  13. 
Mr.  Pope  is  executive  editor  of 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times  and 
Courier-Journal;  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  and  former 
chairman  of  its  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Committee.) 

through  negligence  a  decade 
ago. 

I  certainly  don’t  consider 
federal  news  concealment  our 
only  problem.  It  just  happens 
that  the  real  pros  of  this  oper¬ 
ation  train  in  Washington,  and 
they  have  put  that  city  in  the 
forefront  lately. 

Moss  Committee 

I  would  see  little  hope  of 
holding  them  in  check,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  except  for  one 
phenomenon — the  Moss  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Two  things  about  this  com¬ 
mittee  are  hard  to  believe;  that 
it  is  the  first  in  history  with 
the  specific  mission  of  liberating 
public  information;  and  that  it 
has  accomplished  so  much  in 
just  over  a  year’s  time. 

The  committee  has  wrested 
concessions  from  many  tight- 
lipped  agencies.  That  ridiculous 
sphinx,  the  Post  Office,  will  now 
make  public  the  names  of  per¬ 
sons  eligible  to  be  your  post¬ 
masters.  The  Federal  Mortgage 
Association  will  tell  us  a  little 
about  mortgage  rates.  The 
I.C.C.  will  be  less  secretive 
about  the  causes  of  railroad 
wrecks. 

.\nd  so  it  goes,  a  struggle 
inch  by  inch. 

I’m  sorry  to  say  we’ve  had 
too  little  in  most  newspapers 
about  the  work  and  significance 
of  the  committee.  It  needs 
popular  support  for  some 
amendments  to  restrictive  stat¬ 
utes  that  will  be  sponsored  this 
year. 

I  don’t  believe  it  has  been 
widely  printed  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  heard  from  distinguished 
scientists  who  are  afraid  un¬ 
checked  secrecy  will  become  a 
serious  threat  to  national  sur¬ 
vival;  that  secrecy  held  back 
development  of  radar  enough  to 
have  contributed  to  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor;  that  secrecy  delayed  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  northern  air 
outposts  a  year  or  so. 


None  of  us  wants  security 
information  —  genuine  security 
information — revealed.  But  pub¬ 
lic  knowledge  itself  is  essential 
to  defense,  and  ignorance  a 
perpetual  danger.  We  want 
classification  of  security  data 
applied  intelligently,  and  wre 
want  a  system  that  will  de¬ 
classify  those  continents  of 
paper  no  longer  related  to 
security,  but  still  foundering 
in  the  Pentagon  and  elsewhere. 

The  Moss  Committee  has  met 
rebuffs.  The  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment  still  nurses  its  so-called 
Office  of  Strategic  Information, 
an  outfit  with  no  real  powers 
of  function,  trying  vaguely  to 
control  non-security  information 
that  somebody  might  figure  is 
of  possible  use  to  a  potential 
enemy.  Every  telephone  book 
and  road  map  in  the  country 
falls  into  this  class. 

The  Treasury  Department 
.still  refuses  to  let  the  taxpayers 
see  the  record  on  groups  claim¬ 
ing  tax-exemption. 

But  the  Moss  Committee  re¬ 
mains  our  champion  and  chief 
hope — as  important  to  our  side, 

I  think,  as  atomic  weapons  to 
a  modem  army.  This  committee 
meets  in  the  open.  We  still  have 
a  serious  grievance  against 
other  congressional  committees 
on  that  score. 

I  think  the  worst  blow  to  free 
information  in  recent  years  (at 
least  since  Harry  Truman  in 
1951  gave  45  civilian  depart¬ 
ments  the  military  power  to 
classify  and  conceal,  including 
that  critical  hush-hush  outfit, 
the  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission  has  resulted  from 
President  Eisenhower’s  letter  to 
Charles  Wilson  three  years  ago, 
backed  up  by  a  memoran¬ 
dum  from  Attorney  General 
Browmell. 

The  Presitient  asserted  to  his 
Secretary  of  Defense  a  dis¬ 
cretion  to  withhold  public  in¬ 
formation  from  both  public  and 
Congress  if  he  considered  it 
confidential,  or  “incompatible 
with  the  public  interest.”  This 
was  held  to  be  an  executive 
discretion,  not  reviewable  by 
the  courts. 

Perhaps  this  awesome  power 
should  reside  in  the  presidency, 
for  it  is  an  awesome  office.  But 
as  of  now  the  power  is  merely 
a  reflection  of  a  administrative 
opinion,  not  a  matter  of  law. 
One  thing  is  sure:  if  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  to  be  unaccountable  for 
public  information  withheld, 
Congress  must  prevent  the  same 
absolute  powers  from  descend¬ 
ing  to  all  the  host  of  appointed 
executives  below  the  President. 

I  want  today  to  ask  the  news¬ 
papers — to  ask  all  citizen.^ — to 
challenge  the  assumption  of 


sovereign  power  over  publk 
business  within  each  of  the 
three  branches  of  govemmem 

Our  bulwark  of  checks  aac 
balances  in  this  most  successfo! 
of  democracies  has  suffered  i 
.serious  breach. 

1.  Our  checks  and  balances 
have  been  circumvented  whs 
executive  officials  of  govern¬ 
ment,  serving  by  appointmen: 
of  other  executives,  refuse  b 
open  their  books  to  citizens  anc 
to  the  Congress  whose  laws  cor. 
trol  their  offices.  This  condition, 

I  say,  to  borrow  their  phrase, 
is  incompatible  with  the  public 
welfare,  and  unless  checked  will 
grow  into  administrative  an¬ 
archy. 

2.  Our  checks  and  balance 
have  been  undermined  when 
commitees  of  Congress  whici  | 
are  determining  the  whole  shape  I 
and  content  of  legislation  con-  I 
vene  over  a  third  of  the  time  I 
in  secret,  and  indeed  much  of 
this  time  without  even  fulfilling 
the  obligation  to  report  having 
met.  This  condition,  I  say,  is 
incompatible  with  the  public 
welfare,  and  unless  checked  will 
lead  to  legislative  tyranny. 

3.  Our  checks  and  balances 
have  been  shaken  when  judges 
uses  regulations  to  enforce  per¬ 
sonal  prejudices  and  to  forbid 
lawful  act.s.  The  judiciary,  fed¬ 
eral  and  state,  has  not  only  the 
right  but  a  sacred  responsibility 
to  preserve  decorum  in  the 
courtroom — to  control  any  sti; 
sound  or  gesture  that  might  dis¬ 
turb  a  fair  trial.  The  judge 
should  not  tolerate  photographic 
circuses  in  his  court. 

But  if  a  photograph  can  be 
made — as  today  it  can — with  » 
tiny  gadget,  without  noise  ot 
special  lights  or  even  the  detec¬ 
tion  of  the  court,  then  the  judge 
in  my  opinion  has  no  more  right 
to  proscribe  this  photographic 
image  than  to  forbid  a  wntter 
note  of  evidence. 

.\s  long  as  there  is  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  people,  the  people 
will  have  to  monitor  its  oper¬ 
ation. 

We  have  a  right  to  know.  But 
that’s  not  all.  We  have  some¬ 
thing  much  more  pressing. 
have  an  obligation  to  know.  H 
y(m  want  to  blame  somebody 
blame  Peter  Zenger. 


sure:  if  the  Presi-  .\  \  isil  Ite  FBI 
unaccountable  for  Uetkoit 

mation  withheld,  Tying  in  a  circulation  pr®" 
;t  prevent  the  same  motion  campaign  with  the  ap 
ers  from  descend-  pearance  in  the  Detroit  Fra 
!  host  of  appointed  Press  of  Don  Whitehead’s  “The 
(low  the  President.  FBI  Story,”  the  paper  is  offer 
ly  to  ask  the  news-  ing  carriers  a  free  trip 
sk  all  citizen.s — to  W ashington  for  a  personal  tour 
le  assumption  of  of  FBI  headquarters. 
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Judges  Favor  Fights  Family 
^  o  Court  hecrecv 

Name  becrecy  *( 

p  T  The  Chicago  American 

rOr  juveniles  paignmg  to  break  dowr 


Chicago 

p  T  Chicago  American  is  cam- 

r  or  juveniles  paignmg  to  break  down  a  68- 
PiTTSBURGH,  Pa.  year  tradition  of  secrecy  in 
A  firm  stand  against  the  use  Cook  County  Family  Court, 
of  the  names  of  juveniles  in  City  Editor  Wesley  HarUell 
newspaper  crime  stories  was  ^ent  a  reporter.  Norman  Glu- 
Uken  here  by  a  group  of  juven-  bok,  to  the  court  which  cor¬ 
ile  justice  authorities.  responds  to  juvenile  court  else- 

Pittsburgh  Police  Superinten-  where,  with  instructions  to 
dent  James  Slusser  w  e  n  t  ®over  the  case  of  a  15-year-old 
farthest  toward  the  opposite  who  had  admitted  set- 

view  that  the  naming  juvenile  20  fires  including  a  $100,- 

offenders  might  serve  some 

good.  He  said  the  fear  of  lime-  When  the  judge  barred  the 
Ight  might  slow  doi^m  some  American  ban- 

young  toughs,  or  at  least  shame  "ered  the  story  across  Page 
Lir  parents  into  cracking  down.  One  with  the  headline,  ‘Court 
Walter  H.  Beckman,  who  pre- 

sides  over  Miami’s  Juvenile  and  .  .  .  ..  •  j  » 

Domestic  Relations  Court,  said:  The  story  earned  the  judges 

“The  philosophy  of  juvenile  ,  tumdo^ 

jurisprudence  dating  back  to  “‘hat  the  law  says  juveniles 
1900  is  that  juvenile  court  de-  “"bould  be  treated  as  children 
fendants  under  18  are  regarded  not  as  criminals.  But  it 

not  as  criminals  but  as  children 

who  made  mistakes.”  and  the  American  s  con- 

San  Francisco  Juvenile  Court 

Judge  Melvin  L.  Cronin  said:  that  prevents  a  judge 

■Some  of  the  kids  think  they’re  admitting  the  press  or 

big  shots  if  their  names  appear  ®  i  •  a 

in  print.  They  love  the  lime-  The  newspaper  explained  it 
light.  It  simply  eggs  them  on  to  interested  in  printing 

kni,!.!..  »  the  name  of  every  teen-ager 


Trial.” 

The  story  carried  the  judge’s 


in  print.  They  love  the  lime-  - 

light.  It  simply  eggs  them  on  to  interested  in  printing 

bolder  violations.”  th«  naine  of  every  teen-ager 

Judge  Warren  Hill,  of  New  ;^bo  gets  in  trouble  ^th  the 
York  City’s  Domestic  Relations 

Court,  said  court  records  should  the  names  of  those  in- 

u  _ _ 1  .  ...  volved  in  vicious  crimes. 

be  opened  to  newsmen,  with  use 

of  names  tabooed.  • 

G.  Bowden  Hunt,  juvenile  and  *  a  w  ‘TpoiIi’ 

iiomestic  relations  judge  in  Polk  *  ^xr/\  i\SKis  iii 

County,  Fla.,  said  the  judge  can  In  Anli-Secreov  LaM’ 
always  send  aggravated  cases  Harrisbi:rg,  Pa. 

to  Criminal  Court,  where  news-  „„  „  ...  . 

men  can  legally  get  the  names  The  Executive  Committee  of 
from  records  and  use  them.  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 


»cua  UBKiiivaiei.  HaRRISBI  RG,  Pa. 

to  Criminal  Court,  where  news-  „„  „  ..  ...  . 

men  can  legally  get  the  names  The  Executive  Committee  of 
from  records  and  use  them.  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
He  said  80%  of  the  in-  Publishers’  Association,  meet- 
mates  of  Florida  State  Prison  here  Jan.  18,  said  it  will 
were  repeaters — long  subjected  seek  state  legislation  that 
to  newspaper  spotlighting  since  .,  ..  , 

their  earliest  crimes-and  still  \  KJ^^ter  enforce- 

they  were  undeterred.  Pennsylvania 

law  that  provides  the  public 


with  the  rightful  access  to  all 
Moilel  Anti-Secrecy  meetings  of  local  governmental 

Legislation  Soilflht  ‘’"‘^Passage  of  additional  leg- 

Nashville,  Tenn.  islation  to  stop  violation  of  the 
The  Tennessee  Press  Asso  public’s  right  to  inspect  and 
nation,  in  convention  here  Jan.  examine  records  of  local  gov- 
17 19,  voted  to  propose  anti  ernments  at  all  levels.” 


seerwy  legislation  to  the  State  The  present  law  does  not 
legislature  now  in  session.  provide  specifically  for  any 
The  action  followed  a  report  penalty  in  case  local  govern- 
hy  V.  M.  Newton  Jr.,  managing  ment  bodies  violate  it  by  re¬ 
editor  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  fusing  to  hold  meetings  open 
Tribune,  on  the  effort  of  Sigma  to  the  public, 
belta  (ihi  fraternity  to  have  • 


model”  bills  introduced  in  all  tt  ,  era/  w  i 
state  lawmaking  bodies.  ®  Week 

^  ‘‘This  legislation,”  he  said.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

m  for  the  people  and  not  for  The  price  of  the  Sunday  edi- 
the  special  privilege  of  the  tion  of  the  Commercial  Appeal 
”  has  been  raised  from  15c  to  20c. 
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The  Zenger  Memorial 

Annual  Report  by  the  Custodian- 
William  Lynn  McCracken 

During  the  year  1956,  22,201  persoirs  visited 
the  John  Peter  Zenger  Memorial.  This  is  an 
increase  of  2,778  abov^e  the  attendance  of  1955. 
One  of  the  ver\’  encouraging  signs  that  our  .Amer¬ 
ican  tradition  is  not  going  to  die,  is  the  wonderful 
interest  shown  by  the  school  classes  and  their  teach¬ 
ers  who  visit  the  Zenger  Memorial  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights  Room.  These  young  people,  in  addition  to 
their  enthusiasm  regarding  Ned  Burns’  beautiful 
;  dioramas,  ask  many  questions  and  want  all  the  in- 
I  formation  wo  can  supply  concerning  Zenger  and 
the  days  in  which  he  lived. 

It  seems  perfectly  proper,  in  these  clavs  when 
our  great  .American  traditions  are  so  much  in  need 
of  reverent  attention,  that  the  John  Peter  Zenger 
Memorial  has  set  forth  the  verv  pattern  to  he  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  future  exhibits  in  Federal  Hall  Mem¬ 
orial  Building. 

The  next,  in  a  comprehensive  series  of  e.xhihits, 

I  depicting  the  lives  of  people  living  at  that  time  in 
I  ‘Hittle  old  New  York”,  will  be  a  memorial  to  the 
t  Rill  of  Rights  and  the  .Administration  under  our 
I  First  President,  George  Washington.  His  inaugiira- 
^  tion  out  on  the  balcony  of  Old  Federal  Hall,  .April 
?  30th,  1789,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Rill  of  Rights, 

^  .September  25th  of  that  same  vear.  present  material 
'if  of  great  dramatic  v^alne  and  are  full  of  historical 

i  interest  to  vonng  and  old  alike. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  Room  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
»  developed  and  followed  by  e.xhihits  telling  the 
I  story  of  President  Martin  Van  Buren  and  his  Fin- 
I  ancial  .Advisor.  Gorham  .Aiken  Worth,  who  saw 
^  the  beautiful  Greek  Revival  structure  arise,  which 
^  in  1842  was  completed  and  set  aside  as  the  Custom 
I  House.  Twenh’  years  later  the  building  became  the 
^  Sub-Trcasiirx’  and  remained  as  such  until  the  Fed- 
^  eral  Reserx’o  Ranking  Svstem  was  adopted. 

A\3)ile  it  is  indeed  easv  to  visualize  the  many  and 
great  possibilities  for  increasing  the  mimher  of  ex- 
Ja  hihits  and  the  development  of  more  rooms  to  depict 
the  earlv  history  of  the  Republic,  it  is  also  important 
'V  to  add  to  what  we  already  have.  Pupils  are  a.sking 
whv  there  is  not  a  full  life  sized  hand  press  like 
that  used  bv  John  Peter  Zenger,  and  similar  to  the 
v'  one  loaned  Federal  Hall  some  few  years  ago  hv  the 
5  Hoe  Printing  Company.  We  can  welcome  these 
^  suggestions  as  coming  unhidden  from  groups  of 
^  enthusiastic  visitors,  and  no  donht  such  timclv  ideas 
^  will  be  gladlv  accepted  by  those  of  our  Museum 
^  Board  and  our  .Associates,  who  know  so  well  the 
great  value  of  the  Zenger  Storv  and  all  other  matters 
having  to  do  with  the  historx’  of  onr  free  press. 

The  Zenger  Memorial  is  open  dailv— Mondays 
^  through  Fridays— from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.— and  closed 
^  on  Sundays  and  holidavs.  Admission  free.  Entrance 
Old  Sub-Treasurv  Building,  15  Pine  Street,  corner 
^  Nassau.  Any  Subway  to  Wall  Street  Station. 

( .A  Jvertisement ' 


154  Papers: 


Family  Weekly  Edited 
To  ‘Hometown,  U.S.A.’ 


Bv  (irorin* 


A.  Branilenliiirfi 

Chicago  She  receives 


Karlman 


Family  Weekly  is  beginning 
its  fourth  year  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Leonard  S.  Davidow  with 
the  Sunday  sup 
plement  for  sec¬ 
ondary  markets 
distributed  by 
154  newspapers 
with  a  combined 
circulation  of 
more  than  3,- 
932,000. 

Advertising 
revenue  has 
grown  from 
.$291,0(K1  in  1954 
to  $1,940,000  in  ’55  and  $3,318,- 
000  last  year.  Mr.  Davidow  said 
that  Family  Weekly  has  more 
than  $1,500,000  in  advertising 
scheduled  for  the  first  three 
months  of  1957. 

“Our  decision  to  offer  Family 
Weekly  cost-free,  F.O.B.  Chi¬ 
cago,  effective  Jan.  fi,  1957,  was 
made  in  anticipation  of  our  con 
tinning  progress,”  he  said. 

The  man  behind  the  editorial 
content  is  Ben  Kartman,  editor. 

“We  strive  to  be  clean  and 
wholesome  without  being  dull,” 
Mr.  Kartman  said.  “We  avoid 
cheesecake  that  is  purely  chee.se- 
cake — not  that  we  don’t  appre¬ 
ciate  an  attractive  female  figure. 
By  the  same  token,  we  avoid 
editorial  material  about  well 
known  personalities  whose  repu¬ 
tations  may  be  a  bit  tarnished.” 

Family  Weekly  goes  primar¬ 
ily  into  secondary  markets  where 
a  majority  of  its  readers  live 
in  one-family  homes  rather  than 
apartments.  Their  interests  re¬ 
volve  largely  around  their 
homes  and  families,  the  editor 
pointed  out. 

Inferested  in  Main  St. 

Parenthetically  he  pointed  out 
that  Family  Weekly  hasn’t  de¬ 
voted  much  space  to  television 
programs  and  personalities,  be¬ 
cause  in  many  of  the  towns 
where  the  supplement  circulates 
there  is  only  one  TV  channel 
and  many  of  the  station’s  pro 
grams  are  local  rather  than 
network. 

Both  Mr.  Davidow  and  Mr. 
Kartman  are  proud  of  their 
children’s  page,  “The  Junior 
Treasure  Chest,”  which  is  unique 
in  the  supplement  field.  Miss 
Marjorie  Barrows,  author  of 
children’s  stories,  edits  the  page. 


thousands  of  let¬ 
ter  each  week  from  both  chil¬ 
dren  and  parents.  A  monthly 
picture-coloring  contest,  “What 
Animal  Is  This?”  also  attracts 
thousands  of  entries. 

Attract  Male  Readers 
For  male  readers  there  are 
such  features  as  “New  Help  for 
the  Disabled,”  “What’s  Ahead 
for  America’s  Millions,”  “Do 
You  Have  a  Million-Dollar  In¬ 
vention?”  and  “How  to  Get  Out 
of  Debt.” 

In  the  field  of  family  relations. 
Family  Weekly  has  carried  such 
provocative  articles  as  “What’s 
Wrong  with  Early  Marriage?” 
“How  to  Live  with  Teen-Agers;” 
“You  Can  Get  Along  with  Your 
In-Laws”  and  “Mental  Illness  Is 
Everybody’s  Problem”. 

Has  Broad  Experience 
Ben  Kartman  is  both  a  news¬ 
paperman  and  magazine  editor 
by  training  and  experience.  He 
was  vdth  the  Chirayo  Daily 
.Vc«’«  for  19  years,  serving  as 
night  makeup  exlitor  for  17 
years.  He  served  as  associate 
editor  of  Coronet  magazine  for 
seven  years  prior  to  joining  the 
Family  Weekly  organization. 

X  native  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Kart¬ 
man  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  School  of 
Journalism  in  1923  and  served 
as  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Springfield  Illinoia  State  Regis¬ 
ter  the  summer  after  gradua¬ 
tion.  He  returned  to  Illinois  U 
as  a  journalism  instructor  for 
two  years  before  coming  to 
Chicago. 


High  Court  Upsets 
Ban  on  Stenographer 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

The  Fourth  District  Court  of 
Appeals  (Southern  California) 
has  ruled  against  a  San  Diego 
Superior  Court  Judge  who 
banned  a  television  station 
shorthand  stenographer  from 
his  courtroom  during  a  kid¬ 
napping  trial. 

‘“The  protection  given  the 
freedom  of  speech  and  press  is 
extended  to  the  medium  of  tele¬ 
vision,  there  being  no  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  various  meth¬ 
ods  of  communication,”  the 
court  said. 


Harris  Offers  Scries 
On  Textile  Situation 

Gainsville,  Ga. 

A  series  of  articles  reporting 
on  the  Japanese-American  tex¬ 
tile  import  situation  is  being 
oflFered  without  charge  by  Louis 
C.  Harris,  executive  editor  of 
the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Herald- 
Chronicle. 

Mr.  Harris  visited  Japan  re¬ 
cently  on  a  grant  from  the 
Southern  Association  of  Nie- 
man  Fellows,  Inc.  Copy  and 
mats  of  various  pictures  are 
available  from  Sylvan  Meyer, 
Daily  Times,  Gainesville,  Ga. 

• 

^  eather  Game 

Jackson,  Mich. 

A  Shiver-O  contest  among 
readers  of  the  Citizen  Patriot 
to  guess  the  exact  time  at  which 
the  temperature  in  Jackson 
would  drop  to  the  zero  mark 
this  Winter  for  the  first  time, 
brought  7,690  entries  in  16 
days. 


Seizure  Ed  Dubbed 
*Man  of  the  Year* 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
“Man  of  the  Year  in  Commun  - 
cations”  is  John  Troan,  38  year- 
old  science  editor  of  the  PitU- 
burgh  Prat 
( Scripps  -  How¬ 
ard). 

Mr.  T  roan 
was  chosen  for 
the  award  by  a 
committee  of 
the  Pittsburgh 
Junior  Cham 
ber  of  Cono 
merce.  In  1953 
he  was  voted  a: 
one  of  Pith 
outstanding  men 


Troan 

burgh’s  100 
that  year. 

Mr.  Troan,  a  native  of  Jes¬ 
sup,  Pa.,  has  been  a  staff  writer 
for  the  Press  since  graduation 
from  Penn  State  University  in 
1939  except  for  World  War  11 
seiwice  as  an  enlisted  combat 
correspondent  with  the  Navy's 
Pacific  Fleet. 


What^  black  and  white 

3tid  read  all  over? 
AJournaIStarwahIAd 


Old  School  Cheer  for  Want  Ad 


The  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal 
Star  is  using  an  old  school¬ 
room  riddle,  “What’s  black 
and  white  and  read  all 
over?”,  to  tell  its  want  ad 
promotion  story. 

The  “blackboard”  theme — 
complete  with  chalk  and 
eraser  —  combines  the  un 
usual  and  familiar  to  attract 
attention. 

A  60'  X  18'  billboard  on 
Washington  and  Main  Sts. 
is  the  largest  and  newest  of 
the  Journal  Star’s  three 
downtown  boards.  Like  the 
other  two  at  Madison  and 
Hamilton  and  Main  and 
Perry,  it  is  visible  to  oncom¬ 
ing  traffic  traveling  main 
arteries  in  two  or  three  di¬ 
rections. 

Each  billboard  fronts  on 
parking  lots  or  low  buildings 
so  the  surroundings  place  no 
visual  obstruction  between 
viewer  and  sign. 

Though  the  Journal  Star 
has  used  billboard  advertis¬ 
ing  for  20  years.  Promotion 
Director  Russell  Perry  be¬ 
lieves  it  is  the  first  in  its 
area  to  use  the  “blackboard” 


approach. 

For  the  present,  at  least, 
the  Journal  Star  intends  to 
use  billboard  advertising  in 
downtown,  urban  locations 
only.  Copy  is  changed  about 
once  a  year. 

The  general  theme  will 
stress  the  ease  of  using  want 
ads  —  an  advertising  ap¬ 
proach — plus  a  circulation 
approach,  “Your  Want  Ad 
Reaches  More  than  350,000 
Journal  Star  Readers  Daily." 

Billboards  are  part  of  a 
co-ordinated  advertising 
team  which  includes  high¬ 
way  reader  signs,  bus  cards, 
truck  signs,  advertising  in 
Bradley  University  football 
and  basketball  programs  and 
the  University  yearbook,  20  | 
and  10  second  spots  and  spe¬ 
cial  events  shows  on  WTVH- 
TV,  as  well  as  a  6:15  p.m. 
newscast  Monday,  IVednes- 
day  and  Friday  on  radio 
station  WMBD. 

Radio  and  TV  advertising 
plays  up  features  and  serv¬ 
ices  available  in  the  moming 
and  evening  editions  of  the 
paper, 
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P^riS  DS-lly  S  y  ^  Firstly,  they  remark  that  venture  lasted  only  70  days 

-|  |-  ,  newspapers  are  not  among  the  largely  because  some  unions  re- 

I  BTI  P  articles  on  which  the  index  fused  to  handle  the  distribution. 

^lUW  -L^v^d  Lll  -in  A  I  is  based.  In  the  face  of  this  newest 

Secondly,  Frenchmen  no  crisis,  Beuve  -  Mery  told  his 
By  Barbara  .Miller  longer  take  this  index  seriously  readers  that  he  “would  pursue 

United  Press  Staff  Correspondent  because  Finance  Minister  Paul  his  task  despite  the  temptations 

Ramadier  has  had  to  do  some  of  disgust  and  fatigue.” 

SDCcial  to  Editor  &  Publisher  Austere,  high-minded  Beuve-  statistical  juggling  to  How  he  will  be  able  to  do  it, 

Mery  gives  his  179,000  readers  oiaintain  the  official  level,  no  one  knows.  The  annually 
Paris  ^,0^0  weighty  news'  in  his  tab-  Fniits  and  vegetables,  for  in-  published  balance  sheet  (Le 
Freedom  of  the  press  is  once  loid-size  paper  than  the  three  stance,  are  not  on  the  index,  Monde  is  the  only  paper  to  obey 
again  a  big  issue  here  follow-  mass -appeal  dailies  put  to-  yet  they  have  soared  in  price  the  law  requiring  such  public 
ing  the  Socialist  government’s  gether.  No  art  and  unbroken  o^er  the  past  year.  accounting)  shows  the  paper 

threat  of  action  against  the  columns  packed  with  small  print  Many  observers  wonder  if  breaking  even,  but  .  .  . 
respected  Paris  daUy,  Le  Monde,  confines  the  readership  to  the  Socialist  Mollet  may  not  be  As  Beuve-Mery  puts  it,  “The 

if  the  paper  didn’t  conform  to  serious-minded.  This  relatively  Diore^  frightened  of  non-con-  paper  would  die  a  slow  death 
the  government  price  freeze.  limited  appeal  places  it  sixth  ^o*TOiDg  opinions  rather  than  of  if  the  ^  government  did  not 


two  francs  would  affect  the  cost  announced  intention  of  forcing 


of  living. 


IjO  Monde  out  of  business.  The 


By  Barbara  .Miller 

United  Press  Staff  Correspondent 


Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher 


ISHER  Austere,  high-minded  Beuve-  statistical  juggling  to 

Mery  gives  his  179,000  readers  oiaintain  the  official  level. 
Paris  juoj.p  weighty  news  in  his  tab-  P'l’Dits  and  vegetables,  for  in- 


Le  Monde,  which  never  min-  among  the  14  Paris  dailies, 
ces  editorial  criticism  of  this  Impartial  France-Soir  heads 


a  rise  in  living  costs.  change  its  mind.”  To  date,  Mol- 

Maurice  Duverger,  law  pro-  let  has  given  no  evidence  that 


or  any  other  regime,  had  upped  tbe  list  with  a  1,400,000  press  f®ssor  and  respected  political  he  has  heard  this  appeal, 
its  price  from  18  to  20  francs  run.  authority  wrote  in  the  weekly  • 

(4.5  to  5  cents)  in  order  to  meet  According  to  the  editor,  he  that,  “a  free  paper, 

rising  costs.  But  Premier  Guy  informed  the  government  in  dependent  on  no  one  except  the  KditioTI 

.Mollct’s  “or  else”  threat  of  a  Sentember  that  ends  were  not  conscience  of  those  who  edit 


{28,000  fine  and  a  two  year  jail  meeting,  that  the  paper  could  evidently  is  not  tolerable.” 
sentence  forced  editor-director  not  continue  if  the  price  were  Beuye-Mei-y  himself  asked,  in 

Hubert  Beuve-Mery  to  return  jjqj  raised ^however,  his  plea  editorial  announcing  the  re- 

to  the  original  figure  although  for  authorization  went  unan-  °*d  price,  “Doesn’t 

he  said  it  spelled  an  eventual  swered.  ^‘^y  Mollet  realize  that  he  is 


death  sentence  for  the  12  year- 
old  paper.  Dedicated  Staff 

Called  Gag  Attempt  dedicated  staff,  few  of 

1  •  j  4.  whom  earn  over  $260  a  month, 
The  government  claimed  that  ,  ,  ,  n  j  •  • 

ij  «•  4.  had  willingly  pulled  in  their 
die  two  franc  hike  would  affect 

n*”*^*!?^*  u  essential  expenditures,  .such  as 


It,  evidently  is  not  tolerable.  ma  1  •  ..  ¥¥  J 

Beuve-Meiy  himself  asked,  in  OCflClWflV 

the  editorial  announcing  the  re-  Oceanside,  Calif, 

turn  to  the  old  price,  Doesn  t  ,  .  .  .  ,  ■ 

Guy  Mollet  realize  that  he  is  -Although  it  is  right  m  the 
strangling  the  liberty  of  the  center  of  the  Los  Angeles-San 


Called  Gag  Attempt 


press  by  forbidding  them  to  find 
their  financial  resources  hon¬ 
estly?” 

Not  the  First  Crisis 


Diego  circulation  area,  the  Oce¬ 
anside  BLade-T  ribune  reports 
growing  circulation  for  its  new 
Sunday  edition. 

On  Sept.  .30  the  Blade-Tribune 


This  is  not  the  first  time  the  issued  a  Sunday  paper  for  the 
54  year-old  greying  director  has  first  time  in  its  .58  year  history. 


But  the  French  press  called  it  KrX™  V  k  i-u  y^a^’-old  greying  director  has  nrsu  nme  in  us  .jo  year  .usiory. 

tPeron-like  attempt  to  gag  an  buying  the  bath-tub  like  side-  faced  a  crisis  since  the  paper  It  had  20  news  pages  and  an 
independent  paper  motorcycles  for  his  delivery  started  in  answer  to  Gen-  eight  page  comic  section. 

Le  Monde  depends  on  news-  '•«Pa»nng  a  worn  -  out  Charles  de  Gaulle’s  wish  .  Subscription  rates  at  the  same 

stand  and  subscription  sales  plant  and  meeting  f^j.  independent  publication  time  were  increased  from  $1.25 

plus  some  scantv  advertising  to  payments  for  his  to  $1.55  a  month  to  cover  costs 

make  ends  meet  because,  unlike  correspondents  forced  his  neutralist  tenden-  of  the  new  edition. 


most  French  papers,  it  has  al¬ 
ways  refused  outside  support. 


“Beuve  to  ask  his  readers  to  geeminglv  fantastic 

pay  two  francs  more  “to  mam-  predictions  (“Germkn  rearma- 


By  the  end  of  December,  Pub¬ 
lisher  Thomas  W.  Braden  said 


preferring  to  have  complete  edi-  equilibrium  of  „ent  is  contained  in  the  Atlan-  he  ha.1  a  small  but  steady  cir- 

tnri.l  be  Monde,  the  first  condition  of  p„.4.»  ii.Ue  crovernmenL  is  culation  gain  instead  of  the  in- 


i.e  i>ionae,  tne  nrst.  conuuion  oi  Pa-t”  or  “the  government  is  culation  gam  insteaa  01  tne  in- 
it.  independence.-  preparing  to  inurntS^  i«»l  fo»t  ^  six  months  ios. 

On  November  5— during  the  the  Indo-Chinese  War”)  caused  which  he  had  anticipated, 
crucial  week  of  the  Israeli  at-  his  two  co-directors  and  major  Mr.  Braden  purchased  the 
tack  on  Egypt,  and  the  Franco-  stockholders  to  resign.  Beuve-  Blade-Tribune  in  1954  when  cir- 
British  ultimatum  on  which  the  Mery  himself  then  resigned  culation  was  .3,300.  It  is  now 
paper  took  an  outspoken  but  not  rather  than  let  the  other  stock-  5,800.  He  attributes  circulation 
extreme  anti-government  atti-  holder  force  him  into  a  comer,  iucrease  to  alert  news  coverage 
tude — two  government  inspec-  gyf  the  editorial  staff  saved  ^be  paper’s  editorial  drive 


J  111  DU  CUIIUlUlUll  UL 

tonal  freedom.  -4.  •  i  1  »> 

Indeed,  its  strong  opinions  *  *  cnee, 

frequently  irritate  foreign  offi-  November  5-dunng  the 

cials  for  the  paper  is  intermit-  f of  the  Israeli  at- 
tently  anti-American,  and  was,  Eppt  and  the  Franco- 

it  one  time,  well  known  for  its  British  u  timatum  on  which  the 
opposition  to  the  European  Paper  took  an  outspoken  but  not 
Defense  Communitv.  But  the  anti-government  atti- 

anti-govemment  editorials  must  tude-two  government  inspec- 


increase  to  alert  news  coverage 
and  the  paper’s  editorial  drive 


be  even  more  irritating  to  the  swooped  on  the  papers  the  day  in  a  bold  united  move:  ^or  community  improvernents. 

Mollet  regime  as  the  paper  is  confiscate  “in  they  threatened  to  resign  in  Jerry  Brown  is  managing  edi- 

ene  of  the  most  respected  in  Principal  the  previous  week  s  fo^ce  if  “Beuve”  was  not  re-  tor  of  the  paper,  heading  a  staff 
Europe— so  much  so  that  some  amounting  to  over  turned  to  power.  To  prevent  of  seven.  ht  .  n 

wire  services  cable  the  foreign  ?b6,000.  further  intrusion  on  his  inde-  .  Before  coming  here,  Mr.  Bra- 


editorials 


Reformed  Neutralist 


$66,000.  further  intrusion  on  his  inde-  Before  coming  here,  Mr.  Bra- 

They  also  opened  law  suits  pendence,  the  staff  demanded  deputy  director  of  the 

against  newsstand  dealers  for  and  received  28%  of  the  stock.  Central  Intelligence  Agency  in 
carrying  the  “illegally”  priced  Added  to  the  voices  of  other  Washington, 
paper,  threatened  withdrawal  of  loyal  stockholders,  this  assured 


Today,  Beuve-Mery  is  a  re-  state-controlled  advertising  as  Beuve-Mery’s  maintenance  by  a 
formed  neutralist,  supporting  well  as  jail  and  fines  for  Beuve-  majority— all  devoted  to  a  man 
fjeiTe  Mendes-France  and  cam-  Mery  and  his  fellow  directors,  whom  one  associate  laughingly 
P^jSTiing  for  the  salvation  of  November  8,  after  9  days  at  the  called  “as  gracious  as  a  cactus.” 
trance.  new  price,  the  paper  bowed  to  .  r  •  » 


Recently,  it  was  the  only  ma-  the  measures, 
jor  French  daily  to  deplore  the  .. 

kidnaping  of  the  five  high  Al-  ^ 

ferian  rebel  chiefs  when  they  Many  in  th 
were  over  the  open  Mediter-  that  the  gove 


‘Disgust  and  Fatigue’ 


Home  Section  .\wanl 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  has 
been  awarded  first  prize  in  a 
competition  sponsored  by  the 


Absurd  Position 


Many  in  the  trade  here  feel  to  include  industrialists 


Then  last  Spring,  important  National  Association  of  Home 
right-wing  interests,  reported  Builders  for  the  best  special 


section  published  to  spotlight 


were  over  the  open  Mediter-  that  the  government  put  itself  several  coal  and  steel  magnates.  National  Home  Week,  Sept.  15- 

f*nean  in  a  Moroccan  plane,  as  in  a  ridiculous  position  by  launched  the  daily  Le  Temps  23.  More  than  100  newspapers 

riests  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  claiming  that  Le  Monde’s  extra  de  Paris,  with  the  firm  but  un-  were  entered. 
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tent  or  value  of  the  services  When  on  June  1,  1954,  he  gjvt 
performed  by  Martin.  the  prescribed  written  notice «; 

“Said  option  herein  granted  his  exercise  of  the  option  tht 
to  Martin  shall  be  exercised  by  publisher  refused  payment.  Suit 
him  within  30  days  from  the  then  was  brought, 
date  of  expiration  of  the  afore-  The  trial  court  held  that  th 
mentioned  400-week  period,  by  continued  existence  of  the  baa. 
the  mailing  of  a  written  notice  ness  was  an  implied  condhio: 
of  the  exercise  of  such  option  of  its  obligation  to  make  pjy. 
to  the  Star  Publishing  Company  ments,  that  the  dissolution  o' 
at  305-309  Shipley  Street,  Wil-  the  company  had  made  pet- 
mington,  Delaware.”  formance  both  impossible  anc 

Business  was  discontinued  by  excusable  and  as  a  consequenct 
pany  shall  pay  to  Martin  the  the  publisher  on  April  18,  1954,  the  publisher  was  discharge: 
sum  of  $100  per  week,  payable  and  after  that  date  Mr.  Martin  from  any  liability  for  paymen’i 
weekly,  irrespective  of  the  ex-  received  no  further  payments,  to  Mr.  .Martin  under  the  agree- 

ment. 

Rule  of  Frustration 
This  rule  of  frustration  or 
impossibility 


NKWSPAPEK  LA\^ 


Financial  Incapacity 
Doesn  V  Nullify  Contract 


Russia  Shown  in  All  Its  Colors 

Boston 

Ed  Fitzgerald,  manager  of  ^ 

the  United  Press  picture  bu- 

compiled  nearly  1,000  color 

era  censorship  from  travelers 
who  had  been  to  these  cities  - 

experienced  full  photographic 
freedom  in  both  Russia  and 

Ed  did  some  fast  checking 
with  officials  and  found  out, 

dispatched  from  Moscow,  that 
he  could  “shoot  anything  he 

white  shots  made 

His  basic  equipment  con- 

cameras  wdth  the  35mm  'Bio- 
gon  wide  angle  lens,  a  50mni 
Sonnar  normal  focal  length  ^ 
lens  and  a  135mm  Sonnar  - 
telephoto. 

A  pair  of  Rolleiflex  cam 
eras  were  also  brought  along. 

The  new  high  sjieed  color  shipment  was  made  from 
film  proved  particularly  val-  Stuttgart,  Germany.  All  the 
uable  when  it  came  to  mak-  films  arrived  in  Boston  o.  k. 
ing  interiors  showing  the  Constant  travel  from  one 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  country  to  another  and  lack 
inside  some  of  the  concert  of  storage  and  baggage  fa- 
halls  in  Leningrad  and  Mos-  cilities  calls  for  the  lightest 
cow.  Brief  time  exposures  possible  equipment,  he 
with  the  Contax  mounted  on  pointed  out.  Customs  prob- 
a  tripod  resulted  in  excellent  lems  throughout  Europe  were 
color  slides.  practically  non-existent,  he 

None  of  the  film  was  sent  said.  Ix)ngest  delays  were 
back  to  the  U.S.  from  Russia,  experienced  at  Glasgow, 
Instead,  Ed  waited  until  he  Scotland,  and  at  Ix)gan  Air- 
got  to  Vienna.  A  second  port,  Boston. 


only  stockholder,  was  reversed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  that 
state.  (126  Atl.2d238) 

Under  a  contract  dated  Oct. 
3,  1946  Mr.  Martin  sold  his 
stock  of  that  company  to  J. 
Edwin  Carter  for  $105,5(K),  for 
which  he  received  a  series  of 
notes,  the  last  payable  on  Feb. 
1,  1957. 

It  was  provided  that  upon 
final  settlement  the  Star  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  would  retain 
Mr.  Martin  for  his  lifetime  as 
an  adviser  and  that,  “The  con- 
sideiation  for  such  contracted 
employment  shall  be  .$40,000, 
payable  at  the  rate  of  $100  a 
week  for  the  first  400  weeks 
from  and  after  Oct.  7,  1946, 
until  the  full  amount  of  $40,000 
shall  have  been  paid  to  Martin, 
his  heirs,  administrators,  exec¬ 
utors  or  nominees;”  and  further, 
that  if  Martin  shall  be  living, 
“able  and  willing  to  perform  his 
duties  hereunder  Martin  shall 
continue  to  receive  the  sum  of 
$100  a  week  for  the  period  of 
120  weeks.” 

Stipulation  of  Option 

Six  weeks  after  the  execution 
of  the  contract,  a  further  con¬ 
tract  was  made,  in  which  it  was 
stipulated  that  “Said  install¬ 
ments  shall  be  due  and  payable 
irrespective  of  the  extent  or 
value  of  the  services  performed 
by  Martin  and  irrespective  of 
whether  or  not  Martin  is  able 
to  perform  the  above  stated 
duties  during  any  part  or  any 
of  the  period  covered  by  the 
installments.” 

A  further  provision  gave  the 
grounds  for  this  action  against 
the  Star.  It  was:  “Upon  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  aforementioned 
peiiod  of  490  weeks  beginning 
and  from  Oct.  7,  1946,  if  Martin 
shall  be  living  and  able  and 
willing  to  perform  the  duties 
stated  above,  Martin  shall  have 
an  irrevocable  option  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  employment  and  re¬ 
tainer  hereof  for  a  period  of 
120  weeks  from  the  date  on 
which  Martin  shall  exercise  such 
option  or  for  such  lesser  period 
as  Martin  may  be  able  to  per- 


performanci 
was  not  applicable  to  the  farti 
the  Supreme  Court  said. 

“We  find  no  decision  holdiif 
the  rule  to  be  applicable  to  > 
case  in  which  the  unforesw 
event  or  the  destruction  of  the 
subject  matter  of  the  contrac, 
is  the  voluntary  act  of  to 
promissor  in  closing  down  his 
business.  The  event  which 
creates  the  impossibility  mast 
be  a  fortuitous  one,”  the  higl 
court  said. 

“In  all  cases  holding  that  the 
promissor  was  discharged  fron 
duty  by  impossibility  of  per 
formance  or  frustration  of  pur¬ 
pose,  it  has  been  assumed  tha: 
the  promissor  was  not  himsel! 
the  responsible  cause  of  the 
impossibility  or  frustration,  k 
corporation  is  not  excused  fnm 
performance  of  an  agreemect 
to  pay  money  because  it  volut- 
tarily  dissolves  or  discontinues 
its  business. 

“There  may  be  cases  in  which 
enforced  dissolution  of  a  corpo¬ 
ration  will  release  it  of  obliga¬ 
tions  of  a  personal  character 
under  a  contract.  If  however 
the  corporation  involuntarily 
dissolves  itself  or  winds  up  ih 
business,  even  such  a  contract 
where  the  obligation  is  persona 
in  character,  though  made  in¬ 
possible  of  performance,  is 
made  so  by  act  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  and  it  or  its  assets  are 
liable  for  its  failure  to  fulfil- 
its  obligations. 

“Much  more,  where  the  obli¬ 
gation  is  merely  to  pay  money- 
as  here,  the  corporation  remains 
liable.  Star  voluntarily  chose 
to  discontinue  its  business,  pre¬ 
sumably  for  financial  reasons 
Impossibility  originating  in  fi¬ 
nancial  incapacity  is  no  excuse. 


Ed  Fitzgerald 
in  Red  Square,  Moscow. 


G.  P.  Browne  Dead 

Anderson,  S.C 
George  P.  Browne,  86,  founder 
of  the  Anderson  Daily 
died  Jan.  14  at  his  home  here 
He  was  publisher  of  the  ne^ 
paper  until  its  sale  in  1930. 
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photoc^kaphy 


What  ^56  Pictures 
Do  You  Like  Best? 


HARRY  TRASK'S  "Last  Moments  of  the  Andrea  Doria"  comes  fo  mind 
naturally  when  the  best  pictures  of  1956  are  recalled.  This  is  No.  3 
in  his  sequence  series. 


THE  WHOLE  wonderful  story  of  Don  Larsen's  perfect  game 
World  Series  is  told  in  Art  Rickerby's  picture. 


THE  COMBINATION  of  humor  (the  man  is  unaware  of  what  is  hap¬ 
pening)  and  tragedy  can't  help  but  win  admirers  for  this  shot  made 
by  Gordon  Peters. 


’J6  Pictures 

{Continued  from  page  67) 


department  wants  to  reach  a 
photographer,  a  call  is  placed 


heliport  on  the  waterfront. 
“After  an  hour’s  delay,  the 


to  the  studio.  The  message  is  1^ I'll!  Cfaflrkwo 
then  relayed  immediately.  C7lclllUll^ 

Time  Inc.  and  Wayne 

Craflex  Director 

James  E.  Robbins, 


former 


copter  arrived  and  landed  safe-  chief  photographer  and  man¬ 


ly.  It  was  at  this  point  that, 
as  a  safety  measure,  I  pulled 
the  slide  and  focused  on  the 
ship,  thereby  setting  up  my 
camera  for  the  unexpected  shot 
later. 


ager,  photo  department,  Bir¬ 
mingham  (.\la.)  Post-Herald, 
has  been  named  photojournal 
ism  director  of  Graflex,  Inc. 

The  company  said  that  in  his 
new  job  Mr.  Robbins  will  be 


“The  passengers  and  luggage  liai.son  man  between  Graflex,  a 
unloaded,  the  pilot  was  asked 


by  another  photograplier,  act¬ 
ing  as  spokesman  for  the  five 
photographers  present,  if  he 
would  turn  the  nose  of  the  ship 
about  four  or  five  feet  so  that 
the  Ferry  building  could  be  seen 
in  the  background. 

“I  had  assumed  that  all  that 
was  necessary  was  for  the  pilot 
to  ease  the  weight  off  the  floats 
and  swing  the  no.se  the  slight 
bit  necessary.  When  the  copter 
suddenly  shot  into  the  air,  I 
realized  that  something  was 
wrong  and  followed  the  plane 
with  my  camera. 

“It  seemed  to  settle  into  a 
landing  approach  for  a  few  sec¬ 
onds  and  then  flipped  over  onto 
its  side  and  dived  into  the  bay 
within  50  feet  of  us.  As  I  saw 
the  rotors  hit  the  water,  I  shot. 


James  E.  Robbins 


Coy, 

president  of  Albuquerque 
(N.M.)  Broadcasting  Company, 
have  announced  the  sale  of 
radio  station  KOB  an<l  KOB-TV 
Albuquerque  to  KSTP  Inc.  of 
Minn.-St.  Paul  for  $1,500,000. 

Howard  Stark,  New’  York 
City  broker,  represented  Time 
Inc.  in  the  transaction. 

KOB,  a  r>0.000-watt  stati«)n 
which  began  operations  in  1921, 
and  KOB-TV,  one  of  the  earliest 
licensed  television  outlets 
(1948)  in  the  West,  have  been 
jointly  ow  ned  by  Time  Inc.  and 
Wayne  Coy  since  June  1952. 

The  publi.shing  company  owns 
or  has  substantia]  interests  in 
KLZ-AM-TV  Denver  (CBS  af¬ 
filiate)  and  KDYI^KTVT  Salt 
l^ke  City  (NBC  affiliate). 

Recently  Time  Inc.  concluded 
negotiations  with  Consolidated 
Television  &  Radio  Broadcasters 
Inc.  for  the  $15,750,000  purchase 
of  WMBM-AM-TV  Indianapolis, 
WTCN-AM-TV  Minneapolis  and 
WOOD-AM-TV  Grand  Rapids. 
Final  sale  is  pending  approval 
of  the  FCC  and  Consolidated’s 
stockholders. 


NEA  Spring 
Meeting  Set 


M 


For  New  York 


Police  I 


Wi 


Uetali 


subsidary  of  General  Precision 
Equipment  Corp.,  and  press, 


Jack  Buzurtli  Joins 


The  man  in  the  pictuie,  an  industrial  pho-  Dllliitli  Newspapers 


official  greeter,  was  entirely  un  .  ,  ,  ,  . 

aware  of  what  was  happening,  tographers  and  photo  groups. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  un¬ 
aware  that  he  was  in  my  pic¬ 
ture  until  I  saw  the  developed 
negative.” 

This  venture  out  on  the  limb 


The  new  director,  39  and  a 
native  of  Iowa,  was  graduated 
from  high  school  in  Birming¬ 
ham.  From  1937-1941  he  worked 
in  that  citv  with  a  camera  re- 


Dulutii,  Minn. 
Jack  M.  Bozarth,  former  as¬ 
sistant  promotion  manager  of 
the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post  and 
Times  Herald, 


is  dangerous,  but  it’s  fun.  What 

as  an  instructor  in  a  Navy 
photo  school  and  as  chief  of  a 


three  do  you  like? 


Seek  Access 


A  bill  that  would  open  up  all 
except  secret  court  procedures 
to  news  cameramen,  TV  cam¬ 
eras  and  radio  broadcasters  has 
been  introduced  in  the  Cali- 


photo  lab  in  the  South  Pacific. 

Mr.  Robbins  joined  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  Post  in  1946  as  a 
staff  photographer.  He  soon  be¬ 
came  chief  photographer.  In 
1950  he  was  recalled  to  active 
duty.  Upon  his  discharge  in 


fornia  legislature  by  Sen.  Rob-  1951,  he  went  back  to  the  paper 
ert  I.  McCarthy  of  San  Fran-  A  charter  member  of  the  Na- 
cisco,  who  said  it  would  apply  tional  Press  Photographers  As 


Bozarth 


1!).)1  and 


has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  promo¬ 
tion  and  person¬ 
nel  manager  of 
the  Duluth  Her¬ 
ald  and  Xeu's 
Tribune. 

He  attended 
Colorado  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the 
University  of 
Minnesota.  In 
1952,  he  worked  in 


to  all  but  federal  courts  in  the  sociation  and  ex-vicepresident  l)romotion  department  of  the 


.Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
He  was  promotion  manager  of 
the  Siotix  Falls,  (S.D.)  Argus 
Leader  before  going  to  Wash¬ 
ington. 


state.  Wishes  of  the  judges  in  of  Region  6.  the  director 
setting  up  equipment  must  be  married  and  has  two  children, 
considered,  the  bill  states. 

.  Think  Alikes 

Paging  System  york  Dailg  News 

Members  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  and  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror 
Journal-Constitution  staff  are  used  the  same  pictures  of  the 
being  paged  in  a  different  way  inaugural  on  their  front  and 
these  days.  The  department  has  back  pages.  On  Tuesday,  Jan. 
bought  pocket  radios  that  are  22,  each  paper  ran  on  page  one  newspaper  gi'oups  are  renewing 
making  it  easier  to  reach  the  a  shot  of  a  stray  dog  loping  relations  with  Kyodo  News 
men  on  assignment.  The  re-  past  the  reviewing  stand.  Vice-  Service  Feb.  1.  They  withdrew 
ceivers  are  about  as  big  as  a  president  Nixon,  wearing  a  wide  in  October,  1952.  Now,  as  non- 
king-and-a-half-size  pack  of  grin,  watches  the  dog.  On  the  members,  they  will  receive  the 
cigarets  and  have  a  small  an-  back  page  the  tabloids  carried  a  foreign  service  which  obtains 
tenna.  Signals  are  broadcast  photo  of  the  President,  standing  news  from  UP,  AP,  Reuters 
from  a  private  studio.  Each  set  up  in  his  car  and  smiling.  In  the  and  Kyodo’s  own  correspond- 
has  a  number,  and  when  the  background  is  the  Capitol.  ents. 


The  annual  Spring  meetint 
of  the  National  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation  will  lie  held  in  tht 
Commodore  Hotel,  New  York, 
March  22-2:1.  Special  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  the  work  of 
Weekly  Newspaper  Representi- 
tives  to  build  more  national  ad¬ 
vertising  for  weeklies. 

Guest  speakers  at  the  genenl 
sessions  will  include  Nornun 
Strouse,  president,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.;  Collier  Elliott, 
manager,  production  depan- 
ment,  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Co.,  speaking  on  “Production 
Planning;”  Dr.  John  Tebbd, 
chairman,  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  New  York  Univergity, 
“Do  We  Have  a  One  Party 
Press?” 

Two  U.  S.  senators  will  also 
address  the  convention.  Senator 
A.  S.  (Mike)  Monroney  Jr.,  will 
speak  on  the  March  22  banquet 
on  “An  Ex-Newspaperman 
Looks  at  Congress.”  Senator 
Irving  M.  Ives  of  New  Yoii 
will  address  the  Saturday 
luncheon  session. 

WNR  President  Alan  C.  Mc¬ 
Intosh  and  Warren  Grieb,  WNE 
general  manager  will  moderate 
two  breakfast  sessions  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  getting  more  national 
advertising  for  WNR  members 

Other  features  of  the  two-day 
program  include  a  report  on 
Washington  legislation  by  Ber 
nard  E.  Esters,  NEA  legislative 
chairman,  and  Richard  D 
Green,  NEA  Washington  rep¬ 
resentative,  and  a  circulation 
promotion  panel  consisting  of 
John  J.  Shinners,  weekly  news 
paper  director.  Audit  Burean 
of  Circulations,  and  Howard 
Galloway,  editor  of  Cireulatm 
Mana.gement  magazine.  Jo* 
Jahn,  SayvUle  (N.Y.)  Suffolk 
County  News,  will  present  » 
film,  entitled  “Smalltown  Newi 
paper.” 
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250  .\Ueii(l  Fete 
For  Qirrier  Boys 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

In  a  tribute  to  its  carrier 
boys,  Greenwich  Time  din^ 
more  than  250  youths  and  their 
jiarents,  awarded  prizes,  iii 
eluding  a  $500  scholarship,  and 
opened  a  boys’  contest  foj 
subscriptions  with  an  outboard 
motor  boat  as  top  prize. 

The  affair  was  staged  under 
the  direction  of  John  V.  Connor, 
Time’s  circulation  manager. 
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]lad  Bomber 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

own  mind  whether  the 
ace  or  a  woman  clerk  at  Con 
i  was  first  to  locate  the 
lletesky  file,  based  on  words 
;.e.i  in  the  Mad  Bomber’s  let- 
itrj  to  the  J-A.  He  said  the 
(  iice  started  preliminary  in- 
i-tigations  of  Metesky  in 
H»t*rbury  Saturday.  Reporters 
I'd  New  York  police  drove 
Lere  early  Monday  morning 
L' rough  a  dense  fog.  On  the 
t  :e  Guy  Richards,  assistant 
t::y  editor,  and  John  Hopkins, 

i.-.otographer,  J-A,  were  in- 
.red  in  a  highway  collision. 

John  Tillman  of  the  News 
rv  station  WPIX  had  the  first 
[-■adcast  interview  with  Met- 
i-ky,  at  Waterbury,  Incidental- 
the  progp-am  was  sponsored 
iy  Con  Ed. 

A  bomb  that  exploded  Dec. 
So  in  the  New  York  Public 
I  brary  was  what  spurred  the 
JA  into  activity.  After  this 
I  mbing,  Mr.  Berkson  told  his 
editors  to  find  out  all  they 
aid  about  the  bomber.  The 
kty  staff  joined  the  paper’s 
'Special  Events”  or  “prowl 
desk"  headed  by  James  “Red” 
Koran  in  investigations,  some 
«:  which  proved  fruitless. 

Stab  in  the  Dark 
“We’ve  heard  of  people  be- 
fcg  pulled  off  ledges  by  word 
•S  mouth,  but  we  didn’t  know 
If  the  printed  word  would  stop 
kts  against  society,”  Mr.  Berk- 
Ion  said.  “As  a  stab  in  the  dark 
fe  decided  on  the  open  letter 
h  the  hope  it  would  pique  his 
k  erest  and  tempt  him  to  bring 
ks  grievance  into  the  open.” 

In  his  first  hand-printed  ra¬ 
lly,  dated  Dec.  27,  the  day 
if-cr  the  first  open  letter  was 
loblished,  he  listed  places 
loere  he  had  placed  bombs  and 
fiid  he  was  abiding  by  a 
ruce.”  He  gave  some  informa- 
kn  about  himself  and  declared 
days  are  numbered.” 

The  letter  was  not  published 
t'ti:  Jan.  10  and  then  certain 
lafts  were  cut  out  by  the 
|o  ;ce.  In  an  effort  to  maintain 
tntact,  the  J-A  carried  this 
in  its  “announcements” 
'iumn.s,  Jan.  2,  3,  and  4; 

Effected  a  Truce 
^  We  received  your  letter.  We 
.-preciate  truce.  What  were 
oj  deprived  of?  We  want  to 
oar  your  views  and  help  you. 
I®  will  keep  our  word.  Con- 
‘Ot  us  the  same  way  as  pre- 
•oasly.” 

The  notice  was  spotted  by 
oi’  newspapers,  which  almost 
0®-  the  J-A  to  its  own  story. 

‘•^ITOR  8c  publisher 


The  World-Telegram  &  Sun 
also  got  news  through  a  police 
department  leak. 

“We  were  in  the  awkward 
position  of  being  honor-bound 
not  to  print  a  line  about  it 
until  Jan.  10,”  Mr.  Berkson 
said. 

On  Jan.  10  the  second  open 
letter  was  published,  asking 
“F.  P.”  (the  letters  stand  for 
Fair  Play)  “to  make  yourself 
clear  enough  for  us  to  under¬ 
stand.  We  cannot  air  your 
grievances  unless  you  help  us 
ascertain  what  they  are.” 

On  Jan.  12,  the  Iramber  wrote 
again.  He  said  he  was  extending 
the  truce  and  that  he  was  per¬ 
manently  disabled  by  an  injury 
sustained  “on  the  job”  at  a 
Consolidated  plant  20  years  be¬ 
fore.  He  said  he  “did  not  get 
a  single  penny  for  a  lifetime 
of  misery  and  suffering.” 

The  J-A  published  that  letter 
Jan.  15.  Next  day  it  carried  an 
announcement  by  New  York 
State  Industrial  Commissioner 
Isador  Lubin  and  the  president 
of  Consolidated  that  they  would 
review  the  grievances  and  give 
him  a  full  hearing. 

The  last  two  letters  were 
received  Saturday,  Jan.  19.  A 
conference  with  the  police  was 
held  at  Berkson’s  home  on  Sun¬ 
day.  The  arrest  followed  Jan. 
21.  Before  the  arrest  the  J-A 
was  already  to  roll  with  a  story 
based  on  the  last  two  letters 
and  forms  had  to  be  changed 
to  carry  the  arrest  bulletin. 

When  Metesky  was  brought 
to  New  York  by  police,  he  was 
proudly  displaying  this  edition 
of  the  J-A,  headlined:  LETTiais 
TO  Journal  Trap  the  Mad 
Bomber. 


F.  H.  Freman  Dies, 

Won  Fame  for  Story 

Hollywood,  Calif. 

Frederick  H.  Freman,  84,  who 
won  fame  as  a  cub  reporter  for 
the  New  York  American  by  get¬ 
ting  an  “impossible”  interview 
with  President  William  McKin¬ 
ley,  died  here  Jan.  13. 

Mr.  Freman  attended  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  at  Ber¬ 
keley,  then  went  to  New  York 
to  start  his  newspaper  career. 

Mr.  McKinley  supposedly  saw 
Mr.  Freman’s  fraternity  pin, 
exchanged  the  fraternity  pass¬ 
word  and  gave  the  cub  reporter 
the  interview. 

In  1912,  Mr.  Freman  went  to 
Los  Angeles  in  an  executive 
capacity  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  and  later  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Evening  Herald-Express.  He  re¬ 
tired  from  newspaper  work  in 
1928. 


lihulky  Jr.  Heads 
Publishing  Firm 

Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

Joseph  F.  Hladky  Jr.,  former¬ 
ly  vicepresident  and  secretary 
of  the  Gazette  Co.,  publishers  of 
the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette,  has 
been  elected  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  newspaper. 
He  succeeds  the  late  James  N. 
Faulkes,  publisher  of  the  Ga¬ 
zette,  who  died  Dec.  29. 

Ix>uis  J.  Nilles,  Gazette  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  treasurer, 
has  been  named  vicenresident 
and  treasurer.  Mr.  Nilles  has 
been  with  the  Gazette  since 
1941,  having  previously  worked 
for  10  years  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  in  Omaha. 

Mr.  Hladky  joined  the  Ga¬ 
zette’s  display  advertising  staff 
in  1936  and  served  several 
years  as  manager  of  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  department. 
He  has  been  vicepresident  and 
secretary  of  the  company  since 
1941. 

Oregonian  Name^ 
Promotion  Manager 

Portland,  Ore. 

Edward  S.  Niederkorn  has 
been  appointed  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Oregonian,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Richard 
K.  Millison  who 
recently  re¬ 
signed  to  oper¬ 
ate  a  radio  sta¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Nieder¬ 
korn,  who  is  35, 
has  served  for 
the  past  three 
years  as  as- 

Niederkorn  sistant  to  Mr. 

Millison.  Before 
joining  the  Oregonian  he  worked 
for  Ross  Advertising  and  Blitz 
Advertising  in  Portland. 

He  came  to  Portland  from 

Houston,  Texas,  where  he  did 
public  relations  work  for  a 
national  medical  society.  Prior 
to  that  he  worked  in  sales  pro¬ 
motion  for  an  appliance  dis¬ 

tributor  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  did 
advertising  work  for  the  Red 
Wing  (Minn.)  Republican-Eagle 
and  for  the  Walnut  Creek 
(Calif.)  Courier- Journal  and 
was  a  science  writer  for  Modem 
Medicine  magazine. 


HaiTy  Bunker 
Heads  Speidel 
Coi’poration 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Harry  S.  Bunker  of  this  city 
was  elected  president  of  Speidel 
NewspafH-rs,  'Inc.,  servicing 
eight  daily 
newspapers  in 
six  states,  at 
the  directors’ 
annual  meeting 
here  Jan.  21. 
He  succeeds 
Merritt  C.  Spei¬ 
del,  Palo  Alto. 
Calif.,  founder 
of  the  organiza- 
Bunker  tion  who  re¬ 

signed  his  of¬ 
fices  Jan.  1. 

Mr.  Speidel  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  emeritus  and  John  Ben 
Snow  of  Colorado  Springs  was 
renamed  board  chairman. 

Mr.  Bunker,  a  native  of  Den 
ver,  has  been  general  manager 
and  secretary  of  Speidel  New.s 
papers,  Inc.  since  1937  and 
vicepresident  since  1954, 

Other  officers  elected:  vice 
president,  Charles  H,  Stout, 
president  of  Reno  (Nev.)  News¬ 
papers  ;  secretary  -  treasurer, 
Gerald  C.  Bean,  Colorado 
Springs;  and  assistant  sec  re 
tary.  Beryl  Eaton,  Colorado 
Springs. 

Mr.  Bunker  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Iowa  and  for 
10  years  after  his  graduation 
was  general  manager  of  Student 
Publications,  Inc.,  at  the  uni¬ 
versity.  His  association  with 
Messrs.  Snow  and  Speidel  began 
in  1935  when  he  joined  the 
Iowa  City  Press-Citizen,  first 
newspaper  in  the  Speidel  group. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bunker  live  at 
1715  Alamo  avenue,  Colorado 
Springs. 

They  have  two  children,  Har- 
ry  Jr.,  associated  with  Gray 
Advertising  Agency  here,  and 
Holly,  a  student  at  Katherine 
Gibbs  School  in  New  York  City. 


Kent  Sobolarships 

Warren,  Ohio 
Six  northern  Ohio  newspa 
pers  have  announced  they  will 
sponsor  freshmen  journalism 
tuition  scholarships  to  Kent 
State  University,  effective  next 
Fall.  Papers  include  the  Warren 
Tribune,  Niles  Daily-Times, 
Canton  Respository,  Ravenna 
Evening  Record  &  Courier-Trib¬ 
une,  Rittman  Press  and  Wads¬ 
worth  News-Banner. 
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'Miss  Peach’  Peachy 
Strip  for  Herald  Trib 


Lazarus 


By  James  L.  (Pollings 

Mel  Lazarus  scratches  harder 
for  a  living  than  a  centipede 
with  itchy  feet. 

Author  of  two 
gag  panels, 
young  Mel  (29) 
now  has  a  third 
one  off  the 
drawing 
board  :  “Miss 
Peach,”  daily 
out  of  the  New 
York  Herald 
Tribune  Syndi¬ 
cate  and  ready 
to  go  Feb.  4. 

It’s  good,  it’s  different.  It’s 
different  in  that  it  has  a  four- 
column  panel  format,  with  al¬ 
most  every  strip  a  single  wide¬ 
screen  panel.  This,  the  syndicate 
believes,  makes  the  product 
stand  out  better  in  its  native 
habitat. 

It’s  good  because  the  dialogue 
and  art  are  good  and  the  jokes 
hit  quickly.  School  children 
bring  the  smiles  and  Miss 
Peach,  the  teacher,  is  the  one 
who  plays  straight  man  for  the 
punch  lines. 

The  busy  artist,  who  said  he’s 
not  overburdened  with  crea¬ 
tions,  is  slender,  serious,  dark 
and  quiet.  Like  a  lot  of  comic 
strippers,  he  saves  his  laughs 
for  the  characters  he  draws, 
not  for  conversation  at  the 
Blue  Ribbon. 

After  a  hitch  in  the  Navy, 


Mel  (who  signs  this  strip  Mell) 
served  as  editor  and  art  director 
of  comic  magazines,  sold  to  the 
slicks,  did  TV  work  and  com¬ 
mercial  art  in  general. 

In  case  his  name  or  picture 
look  familiar,  it’s  only  because 
he  does  “Wee  Women”  and  “Lil 
Ones”  for  General  Features 
Corp. 

Religious  Column 

Religious  News  Service,  Man¬ 
hattan,  reports  that  on  Feb.  2 
it  will  start  “an  entirely  new 
type  of  news  column  entitled 
‘Religion  in  Review’.” 

For  weekend  use,  the  Service 
says  the  column  will  be  made 
up  of  selected  stories  from  the 
news  reports  issued  daily  by 
RNS. 

“Most  of  these  stories,”  it 
was  explained,  “will  be  RNS 
exclusives  or  stories  which 
otherwise  may  not  have  been 
received  from  the  usual  wire- 
service  .sources.” 

The  column,  according  to 
RNS,  has  been  designed  specifi¬ 
cally  to  “meet  the  needs  of 
dailies  presently  faced  with 
pressing  space  problems  or  lack 
of  personnel.” 

Homes  Section 

AP  Newsfeatures  has  on  tap 
its  11th  annual  Homes  section, 
edited  by  D.  G.  Bareuther  and 


Everybody  likes  ’em! 

The  most  popular  perennial  in  the  fan’s  fun  garden... is 
the  game  played  with  up  and  down  words... filling  in 
])  two-to-fi\  e  letter  spaces . . .  and  giving  the  cerebral 
cells  a  fascinating  workout... 

Croinisword  Puzzle.^ 


are  a  national  hobby,  can  be  played  solo  or  with  back-seat 
drivers... takes  only  a  pencil  to  participate... and  guarantees 
entertainment  for  any  enthusiast!  A  feature  packing  maximum 
reader  attention  in  minimum  space,  CT-NYN  crossword  puzzles 
have  a  following  of  millions,  draw  circulation  of  both  sexes  and 
all  ages  from  junior  to  gramps!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire, 
or  write  Mollie  Slott.  Manager . . . 


Chicago  T'rihuno^JV^w  Ynrh 

WmmM  XfV*  BuUdinQ,  Yorh 

^ffnatcate^  MnCm  THhunv  Tou-vr,  I  HUaou 


tailored  for  the  Spring  home- 
building  season. 

The  16-page  tabloid  has  many 
stories  and  illustrations  helpful 
to  the  householder  and  prospec¬ 
tive  home  builder. 

Operation  Book 

H.  R.  Wishengrad  of  Editors 
Syndicate,  New  York  City,  has 
operated  on  “You  and  Your 
Operation,”  by  Dr.  Benjamin 
R.  Reiter,  a  Connecticut  sur¬ 
geon,  by  cutting  the  book  up 
into  five  instalments  for  Feb. 

18  release.  Each  instalment 
runs  about  1,000  words. 

“I  believe,”  .says  Wish,  “it’s 
the  first  time  a  surgeon  has 
ever  undertaken  to  explain  in 
a  book  just  what  is  involved  in 
the  whole  mysterious  and  some¬ 
what  scary  procedure  of  sur¬ 
gery.  He  does  it  in  a  way  that 
is  reassuring  and  in  terms 
readily  understandable.” 

^EA  Material 

Here  are  some  of  the  items 
available  from  NEA: 

“The  Wealthy  Widows  of 
Eastbourne,”  by  Tom  A.  Cul¬ 
len  .  .  .  About  the  English 
doctor  accused  of  murdering 
widows. 

“Eisenhower  and  the  Press,” 
by  Douglas  Larsen  .  .  .  “Larsen 
finds  Ike’s  natural  distrust  of 
the  press  is  manifesting  itself 
more  acutely,  tells  why.” 

A  diet  series  by  leading  nutri¬ 
tionists  in  collaboration  with 
Gaymor  Maddox. 

Lenten  series  of  seven  weekly 
articles  by  Dr.  Eugene  Carson 
Blake. 

NEA’s  16th  annual  income- 
tax  primer  by  Richard  .A.  Mul¬ 
lens. 

Reciprocal  Deal 

They’re  telling  the  story 
around  the  syndicate  circuit 
about  the  executive  who  asked 
five  contributors  to  another  syn¬ 
dicate  if  they  would  like  to 
come  to  work  for  him.  When  an 
i  executiv'e  of  the  second  symdi- 
I  cate  got  wind  of  what  was  go¬ 
ing  on,  he  phoned  Mr.  Top 
Brass  of  the  offending  party 
and  told  him  what  his  subordin¬ 
ate  had  done. 

“Say,”  he  said  to  Mr.  TB, 
“how’s  about  giving  me  the 
names,  telephone  numbers  and 
addresses  of  some  of  your  top 
contributors?” 

“You  know  I  wouldn’t  do 
1  that,”  Mr.  TV  said.  “What  the 
;  devil  do  you  have  in  mind?” 
“Oh,”  the  caller  said,  “I 
thought  since  your  man  was  ap¬ 
proaching  our  people  we  might 
put  this  on  a  reciprocity  basis. 

EDITOR  8C  PUI 


You  know,  we’ll  call  fiye  „ 
your  most  talented  artists  is 
ask  them  if  they’ll  join  r 
shop.” 

End  of  phone  conversatk*. 

Hungarian  Sponsortlsf 

To  help  the  Hungarian  tdi 
program.  General  Feafe 
Corp.  has  mailed  to  all  dii'r 
advertising  managers  nen^ 
per  copy  for  local  sponsor*! 
“We  believe  it  will  serve  ap» 
purpose  in  helping  the  new^ 
pers  pick  up  some  extra  bss 
ness  (similar  to  the  last  w 
bond  program),”  S.  Geer 
Little,  GFC  president  said,  % 

I  think  a  lot  of  businesses  m* 
be  glad  to  have  an  opport^ 
to  sponsor  this  kind  of  adrr 
tising.” 

Syndicate  Stuff 

Interest  in  bridge  must  i 
growing,  even  though  a  » 
firmed  poker  player  asks  ib 
The  syndicates  say  so,  and  sat 
be  Ike’s  playing  is  the  resw. 
In  the  mail  currently  are  bri.' 
column  promotions  from  • 
syndicates. 

NEA  Sen'ice  is  out  with 
folder  promoting  Oswald  Ja 
on  Bridge,  offering  promo:; 
mats  in  five  sizes  and  TV  . 
radio  promotional  aids. 

King  Fiatvres  is  out  with 
booklet  promoting  Cor:. 
Bridge  by  B.  Jay  Becker.  E 
let  titled  “What  every  tc 
should  know  about  the  big 
in  bridge  readership”  offers 
teresting  figures  about 
bridge  players,  clubs,  etc. 

Promotion  Manager  It 
Byck  at  KFS  has  been 
busy  lately,  judging  from 
we  get  in  the  mail.  He  ht 
folder  out  promoting  Se' 
Smiles  by  Art  Gates,  a  ' 
panel  kidding  the  Army.  He  • 
a  handsome  brochure  out 
moting  the  autobiography 
the  Duchess  of  Windsor.  Aai 
has  out  the  current  issue 
King  Size  Small  Talk,  an 
teresting  4-page  house  mar- 
full  of  news  and  gossip  »» 
KFS  and  its  talent. 

• 

Fashion  Tieiip  Made 
With  Harper's  Baztf 
BoH 

The  Bouton  Sunday 
Harper's  Bazaar  will  joiniar 
promotion  of  spring  fasM* 
The  promotion  will  be  fe**l 
in  the  February  and  Mari* 
tions  of  the  magazine  and* 
special  spring  fashion  sectW 
the  Globe  March  17.  ; 

John  I.  Taylor,  treasUl^ 
the  Globe,  and  ElizabeA  ^ 
kopf.  Globe  fashion  edittV 
working  on  the  arrangei** 
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Dear  Editors 


I  draw  the  pictures  in  *Long  Sam**  A1  Capp  writes  the  words*  Every 
time  A1  sends  mo  script  I  (a)  laff  my  head  off,  (b)  worry  my  head  off 


I  laff  because  the  story  lately  is  so  funny.  I  worry  because  my 


pictures  had  better  be 

In  the  current  sequence,  Long  Sam*s  ole  Maw  brings  her  profoundly 
dumb,  infinitely  desirable  daughter  back  to  their  Secret  Valley  where 
men  are  forbidden.  But  while  they  were  gone,  two  -  ughl I  -  men  discover 
the  Valley  and  move  in.  They  have  only  one  rule.  Women  are  forbidden. 

If  you  want  to  see  what  happens  when  the  irrevocable  meets  the  inflex 
write  to  Hi.rry  Oilburt  and  he'll  send  you  advance  proofs 


Here's  what  happened  when  I  received  A1 * s  latest  script,  introducing 
those  two  new  character*',  cheery  Charlie  Morningstar  and  his  dreary 


son,  Adam 


cm  U‘L  TU&  O'LAR^  (J) 

PiPfy^  _ 


IN  wi  ptesr 


/  'NAfa  TOO 

I  y  ^^e—roo 
L  C  •  so/ns- 

)v  ^  — 


*1 


^  VIVANT  ANO  8A^- 


THERe  HE 


'  BONDER  (F 

©^J^'J^bu-back 

^ARP.. .  fH)3 

j^/Mv  R/esrrey. 

ir.  ra? 

MUCH  UKB  MONT'/ 

WILLEY  AT  THE 

?r  0  A(=e  <PF  I'Z.  •>  - 

1  ^  ^  s6c:^»^JP  r«y - 

loce  oE  I  eexTeR, 

V  A  PROP  \  autre  EtEHT.  what  U.  '  ^ 

^^BNcs--  we  weep  222 


'^ASMAVE  a  -  THATfE  ir  f "  - 

rp  ME  KJCLO.  *11^0 


If  you  want  to  see  the  proofs,  phone  (  or  write  )  that  fella  I  told 
you  about  —  Harry  Gilburt,  at  United  Features. 


feature  syndicate 

220  EAST  42..STREET.  NEW  VQRK  17  N.y 


Stebbins 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


newspaper  adjusts  to  you — not 
you  to  it.  You  don’t  have  to  he 
on  tap  at  8:30,  5:30  or  10::50 
to  turn  it  on — you  just  pick  it 
up.  What’s  more,  you  don’t  have 
to  share  ‘t  with  others  (as  you 
do  TV  and  radio)  where  the 
program  you  sit  through  may 
not  be  of  your  own  choosing. 

Get  Concentrated  Attention 

“The  modern  newspaper  is  so 
sectionized  that  you  read  what 
interest  you  most  at  that  mo¬ 
ment.  That  means  concentraUd 
attention  for  advertisers  in  that 
section. 

“Besides,  the  newspaper  is  a 
very  personal  thing.  You  can 
carry  it  with  you,  read  it  on 
street  cars,  buses,  trains,  planes. 
.\nd  don’t  forget  this:  You  can 
stick  a  newspaper  clipping  in 
your  pocket — which  is  more 
than  you  can  say  of  a  TV  or 
radio  commercial.  It’s  there — to 
look  at,  again  and  again.  For 
the  meaeage  that’s  written  is 
the  message  that  lives  .  .  . 

“However,  getting  back  to 
adequacy :  If  you  advertising 
executives  would  figure  out  the 
approximate  amount  of  money 
successful  TV  users  are  allo¬ 
cating  to  your  market  in  that 
one  medium — and  then  sell  these 
advertisers  on  spending  a  com¬ 
parable  sum  in  newspaper  for 
a  year  or  two — you  might  sur 
prise  not  only  the  advertisers 
but  yourselves. 

“I  already  have  touched  on 
the  spine  -  stiffening  process 
needed  in  selling  newspaper 
space  today.  Pitch  from  where 
you  stand — and  stand  your 
ground.  Remember  that  many 
advertisers  and  agency  execu¬ 
tives  would  have  more  respect 
for  you  if  you  talked  bigger 
units  and  R.O.P.  color;  if  you 
got  excited  about  how  exciting 
a  newspaper  campaign  can  be 
when  you  combine  size  with 
showmanship.  Many  men  who 
pride  themselves  on  buying  by 
mathematics  forget  all  about 
slide-rules  and  millines  and 
market-coverage  when  presented 
with  an  idea  dramatically 
stalled  .  .  . 

Favors  Discounts 

“If  national  advertisers  using 
newspapers  have  been  character¬ 
ized  by  pernicious  anemia,  the 
newspapers  themselves  have 
been  characterized  by  chronic 
pellagra.  They  have  sat  on  their 
hands  and  have  done  little  or 
nothing  about  reconciling  na¬ 
tional  and  retail  rate  structures. 
What’s  more,  they  have  failed 
to  come  up  with  any  rational 


proposal  of  frequency  and  con¬ 
tinuity  discounts. 

“And  if  you  don’t  think  both 
these  factors  have  a  lot  to  do 
with  inadequate  national  sched¬ 
ules,  you’d  better  call  the  near¬ 
est  psychiatrist  for  an  appoint 
ment. 

“Just  a  year  ago  my  friend 
Norman  Strouse,  head  of  J. 
Walter  Thompson,  laid  it  on 
the  line  to  this  same  group 
when  he  said:  ‘The  rate  .struc¬ 
tures  for  the  newspaper  medium 
have  become  obsolete,  illogical 
and  unfair  in  many  areas.  Pub¬ 
lishers  have  long  acknowledged 
discrepancies  and  inequities  in 
such  rates,  have  talked  about 
various  approaches  to  correc¬ 
tion,  but  little  has  actually  been 
accomplished.  In  fact,  the  dif¬ 
ferential  has  been  increasing. 
.\mong  newspapers  in  cities  of 
over  50,000  the  spread  has  in¬ 
creased  from  a  53.4%  excess  in 
national  over  retail  rates  in 
1951  to  an  excess  of  55.9%  in 
1954.  In  smaller  cities  the  gap 
has  been  widening  more  rapid¬ 
ly.’ 

“I  not  only  second  the  mo¬ 
tion  but  I  would  like  to  see 
some  motion  on  that  motion. 

“We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  sad  sing-song:  national  ad¬ 
vertising  tends  to  follow  retail 
linage.  Result?  Publishers  break 
all  the  blood  vessels  in  the  shop 
building  volume  in  the  various 
retail  classifications — at  little 
or  no  profit.  Then  the  Business 
Office  puts  the  P  and  L  sheet 
into  a  love-bath — at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  national  advertiser 
— and  it  comes  out  on  top,  smell¬ 
ing  sweet  and  happy  and  pros 
perous. 

“It  is  high  time  newspapers 
got  together  on  the  local  level 
to  equitize  and  stabilize  rates 
— so  they  will  operate  to  the 
advantage  of  all  concerned 
rather  than  a  chosen  few.  No 
self-respecting  business  man 
respects  you  for  operating  at  a 
loss — even  if  that  loss  is  his 
gain.  And  the  veiy  men  you 
think  will  buck  the  most  will 
capitulate  the  fastest.  It  can’t 
be  done  with  a  solo  perform¬ 
ance;  but  it  can  be  done  in 
concert. 

“It  is  all  right  to  cuddle  and 
coddle  your  merchant-pals  down 
the  street;  but  why  not  spread 
your  affection  around  a  bit? 
You  might  be  surprised  at  the 
new  conquests  you’d  make.” 


Samuelson 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


newspapers  are  continuing  to 
lose  ground  percentage-wise  in 
the  national  advertising  field.” 


.Media  Field  Narrows 


Mr.  Samuelson  noted  there  is 
a  continuing  concentration  of 
brands  with  more  and  more  re¬ 
tailing  groups  moving  into  more 
restricted  controls.  By  1960  over 
75%  of  the  total  retail  grocery 
business  might  be  controlled  by 
as  few  as  12  basic  buying 
groups.  Many  of  the  businesses 
formerly  classified  as  local, 
through  mergers,  are  becoming 
regional  and  national  in  man¬ 
agement  and  control. 

“In  this  highly  competitive 
battle  for  consumer  choice,”  he 
said,  “no  budget,  regardless  of 
the  size  of  the  brand’s  appro¬ 
priation,  is  sufficient  for  domi¬ 
nance  in  any  but  one  or  two  of 
the  leading  available  media. 

“I  would  be  gravely  concerned 
if,  in  my  appraisal  of  this  situ¬ 
ation,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  my  medium  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  as  one  of  the  primary 
conveyances  for  a  dominating 
advertising  schedule. 


Ad  Dollar  Values  Shrink 


“Since  1950,  advertising  costs 
have  risen  approximately  20%. 
For  every  one  dollar  invested  in 
advertising  space  in  1950  the 
advertiser  must  have  invested 
.1:1.20  to  reach  the  same  number 
of  people  and  will  have  to  in¬ 
vest  more  than  this  amount  in 
1957.  To  put  it  another  way,  in 
the  same  period  of  time  the 
purchasing  value  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  dollar  has  dropped  to 
only  83  cents  since  1950. 

“Using  as  a  benchmark  the 
so-called  average  national  ad¬ 
vertiser  who  spends  his  appro¬ 
priation  among  eight  so-called 
basic  media  (magazines,  busi¬ 
ness  papers,  outdoor,  spot  TV, 
network  TV,  spot  and  network 
radio,  and  newspapers)  we  find 
that  he  will  have  to  spend — 
for  every  $100  spent  in  1950 — 
$120  to  reach  the  same  number 
of  people  with  the  same  budget 
split.  If  this  advertiser  wishes 
to  maintain  the  same  space  and 
time  schedule,  he  must  spend 
$137  in  1956  to  get  what  $100 
bought  in  1950.” 


Don  Pickens  Named 

San  Francisco 
Don  R.  Pickens  Co.  has  been 
named  national  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative  for  the  Costa  Mesa 
(Calif.)  Globe-Herald,  effective 
Feb.  1. 


Cost  Increases 

Analyzing  the  cost  increases 
of  various  media,  Mr.  Samuel¬ 
son  reported  that  for  magazines 
audiences  are  increasing  at  a 
slower  rate  than  cost.  The  cost 
is  $137  versus  $100  to  buy  the 
1950  schedule  and  the  advertiser 
reaches  9%  more  people.  The 


cost  per  thousand  in  that  perio, 
is  up  26%. 

For  outdoor,  the  costs  Ian 
been  going  up  at  about 
same  rate  as  the  audience  (toa 
automobile  registrations). 
cost  per  thousand  remains  abac 
the  same,  increased  mechania 
costs  have  boosted  1950’8  Jiof 
up  to  $132  to  maintain  schei 
ules. 

For  network  radio,  the  tim 
that  cost  $100  in  1950  cash 
bought  for  $56  in  1956,  but 
home  hours  of  listening  ban 
dropped  faster  to  55%  of  1^ 
For  network  television,  it 
shows  a  four-fold  increase  ii 
home  hours  in  use  since  I9o( 
while  cost  per  million  ho» 
hours  has  dropped.  Still  it  take 
$274  in  1956  television  dollars  to 
equal  $100  in  1950.  These  cos 
figures,  he  said,  include  the  cos 
of  talent  and  production  srliici 
has  dropped  from  $143  perJIH 
of  time  in  1950  to  $75  per  IlK' 
in  time  in  1954. 

For  spot  radio,  only  $92  it 
1956  buy  the  same  time  as  $1K 
did  in  1950  but  the  audience 
down  to  76  versus  100  so  acr> 
ally  the  cost  per  thousand  is  q 
from  100  to  121. 

For  spot  television,  audiercf 
has  increased  at  almost  th 
same  rate  as  cost  so  that  ccs 
per  million  home  hours  is  q 
8%  since  1950. 

For  business  papers,  the  k- 
vertiser  must  spend  $151 
maintain  his  1950  schedci- 
based  on  $100.  Because  the  tst 
dience  is  18%  larger  than 
1950,  the  advertiser  must  bar! 
increased  his  1950  cost 
thousand  figure  by  $28  to  jis 
stay  even  with  the  1950 
gram. 

More  Critical  Scrutiny 
For  newspapers,  rates  sn 
rising  faster  than  circulatii 
For  every  $100  invested  in  1950. 
the  advertiser  has  to  pay  28''^ 
more  and  for  an  audience 
6%  more,  he  said. 

“All  of  this  illustrates," 
said,  “that  far  more  and  bete' 
information  is  available 
even  to  the  local  advertiser 
assist  in  making  more  effkitf 
appraisals  of  the  advertising 
vestment.  You  can  properly 
sume  that  your  medium  will 
subjected  to  far  more  critki 
scrutiny  in  the  future  than  b 
has  been  up  to  the  pr**®’ 
time.” 

Newspaper  Advantages 
Mr.  Samuelson’s  talk  was 
all  bad  news  for  the  audience 
He  said  he  is  “convinced  tW 
many  large  national  advertue'* 
want  to  make  more  use  of  ne**" 
papers  to  advertise  their 
ucts.  They  are  aware  of  the 
vantages  that  newspapers  off® 
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star  to  Take 
Trust  Case  to 
Highest  Court 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Its  conviction  on  monopoly 
charges  upheld  in  the  Eighth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  this 
week,  the  Kansas  City  Star 
Company  intends  to  seek  a  re¬ 
view  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

The  appellate  court  sustained 
the  trial  court’s  finding  two 
years  ago  that  the  publishing 
company  had  engaged  in  monop¬ 
olistic  dissemination  of  news 
and  advertising.  The  company 
*•88  fined  $5,000  on  two  counts. 

Conviction  Affirmed 
Emil  A.  Sees,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  was  convicted  on  one 
count  of  attempted  monopoliza¬ 
tion  and  fined  $2,500.  This  con¬ 
viction  also  was  affirmed  by  the 
appellate  court. 

In  the  trial  the  Government 
accused  the  Star  and  its  agents 
-a  charge  against  Roy  A.  Rob¬ 
erts,  president,  was  dropped — 
of  threatening  to  refuse  to 
publish  advertisements  when 
the  advertiser  also  used  other 
media  or  bought  larger  space  in 
another  paper. 

Also  involved  were  forced  com¬ 
binations  in  advertising  rates 
and  in  circulation  subscriptions, 
the  Star  Company  publishing 
both  the  Star  and  Times  around 
the  clock. 

Judge  Charles  J.  Vogel  wrote 
the  opinion  of  the  appellate 
court.  Chief  Judge  Arch  K. 
Gardner  and  Judge  Joseph 
Woodruff  concurring. 

Judges’  Opinion 
“The  freedom  to  print  news 
and  express  opinions  is  not  tan¬ 
tamount  to  having  freedom  to 
monopolize,”  the  court  said. 
“Publishers  of  newspapers  must 
answer  for  their  actions  as 
»ell  as  anyone  else  ...  A  mon¬ 
opolistic  press  could  attain  in  a 
tremendous  measure  the  evils 
aought  to  be  prevented  by  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  .Act.” 

Star’s  Statement 
Officials  of  the  Star  said: 
“Por  more  than  three-quarters 
®f  a  century  our  business  prac- 
bces  have  been  an  open  book. 
They  still  are.  We  believe  those 
practices  conform  to  good  mor¬ 
als  and  to  the  law  which,  of 
course,  any  newspaper  must 
abide  by,  the  same  as  any  in- 
dtvidual.  We  will  ask  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  to  review  the 
tading.s.” 

editor  dc  PUBLISHER 


Biiick,  Ford  Trucks 
Set  Ad  Campaigns 

Buick  Division  of  General 
Motors  this  week  launched 
a  nationwide  campaign  in 
.3,800  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  devoted  to  price  ad¬ 
vertising.  At  the  same  time, 

L.  A.  lacocca,  Ford  Truck 
marketing  manager,  revealed 
that  a  three  million  dollar 
advertising  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  program  is  planned  to 
introduce  Ford’s  new  line  of 
trucks  Jan.  28. 

For  years  Buick  has  been 
a  leader  in  price  advertising 
and  is  returning  to  this  poli¬ 
cy  “because  many  people  do 
not  realize  that  Buick’s  wide 
range  of  price  starts  just 
above  the  low-price  class.” 

Mr.  lacocca  said  Ford 
Truck’s  budget  represents  an 
increase  of  51%  of  1956  ex¬ 
penditures. 

Pressmen 
Sign  With 
Publishers 

Formal  signing  of  a  contract 
between  the  printing  pressmen’s 
union  and  the  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York  City  was 
to  take  place  late  this  week. 

Members  voted  Jan.  23  to 
accept  terms  that  included  a 
$9  wage  increase  package  over 
two  years.  The  vote  was  367  to 
69.  The  local  union  has  about 
3,000  members.  What  had  held 
up  signing  and  had  necessitated 
the  vote  was  a  new  compromise 
clause  on  the  manning  of  press¬ 
es  when  color  is  run.  .As  now 
accepted  that  clause  was  dropped 
and  the  terms  are  substantially 
the  same  as  in  the  old  contract. 
Justification  of  discharge  was 
made  an  arbitrable  issue  and 
the  pressmen  will  be  compen¬ 
sated  for  time  lost  on  jury  duty. 
The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
was  added  to  the  list  of  papers 
covered  by  the  contract. 

Typographical  Union,  No.  6, 
voted  to  ask  the  international 
for  permission  to  take  a  strike 
vote  after  Woodruff  Randolph, 
ITU  president,  left  the  New 
York  discussions.  In  dispute  is 
his  insistence  that  the  publish¬ 
ers  agree  not  to  take  court  ac¬ 
tion  if  any  jurisdictional  dispute 
arises  between  the  printers  and 
another  union.  Other  issues  in¬ 
volve  proofreading  and  bogus 
reproduction. 

Stereotypers  have  recessed 
sessions  until  Jan.  29. 
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Marions  Fear 
New  Arrests, 
Quit  Hungary 

Vienna 

Endre  Marton,  correspondent 
for  the  Associated  Press  at 
Budapest  during  the  Hungarian 
revolt,  has  come  from  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  with  his  family 
so  that  his  children  may  avoid 
“the  same  horrible  ordeal 
again.” 

Mr.  Marton  said  he  left  his 
country  because  there  was  no 
other  choice.  He  was  the  only 
journalist  who  got  through  to 
Vienna  by  cable  to  tell  of  the 
massacre  Oct.  25  on  Budapest’s 
Parliament  Square. 

Mr.  Marton  defied  Commu¬ 
nist  intimidation  to  tell  the 
stories  of  the  trials  of  Cardinal 
Mindszenty,  Archbishop  Groesz 
and  American  businessman 
Robert  S.  Vogeler  in  the  late 
1940’s. 

Others  Expelled 

-Mr.  Marton  could  not  be 
ousted  from  Hungary  because 
he  is  a  national,  but  it  was 
probable  that  he  would  be  ar¬ 
rested.  The  Communist  govern¬ 
ment  of  Premier  Kadar  has  ex¬ 
pelled  several  western  corre¬ 
spondents  in  recent  weeks. 

Arrest  by  a  communist  gov¬ 
ernment  would  not  be  a  new 
experience  for  either  Mr.  Mar¬ 
ton  or  his  wife,  Ilona.  Both 
were  sentenced  to  jail  for  al¬ 
leged  espionage  in  1955.  But, 
with  the  1956  de-Stalinization 
movement,  both  Martons  were 
freed  last  year. 

Mr.  Marton  went  back  to 
work  for  AP.  His  wife  had  been 
a  correspondent  for  the  United 
Press  before  her  arrest. 

Mr.  Marton  is  a  graduate  of 
Budapest  University  and  a  doc¬ 
tor  of  economics.  He  also  had 
been  educated  in  English 
schools.  His  wife  holds  a  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Philosophy  degree. 

Their  children,  Juli,  11,  and 
Kati,  10,  were  delighted  to  be 
in  Vienna  with  their  parents. 
Mr.  Marton  is  on  the  Vienna 
staff  of  AP  now. 

Carl  Hartman  has  gone  from 
the  Paris  bureau  to  Budapest 
for  AP. 

Among  those  expelled  were 
John  MacCormac,  New  York 
Times;  Stewart  Weigall,  Reu¬ 
ters;  Emen  Ray,  an  Indian 
working  for  INS;  and  Raimund 
Hoerhager,  representing  West 
German  papers. 


Greenspun 
Faces  Charge 
Of  Blackmail 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 
Herman  M.  (Hank)  Green- 
spun  Laa  Vtegaa  Sun  publisher 
and  his  personal  investigator 
and  bodyguaH,  Wilbur  R.  Mc- 
Ninch,  face  blackmail  charges 
for  supposedly  attempting  to 
intimidate  district  Judge  John 
Sexton. 

Judge  Sexton  presided  over  a 
libel  trial  last  September  which 
resulted  in  a  $190,000  judgment 
to  Atty.  George  Franklin  Jr, 
against  Mr.  Greenspun  and  two 
other  defendants. 

Greenspun  and  McNinch  were 
arraigned  Jan.  21  before  a  Jus¬ 
tice  of  Peace  and  released  on 
$10,000  bail  each  posted  by 
local  businessmen. 

Charges  are  based  on  sup¬ 
posed  accusations  by  McNinch 
that  Judge  Sexton  passed  bad 
checks,  peddled  narcotics  and 
processed  illegal  adoptions.  The 
accusations  were  supposedly 
made  by  McNinch  while  he  was 
investigating  Sexton  for  Green¬ 
spun  after  the  libel  verdict 
against  Greenspun,  writer  Ed 
Reid  and  the  Sun. 

An  appeal  from  the  libel 
judgment  was  filed  in  Nevada 
Supreme  Court  Jan.  23.  The  li¬ 
bel  judgment  to  Mr.  Franklin 
was  made  by  a  jury  after  a  two 
weeks  trial. 

Mr.  Franklin  has  four  more 
libel  actions  pending  against 
Greenspun  and  the  Sun. 

In  addition,  former  City  Com¬ 
missioner  William  Peccole  has 
a  libel  action  pending.  City 
Judge  Ed  Taylor  has  another, 
and  Mr.  Greenspun  faces  a  pos¬ 
sible  criminal  libel  charge. 

The  blackmail  case  is  the 
newest  episode  in  the  life  of  the 
Sun  and  its  publisher  in  their 
crusading  against  local  politi¬ 
cians.  Wire-recorders  have  been 
used  to  garner  information. 

• 

Pawtucket  Times 
Officers  Re-elected 

Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
Officers  of  the  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  were  re-elected 
at  the  annual  stockholders’ 
meeting  Jan.  24.  They  are: 
President,  Edward  W.  Aldrich; 
vicepresidents,  Walter  F.  Far¬ 
rell,  T,  Dawson  Brown  and 
J.  Cunliffe  Bullock;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Stanley  T.  Black, 
who  is  also  general  manager; 
and  assistant  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  Edward  J.  Haskell. 
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ises  still  greater  totals,  but 
“we’ve  got  to  fight”  for  the  new 
gains,  said  Harold  S.  Barnes, 
director  of  the  Bureau. 

Mr.  Barnes  noted  that  while 
automotive  advertising  showed 
a  decrease  last  year  from  1955, 
the  rest  of  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  classifications  increased 
sufficiently  “to  more  than  off¬ 
set”  the  loss  in  automotive. 

Metes  papers  Are 
Basic — Michols 

Chicago 

Newspapers  and  their  maga¬ 
zine  supplements  are  “basic” 
for  advertising  and  communica¬ 
tion  under  today’s  competitive 
media  conditions,  William  I. 
Nichols,  editor  and  publisher  of 
This  Week  magazine,  told  NAE.\ 
members  at  the  Monday  lunch¬ 
eon. 

“Too  many  people,”  he  said, 
“are  assuming  that  the  elec¬ 
tronic  media  have  a  monopoly 
on  the  future.  But  actually  there 
is  nothing  as  modern  as  news¬ 
papers.  By  the  vei’y  mechanics 
of  the  business,  newspapers 
must  adjust  their  thinking  each 
day  to  tomorrow’s  news,  to¬ 
morrow’s  moods  and  tomorrow’s 
markets. 

People  Pay  .Attention 

“People  pay  attention  to  news¬ 
papers  because  they  feel  that 
newspapers  are  paying  attention 
to  them.  And  that  applies  to 
new’spaper  advertising,  too.” 

Mr.  Nichols  asserted  the  “big¬ 
gest  plus”  which  newspapers 
have  lies  in  the  nature  of  their 
editorial  appeal.  “This  is  some¬ 
thing  just  as  important  as  rate 
cards  and  market  maps,”  he 
said. 

“These  are  days  when  many 
advertising  and  editorial  ex¬ 
perts  are  complaining  about 
what  they  call  ‘the  decline  in 
attention,’  he  continued.  "In 
this  period  of  declining  atten¬ 
tion,  other  media  have  to  resort 
to  all  sorts  of  monkey  tricks  to 
catch  your  wandering  eye  and 
hold  your  jaded  interest.  They 
have  to  shock,  bribe  or  seduce 
you  into  paying  attention.  But 
not  newspapers! 

Don’t  Need  Giveaways 

“Newspapers  don’t  have  to 
dream  up  Audience  Participa¬ 
tion  Shows — b  e  c  a  u  s  e  every 
reader  is  automatically  and  by 
definition  a  part  of  the  act. 

“Newspapers  don’t  need  Give¬ 
away  Programs  when  each  day’s 
paper  is  crammed  with  ads  an¬ 
nouncing  sales,  bargains  and 
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bonuses — plus  all  the  classified 
notices  of  things  wanted  and 
things  for  sale  right  here  in 
town  today. 

“New’spapers  don’t  have  to 
stage  ‘Spectaculars’  because 
each  day’s  paper  is  devoted  to 
that  greatest  and  most  spectac¬ 
ular  show  of  all — the  business 
of  being  yourself  and  being 
alive. 

“Perhaps  it’s  an  editor’s  prej¬ 
udice,”  Mr.  Nichols  said,  “but  I 
still  think  that  it  is  this  kind  of 
editorial  atmosphere  which  con¬ 
stitutes  your  greatest  strength.” 

Turning  to  another  “plus  fac¬ 
tor,”  he  stressed  the  current 
trend  to  “multiple  advertising 
facilities”  among  most  news¬ 
papers — such  as  both  color  and 
black-and-white  r.o.p.  comics, 
special  sections,  and  both  syndi¬ 
cated  and  locally-edited  Sunday 
magazines. 

“Nowhere  else,”  he  said,  can 
advertisers  find  so  wide  and 
varied  a  range  of  specialized 
tools  with  which  to  w’ork.  With 
these  tools  newspapers  lend 
themselves  to  tailor-made  cam¬ 
paigns  which  are  fast,  fiexible. 


efficient  and  economical.” 

One  of  the  most  interesting 
developments  among  the  “mul¬ 
tiple  facilities”,  Mr.  Nichols 
said,  has  been  the  growth  of 
the  Sunday  magazine. 

“The  total  Sunday  magazine 
picture  is  an  overwhelming 
one,”  he  said,  “and  frankly,  I 
think  that  this  growth  has  had 
a  lot  to  do  with  the  current  up¬ 
heavals  in  the  conventional 
magazine  industry. 

“There  ai’e  now  in  the  U.S. 
316  Sunday  newspapers  each 
carrying  one  or  more  Sunday 
magazines.  These  316  newspa¬ 
pers  represent  a  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  nearly  46,000,000  or 
93.5%  of  all  households  in  the 
United  States.” 


MAEA  Summer  Meet 

Chicago 

The  Summer  conference  of 
NAEA  will  be  held  at  the  Grand 
Hotel,  Mackinac  Island,  Mich., 
June  16-19,  it  was  announced  at 
the  annual  meeting  here  this 
week. 


Retailer  Urges 
More  Ad  Planning 

Retailers  need  more  top-bj 
attention  from  newspaper  aj. 
vertising  executives  in  helpinit 
them  plan  their  advertising  pn*. 
grams  on  a  year  round  bias 
Fi-ed  H.  Bresee,  vicepresidm- 
of  Bresee’s  Department  Ston 
Oneonta,  N.Y.,  told  NAEA 
members. 

Newspapers  should  stop  talk¬ 
ing  about  retailers  spendin: 
their  ad  budgets  to  dominates 
issue  of  the  paper  and  talk  mon 
in  terms  of  sales  volume  for 
the  retailer,  he  declared.  Speak- 
ing  as  a  retailer  whose  small. 
town  department  store  does  13 
million  annually  in  a  commmiit', 
of  14,000,  Mr.  'Bresee  asked: 

“Why  should  not  your  news¬ 
paper  have  a  plan  to  help  it 
sell  merchandise  rather  than  a 
plan  to  help  you  sell  space' 
Why  shouldn’t  your  plan  includf 
ideas  powerful  enough  so  thi; 
the  average  retailer  can  visual¬ 
ize  results  in  relation  to  his 
potential  volume?” 

Mr.  Bresee  urged  newspaper 
admen  to  talk  in  the  retailer's 
language.  “Talk  dollars,  not 
inches,  or  sizes  of  ads,”  he 
suggested. 

Go  After  Non-Advertisers 

“Don’t  worry  about  the  fel¬ 
lows  that  do  advertise  as  mucr 
as  you  worry  about  the  one- 
that  do  not.  Worry  about  the 
ones  that  advertise  on  a  hit- 
and-miss  schedule.  You  can  help 
him  develop  an  advertising  plan 
Help  him  improve.  Look  at  your 
newspaper  from  the  advertisers 
point  of  view,  and  the  customers 
point  of  view'  and  yes  from  the 
readers  point  of  view.  Woulc 
you  advertise  in  it?  Would  yon 
purchase  as  a  result  of  readinp 
the  ads  in  your  own  newspaper' 

“Many  of  you  have  priced 
yourselves  out  of  the  market. 
Maybe  if  you  could  show  the 
retailer  that  he  could  double 
his  business  by  advertising  in 
the  newspaper,  he  could  afford 
to  pay  the  cost  of  your  space 
Yes,  you  have  to  have  adver¬ 
tisers  if  you  stay  and  the  re¬ 
tailer  has  to  advertise  if  he 
succeeds  at  a  profit. 

Color  Panelists 
Tell  Glamour  Story 

Color — “the  glamour  girl  of 
newspaper  advertising” — had  id 
inning  at  the  NAE.4  convert 
tion,  with  a  panel  presentation 
under  the  direction  of  Joseph  A 
Lubben,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Mamin! 
News,  chairman  of  NAEAt 
Color  Committee. 

Those  at  the  Chicago  coiiven 
tion  heard  two  of  the  headliner-' 


THE  GROWING  ROLE  OF  SUNDAY  MAGAZINES 


Sunday  Newspapers  in  the  U.S.  541 

Their  Circulation  46,447,658 

Total  Households  in  U.S.  49,150,000 

Total  TV  Sets  in  the  U.S.  39,568,000 

I.  Distribution  of  Syndicated  Magazines 


Number  Number  Number 
Magazines  Newspapers  Cities 


Circulation 

3/31/56 


THIS  WEEK 

37 

37 

37 

11,807,795 

American  Weekly 

32 

32 

32 

10,292,368 

Parade* 

54 

54 

54 

6,940,924 

Family  Weekly 

145 

145 

145 

^708,76J. 

Total  I 

268 

32,749,848 

Less  Duplication 

261 

236 

30,032,580 

Distribution  of  Locally  Edited  Magazines 

Printed  in  Gravure 

51 

50 

39 

24,464,419 

Printed  in  Letterpress 

95 

85 

71 

17,357,264 

Total  II 

146 

41,821,683 

Total  Less  Duplication 

122 

92 

35,343,369 

Combined  Distribution  Syndicated  &  Localiy 

Edited 

Magazines 

Total  (I  plus  II) 

414 

74,571,531 

Total  Less  Duplication 

316 

268 

45,828,916 
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from  last  Fall’s  ROP  Newspa¬ 
per  Color  Conference  sponsored 
by  the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives. 

Mr.  Lubben  said  1956  wit¬ 
nessed  the  greatest  strides  in 
newspaper  ROP  color.  He  said 
there  are  692  dailies  in  the 
U.S.  and  69  in  Canada  accept¬ 
ing  ROP  color  ads.  “Our  avail¬ 
ability  of  color  has  reached 
adulthood,”  he  added. 

Reminded  of  Contest 

In  addition,  Robert  U.  Brown, 
president  and  editor  of  Editor 
&  Publisher,  reminded  admen 
about  the  competition  for  out¬ 
standing  run-of-paper  newspa 
per  color  reproduction  of  na¬ 
tional  ads  during  1956.  The 
contest  is  being  co-sponsored  by 
.\ANR,  the  Art  Directors  Club 
of  Chicago  and  the  Advertising 
.\gency  Production  Men’s  Club 
of  Chicago,  with  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  providing  the  awards. 
(E&P,  Nov.  10,  1956,  page  45.) 

E&P  awards  will  be  presented 
to  the  newspapers,  advertisers 
and  their  ad  agencies  at  the 
1957  ROP  Color  Conference  in 
Chicago,  Sept.  23-25. 

Taking  part  in  the  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  on  how  to  handle  ROP 
color  and  its  use  for  food  ad¬ 
vertising  were  Charles  L.  And¬ 
rews,  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner 
&  Tennessean,  and  Claude  E. 
Purles,  advertising  manager. 
Associated  Grocers,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

Offers  Some  ‘Don’ts’ 

Mr.  Andrews  said  run-of-pa 
per  color  can  be  the  newspapers’ 
answer  to  the  challenge  of  tele¬ 
vision  in  the  retail  advertising 
field.  He  gave  some  “don’ts”  for 
newspapers  just  beginning  to 
offer  ROP  color  to  local  adver¬ 
tisers  : 

“Don’t  ask  color  to  do  the  im¬ 
possible. 

“Don’t  expect  color  to  sell 
wmething  that  couldn’t  be  sold 
in  black  and-white.  You  can  just 
sell  more  units  with  color. 

“Don’t  use  color  on  items  that 
do  not  lend  themselves  to  color 
promotion. 

“Don’t  use  color  on  ‘dogs’ — to 
use  a  retail  expression.  Make 
sure  you  have  a  good  margin 
of  profit  in  an  item  to  stand 
the  extra  cost  of  color. 

“Don’t  use  colors  for  color’s 
sake  alone — have  something  to 
say  when  you  use  color.” 

With  the  pulling  power  of 
newspapers  a  proven  fact,  news 
papers  can  guarantee  sales  re 
suits  with  newsprint  color,  Mr. 
Andrews  declared.  “Of  course 
many  advertisers  will  insist  that 
full-color  is  too  expensive  for 
them,”  he  said.  “Our  answer  is 
that  a  little  ingenuity  in  the  use 


LOWELL  McELROY.  ANA  vicepresident,  chats  with  NAEA  twosome. 
B.  W.  Lewis,  Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain  News,  chairman,  NAEA 
Nominating  Committee,  and  Monroe  Green,  New  York  Times,  chair¬ 
man,  NAEA  Retail  Advertiser  Relations  Committee. 


of  a  single  spot  color  can  be 
almost  as  effective  as  a  full- 
color  spread.” 

Color  Sells  Food 

The  “sales  pull”  of  food  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspaper  ROP 
Color  was  emphasized  by  Mr. 
Purles.  He  outlined  four  major 
facts  the  grocery  chain  has 
learned  about  color  advertising 
in  newspapers: 

1.  Sales  pull  of  a  color  ad 
last  four  or  five  days  longer 
than  does  a  black-and  white  ad. 

2.  Bureau  of  Advertising 
study  shows  that  the  addition  of 
color  will  boost  readership  from 
43%  to  100%.  Women’s  reader- 
ship  of  color  food  ads  goes  up 
from  .30%  to  55%  over  compa¬ 
rable  black-and-white  ads. 

3.  Research  shows  that  al¬ 
most  all  grains  in  readership 
through  use  of  four-color  ads 
come  from  women. 

4.  Color  advertising  is  not 
magic. 

“Advertising  in  colors  will 
boost  readership  and  increase 
sales  immeasurably,”  he  added, 
“but  it  will  not  cure  a  sick  ad¬ 
vertising  program — a  program 
that  is  under  the  supervision  of 
men  without  imagination,  per¬ 
ception  and  perseverance — or  an 
advertising  program  that  lacks 
the  complete  support  of  its 
sponsors.” 


Swanson  ISew  ISAEA 
President  for  ’57 

Gilbert  P.  Swanson,  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman  -  Review 
and  Chronicle,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  NAEA,  succeeding  Karl 
T.  Finn,  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Times-Star. 

New  Post  Filled 

Charles  B.  Lord,  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star  and  News,  was 
elected  executive  vicepresident 
— a  new  NAEA  post;  George 
Lemons,  Greensboro  (N.C.) 
News  and  Record,  was  named 
first  vicepresident,  and  Russell 
W.  Young,  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times,  second  vicepresident. 
Robert  C.  Pace,  Danville,  Ill., 
was  reappointed  NAEA  secre 
tary-treasurer. 

New  Directors 

Newly-elected  directors  are 
Charles  J.  Davis  Jr.,  Providence 
(R.I.)  Journal;  Hugo  E.  Heyns 
II,  Nell'  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Picayune;  Walter  Kurz,  Chi- 
capo  Tribune;  J.  Warren  Mc¬ 
Clure,  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press;  Don  L.  Nutter,  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent- 
Press-Telegram;  Carl  W.  Pol¬ 
lock,  Charleston  (S.C.)  Post- 
Netvs  &  Courier;  and  Irwin  A. 
Simpson,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times. 


EMILE  A.  HARTFORD,  Los  Angeles  Times,  NAEA  director,  confers 
with  Gordon  F.  Chelf,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  chairman  of  the  NAEA 
Plans  Committee. 


Senators  Set 
Two  Inquiries 
On  Newsprint 

Washington 
Senate  investigation  of  news¬ 
print  pricing  will  be  started  by 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  Feb.  26. 

Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
chairman,  said  publishers,  paper 
manufacturers  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  government  agencies 
will  be  invited  to  testify,  as  will 
representatives  of  the  public  in¬ 
terested  in  maintaining  ade¬ 
quate  supplies  of  print  paper  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Also  to  be  studied  is  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  new  sources  with  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  Alaska  and 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

A  second  investigation,  this 
one  by  the  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Committee,  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Senator  Estes  Ke- 
fauver.  Newsprint  selling  prac¬ 
tices  will  be  examined  in  a 
series  of  studies  to  be  made,  in¬ 
dustry-by-industry,  he  said. 

.AN PA  Hits  Mills 
In  a  review  of  the  1956  news- 
[  print  picture,  the  American 
[  Newspaper  Publishers  .Associa¬ 
tion  this  week  accused  the  mills 
of  being  responsible  for  forcing 
publishers  to  “scramble”  for 
.  premium-priced  tonnage  early 
in  the  year, 

“Stocks  were  depleted  by  un¬ 
precedented  consumption  in 
J  1965  not  matched  by  produc- 
’  tion,”  ANPA  said.  “Delivery 
5  cutbacks  by  many  mills  indi- 

-  cated  no  help  could  be  expected 

-  in  the  way  of  additional  con- 

-  tract  tonnage.” 

"  ANP.A  estimated  that  400,000 
1  tons  of  newsprint  were  .sold  on 

-  the  spot  market  at  “far  above 

•  contract  price,”  meaning  a 

-  “staggering”  extra  bill  of  at 

•  least  $20,000,000  to  publishers. 

•  ANPA  put  down  what  pub¬ 
lishers  should  reasonably  expect 
from  the  newsprint  industry: 
“Nothing  less  than  a  stable  un¬ 
interrupted  flow  of  sufficient 
supply  to  satisfy  requirements 
and  provide  a  cushion  for  emer¬ 
gencies.  Nothing  more  than  a 
price  which  is  sufficient  to  sup¬ 
port  this  capacity  and  provide 
an  adequate  profit  margin — over 
the  long  range — for  newsprint 
producers.  This  is  not  the  case 
at  present.” 

.A  representative  of  a  West 
Coast  producer,  in  New  York 
this  week,  showed  a  letter  from 
J  a  major  newspaper  cutting  back 
^  its  order  for  January  by  1,800 
tons. 
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New  Process 
Paper  Speeds 
Color  Picture 


NEW  YORK’S  PICTURE  NEWSPAPER— the  News— had  a  photo  eon- 
tingent  of  24  persons  (photographers,  editors,  messengers)  covering 
the  Inaugural  ceremonies  in  Washington.  This  photo  shows  20  of 
them:  Left  to  right — front  row — Ed  Clarity,  Bill  Maurer,  Fred  Morgan, 
Harold  Mathewson,  Paul  Bernius,  George  Schmidt,  George  Torrit. 
Nick  Sorrentino,  Charlie  Hoff,  Walter  Kelleher,  Frank  Hurley,  Danial 
Farrell;  rear — James  Walsh,  John  Campbell,  John  Ouprey,  Pat 
Candido,  Robert  Cranston,  Gus  Schoembaechler,  Steve  Leonard. 

Jim  Hanchett. 


All  three  were  fired  alter 
they  refused  to  answer  ques 
tions  before  the  Senate  Inter 
nal  Security  Subcommittee  last 
year.  Mr.  Price  relied  on  the 
First  Amendment,  the  others 
invoked  the  Fifth  Amendment. 

In  several  cases  arbitrators 
have  held  dismissals  justifiable 
on  the  ground  of  “loss  of  con¬ 
fidence.” 


iMI 

Press  Secretary 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  the  first 
President  to  have  a  secretary, 
Joseph  P.  Tumulty,  with  a  flair 
for  public  relations.  He  wasn’t 
a  “press  secretary,”  but  he  was 
eenerally  on  good  terms  with 
Washington  newsmen.  He  saw 
them  more  than  any  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors  did  and,  because  he 
was  politically  intimate  with 
Mr.  \Vilson,  he  was  a  valued 
jiipeline  for  the  press. 

Warren  G.  Harding  was  a 
newspaperman.  He  numbered 
among  his  cronies  and  poker 
table  intimates  some  newspa¬ 
permen  and  he  personally  han¬ 
dled  press  contacts  on  a  “selec¬ 
tive”  basis. 

Nobody  served  President 
Harding  as  press  secretary.  The 
news  was  a  hit-or-miss  proposi 
tion.  The  Press  “covered  the 
White  House”  more  than  it 
"covered  the  President.” 

When  Calvin  Coolidge  went 
to  Washington,  he  brought  with 
him  Ted  Clark  who  had  been 
his  liaison  man  in  Boston,  dur¬ 
ing  Mr.  Coolidge’s  State  House 
days.  There  was  little  change 
n  methods.  Mr.  Clark  seemed 
to  appreciate  the  needs  of  the 
Press  more  than  predecessor 
Presidential  secretaries.  The 
■eparate  job  began  shaping  up 
then,  although  it  still  was  a 
long  way  from  formalization. 
The  process  was  slowed  consid- 
Hably  by  Mr.  Coolidge’s  prac 
tice  of  masking  his  statements 
through  a  mythical  “White 
House  spokesman.” 

Herbert  Hoover  helped  bring 
about  the  “press  secretary”  of¬ 
fice  by  creating  a  situation  that 
lemanded  relief  from  “too  many 
I  press  secretaries  —  without 
title.” 

George  .\kerson,  Washington 
■orrespondent  for  the  Minnen 
“•h*  (Minn.)  Tribune,  quit  his 
.oh  to  become  Mr.  Hoover’s 
press  contact  man  when  Mr. 
Hoover  was  Secretary  of  Com 
fierce  in  1926.  Mr.  Akerson 
fient  through  the  Presidential 
i  ampaign  with  his  boss  and  then 
Noved  into  the  White  House 
phen  the  Hoover  term  began. 
“President  Herbert  Hoover 
already  established  the 
®>st  friendly  relations  with  the 
‘  ashington  correspondents  and 
’*5  set  up  the  best  method  for 
^fl'ug  the  news  to  them  that 
have  enjoyed  under  any 
^ident  .  .  Editor  &  Pi^- 
j^ER  reported  (March  16, 
^). 

•  .  In  addition.  George 
-  isrin.  the  capable  and  affa- 
secretary  to  President 
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Hoover  ‘sees’  the  Washington 
correspondents  at  10  o’clock 
each  morning  and  3  o’clock  each 
afternoon  to  answer  any  ques¬ 
tions  put  to  him.  And  Mr.  Aker 
son  has  the  authority  to  speak 
for  the  President  on  all  matters 
— something  no  other  secretary 
to  the  President  has  ever  had 

Mr.  .\kerson  drew  fire  from 
newsmen  as  time  went  on  for 
allegedly  screening  out  from  the 
written  questions  submitted  to 
the  President  for  answers  dur¬ 
ing  his  press  conferences  all  but 
those  Mr.  Hoover  wanted  to  an 
swer. 

Correspondents  formed  the 
impression  he  didn’t  particular¬ 
ly  like  the  chore.  He  felt  set 
apart  from  the  President’s  “Sec 
retaries”  and  consigned  to  the 
lesser  role  of  public  relations 
man. 

When  Franklin  D,  Roosevelt 
came  to  the  White  House  he  es¬ 
tablished  a  three-newspaperman 
secretariat:  Louis  McHenry 
Howe  of  the  old  New  York 
Political  and  gubernatorial  days, 
who  took  charge  of  speeches 
and  formal  public  pronounce¬ 
ments;  Marvin  H.  McIntyre 
and  Steve  Early,  reportorial 
friends  from  the  days  when 
FDR  was  assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  Steve  Early  be¬ 
came  Press  Secretary,  capital¬ 
ized. 

Johnathon  Daniels  came  in 
a.s  Press  Secretary  and  re¬ 
mained  through  the  first  weeks 
of  the  Truman  succession.  Then 
Mr.  Truman  persuaded  his  old 
•school  mate  and  Capitol  Hill 
adviser,  Charles  G.  Ross,  to 
take  over.  Mr.  Daniels  had  in- 
si.sted  that  he  must  return  to 
his  newspaper. 

From  time  to  time,  Mr.  Early 
assisted  Mr.  Ross  over  the 
humps,  although  he  had  re¬ 
signed  by  this  time,  had  gone 
into  private  industry,  later  had 
served  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

Mr.  Ross  was  a  friendly  and 
knowing  Press  Secretary.  But 
he  was  not  equal  to  the  physi¬ 
cal  strain.  He  died  in  office. 

President  Truman  selected 
•Joseph  H.  Short  as  successor. 
Mr.  Short  was  a  long-time 
Washington  Correspondent  — 
.\P.  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun,  Chi- 
ratio  (Ill.)  Sun.  He  was  con¬ 
scientious,  one  of  the  most 
available  of  the  “modern”  press 
secretaries,  quick  tempered.  He, 
too,  died  in  office. 

For  several  months  there¬ 
after,  Irving  Perimeter  and 
Roger  Tubby  were  “acting  press 
secretaries.”  Both  were  taken 
from  government  information 
offices  .  .  .  Perimeter  in  Trea- 
sux-y  and  Mr.  Tubby  in  State. 
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Near  the  end  of  the  campaign, 
Mr.  Perimeter  became  ill  and 
Mr.  Tubby  held  the  title  of 
Press  Secretary  only  a  few 
months. 

With  the  election  of  General 
Eisenhower,  James  C.  Hagerty 
came  in  as  Press  Secretary. 

Mr.  Hagerty  came  to  the 
White  House  in  charge  of  in¬ 
formation  backgiounded  by 
similar  service  to  Governor 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  in  Albany, 
and  a  mutually  agreeable  rela¬ 
tionship  with  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  in  the  days  leading  up 
to  the  1952  election.  He  had 
handled  public  relations. 

Mr.  Hagerty,  an  ex-newspa¬ 
perman,  has  by  reason  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  become  the  best 
known  of  all  Presidential  Press 
Secretaries.  His  “boss”  was 
green  in  the  ways  of  politics, 
and  knew  it;  he  relied  on  his 
press  adviser  to  steer  him  clear 
of  pitfalls.  But  it  was  the  two 
illnesses  that  came  only  months 
apart  that  cast  Mr.  Hagerty  in 
the  banner  headlines.  This  week 
he  began  his  second  hitch,  as 
did  his  Chief,  amid  rumblings 
that  White  House  press  rela¬ 
tions  were  not  so  cordial  as 
four  years  ago. 

• 

Fire -Damaged 
Plant  Resuming 

Tarentum,  Pa. 

The  Tarentum  Valley  Daily 
.\'en  it,  which  sustained  a  $200,- 
000  fire  in  its  printing  plant 
Jan.  15  (E&P,  Jan.  19,  page 
16),  hopes  to  be  able  to  carry 
on  all  its  production  in  the  plant 
again  on  Jan.  30. 

In  the  meantime,  the  newspa 
per  is  being  printed  daily  in 
the  plant  with  most  of  the  com¬ 
position  being  done  in  newspa¬ 
per  plants  in  neighboring 
towns  and  cities. 

On  the  day  of  the  fire,  the 
Valley  Daily  News  managed  to 
publish  a  four-page  paper  in 
the  plant  of  the  Oakmont  (Pa.) 
Allegheny  Valley  Advance- 
Leader  and  an  eight-page  paper 
there  the  next  day.  On  Jan.  17, 
the  paper  published  34  pages  in 
the  plant  of  the  McKeesport 
(Pa.)  Daily  News  and  on  the 
following  day  set  its  t3rpe  and 
molded  its  mats  in  that  plant, 
but  was  able  to  use  its  own 
presses  for  the  first  time  since 
the  fire. 

Composition  for  the  paper 
now  i.s  being  done  in  the  plants 
of  the  Zelienople  (Pa.)  Butler 
County  Sews- Record,  a  weekly 
newspaper  owne^l  by  the  Taren¬ 
tum  Valley  Daily  News,  and 
of  the  Beaver  Fallx  (Pa.)  News- 
T  ribune. 


Ike  Wouldn’t 
Change  Policy 
On  China  Visit 

Washington 

Piesident  Eisenhower  told 
newsmen  Jan.  24  he  will  do 
nothing  himself  to  change  the 
State  Department’s  policy  to¬ 
ward  Red  China. 

Frank  Van  Der  Linden  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch 
asked  the  President  if  he  had 
any  plans  to  modify  the  ban 
on  travel  by  U.S.  reporters  into 
Communist  China. 

He  replied  that  he  will  have 
“nothing  to  do”  with  modifying 
any  policy  as  far  as  China  is 
concerned  as  long  as  any  power 
unjustly  and  improperly  holds 
prisoners  of  ours  and,  in  effect, 
uses  them  as  a  pressure  upon 
us  to  conform  to  what  they 
want  done.  Until  theie  is  some 
change  in  that  regard  he 
wouldn’t  consider  that  policy, 
himself. 

(The  New  York  Post  on  Jan. 
23  printed  the  second  article  re¬ 
ceived  from  William  Woi’thy, 
Nieman  Fellow  who  entered 
China  in  defiance  of  official 
policy.  It  was  sent  from  Shang¬ 
hai  but  discussed  some  of  his 
experiences  in  Peiping.  Among 
those  he  met  there,  Mr.  Worthy 
said,  was  Alan  Winnington,  of 
the  London  Daily  Worker,  “last 
seen  baiting  American  coiie- 
spondents  at  Panmunjom.”) 

(Edmund  Stevens  and  Philip 
Harrington  of  Look  magazine 
returned  to  Moscow  from  Peip¬ 
ing.) 

Chairman  John  E.  .Moss,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Democrat,  said  he 
planned  to  question  State  De¬ 
partment  officials  about  their 
threatened  punitive  action 
against  the  three  newsmen. 
Rep.  Dante  Fascell,  Florida 
Democi’at,  generally  concurred 
in  Mr.  Moss’  view  that  there 
not  be  any  impediments  to 
travel  by  reporters. 

• 

Biggest  All  Section: 

.4  Correction 

The  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times  published  an  81-page 
section  of  classified  advertising, 
Jan.  6.  Its  annual  Classified 
Jubilee  edition,  which  has  na 
tional  circulation,  contained 
197,753  net  lines — the  largest 
volume  of  want  ads  published 
in  any  one  edition  of  a  news 
paper.  E&P  regrets  the  Times’ 
name  was  omitted  from  a  story 
on  this  achievement  (Jan.  19, 
page  32).  It  was  a  makeup 
mixup. 
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Agency  Chief 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


before  World  War  II,  he  became 
personally  active  in  this  news¬ 
paper  mechanical  improvement. 
He  helped  in  the  development 
of  newspaper  color  bleed  in 
1938,  and  was  instrumental  in 
a  campaign  for  Shell  Oil  before 
the  war  using  color  in  80  west¬ 
ern  papers,  with  many  of  the 
ads  in  four  colors. 

“Color,  if  generally  e.xpanded, 
will  represent  an  important 
factor  in  helping  newspapers 
maintain  competition  in  adver¬ 
tising,”  he  said. 

“We  have  conducted  tests  that 
have  shown  that  the  value  of 
advertising  has  been  increased 
by  half  through  the  addition  of 
color.  Increased  readership  has 
been  gained  without  a  compa¬ 
rable  increase  in  cost.” 

‘Colorful  Property’ 

It  was  from  the  discussion  of 
ROP  color  that  the  conversation 
turned  to  exploitation  of  what 
Mr.  Strouse  described  as  “news¬ 
papers’  colorful  property.” 

“I  have  never  understood  why 
newspapers  fail  to  exploit  them¬ 
selves  and  their  talents  in  the 
same  way  as  TV  does  with  its 
talent,”  he  said.  “Newspapers 
could  certainly  put  on  a  good 
‘dog  and  pony  show’  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising  profession  by  playing 
up  your  editors,  columnists, 
business  page  and  home  eco¬ 
nomics  authorities.” 

Last  year  when  he  urged  pub- 
lishei's  to  get  out  and  sell  them¬ 
selves  and  the  newspapers  medi¬ 
um,  speaking  at  the  NAE.\, 
people  cautioned  him  that  he 
had  probably  let  himself  in  for 
plenty  of  publisher  sales  calls. 

“Do  you  know  that  since  I 
have  been  in  New  York  not  a 
single  New  York  publisher  has 
called  on  me?”  he  asked.  “I 
really  would  enjoy  seeing  them 
from  time  to  time.  In  the  whole 


year  since  I  spoke  in  Chicago, 
four  newspaper  publishers  have 
called  on  me,  and  I  appreciated 
very  much  those  meetings.  The 
broadcasting  chain  presidents, 
both  TV  and  radio,  keep  in 
touch  with  us  regularly.  In  the 
sen.se  of  personal  contact  on  the 
top  le%’el,  newspapers  certainly 
are  not  as  competitive  as  TV.” 

Edwin  F.  Russell  of  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot  and 
Xeivs  was  one  of  the  publishers 
calling  on  Mr.  Strouse.  He 
visited  twice  with  him.  The  sec¬ 
ond  time  was  ju.st  after  a  return 
from  visiting  Russia,  India  and 
the  Suez  and  Mr.  Strouse  ar¬ 
ranged  to  have  him  talk  to  ex¬ 
ecutive  personnel  at  luncheon. 
Others  have  included  Paul  Block 
of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Gazette, 
Virgil  Pinkley,  of  the  Los  An- 
gelea  Mirror-News,  and  Roger 
Ferger,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  En¬ 
quirer. 

President’s  Job 

Mr.  Strouse  was  a.sked  what 
he  considered  was  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  an  advertising 
agency  president’s  job. 

“Planning  for  the  future,”  he 
said.  “That  is  the  only  way  to 
perpetuate  a  company,  and 
that’s  the  president’s  chief  func¬ 
tion.  A  president  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  building  his  firm’s  facil¬ 
ities.  In  the  case  of  an  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  manpower  is  the 
plant.  Therefore,  my  chief  con¬ 
cern  is  in  developing  personnel, 
both  in  numbers,  and  in  quality. 
We  like  to  grow  our  own  crops 
at  J.  V/alter  Thompson.” 
.4gency  Growth  and  Interurbia 

Personnel  of  his  agency,  Mr. 
Strouse  said,  had  increased  from 
1,963  on  Dec.  1,  19.5.5  to  2,3.54 
on  Dec.  1,  1956.  He  noted  that 
among  the  new  key  people  were 
11  women. 

More  than  30  new  accounts 
ai’e  being  serviced  by  the  agen¬ 
cy  since  Mr.  .Strouse  became 
president  in  June  1955  when 
Stanley  Resor  moved  up  to 
board  chairman. 


ROP  Multi-Color 
Ad  in  iV.  Y.  Daily 

The  Long  Island  Press. 
Jamaica,  printed  its  first  full- 
color  ROP  ad  Jan.  22.  It 
was  a  full  page  placed  by 
the  Needham,  Louis  and 
Brorby  agency  for  Monsanto 
Chemical  Company’s  “all” 
detergent. 

The  Press,  which  has  been 
running  spot  color  for  the 
past  year,  said  it  is  the  first 
New  York  City  daily  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  multi-color  ad  ROP. 


“Those  wishing  to  maintain 
leadership  in  the  advertising 
business  must  plan  for  the 
future,”  Mr.  Strouse  empha¬ 
sized.  He  told  of  a  study  his 
agency  has  made  in  cooperation 
with  the  School  of  Architecture 
and  Design  at  Yale  University 
on  the  “changing  face  of  Ameri¬ 
ca”  and  the  development  of 
what  is  being  called  “Interur¬ 
bia.”  The  study  shows  that  in 
the  600-mile  stretch  from  Maine 
to  Virginia  there  is  no  longer 
a  Greater  New  York,  or  Greater 
Boston,  Philadelphia.  Baltimore 
or  Washington,  but  rather  a 
“fiOO-mile  City.”  Actually  there 
are  only  two  stretches,  one  of 
two  miles,  the  other  of  17  miles, 
which  are  not  part  of  metropol¬ 
itan  areas.  This  600-mile  “city” 
comprises  6%  of  the  nation’s 
land  area  and  20%  of  its  popu¬ 
lation. 

In  public  presentations  of  this 
dynamic  story  of  the  “Interur¬ 
bia,”  the  new  industrial  revolu¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Strouse  has  declared 
in  a  ringing  message  to  all 
other  planners  of  the  U.  S. : 

“There  is  a  new  dimension  to 
our  economy  which  needs  to  be 
appreciated  if  we  are  to  capi¬ 
talize  fully  upon  our  potentials, 
and  to  enjoy  an  orderly  and 
well-planned  growth. 

“This  new  dimension  is  veloc¬ 
ity  .  .  . 

“This  new  dimen.^ion  surely 
means  that  those  who  cannot 
learn  to  move  fast  enough  will 
find  themselves  seriously  behind 
their  alert,  progressive  competi¬ 
tors  before  they  realize  it — and 
sometimes  they  will  awaken  too 
late.” 

Profitable  Panel 

El  Paso,  Texas 

.4  panel  discussion  at  the 
New  Mexico  Press  Association 
meeting  agreed  that  newsmen 
should  make  more  money.  Be¬ 
fore  the  discussion  ended.  Pub¬ 
lisher  Dorrance  Roderick  an¬ 
nounced  that  each  editorial 
worker  on  his  El  Paso  Times 
staff  would  receive  a  $5  a  week 
I'aise,  at  once. 
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Publishers 
Sell  Ads  To 
Auto  Makers 

Members  of  the  29-meml)(t 
board  of  directors  of  the  Bn 
reau  of  Advertising  of 
American  Newspaper  Publiik- 
ers  Association  are  selling  th 
newspaper  advertising  medimi 
to  managements  of  the  automo¬ 
bile  manufacturers. 

On  Nov.  28,  they  called  ra 
the  executive  committee  of  th 
Ford  Motor  Company,  as  le 
vealed  by  Norman  H.  Stron*. 
president,  .1.  Walter  Thompsot 
Company,  Inc.  They  also  made 
a  similar  call  on  top  manap- 
ment  of  General  Motors  Nor 
29  and  a  meeting  is  schedulod 
for  Feb.  25  to  tell  the  story  to 
the  Chrysler  Corporation  anc 
Feb.  26,  to  Studebaker-Packarc 
E&P  learned  this  week. 

Bureau  Team 
On  this  sales  team  are  Rich 
ard  Lloyd  Jones  Jr.,  Tak 
(Okla.)  Tribune,  chairman  o' 
the  Bureau’s  board;  Joyce  .i 
Swan,  Minneapolis  (Minn) 
Star  and  Tribune;  Don  T 
Bridge,  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Tm> 
Union;  D.  Tennant  Bryan 
Richmond  (Va.)  News  Lfoii’ 
and  Times-Dispatch ;  Harry  S- 
Bunker,  Speidel  Newspapers: 
W.  T.  Burgess,  La  Crons 
(Wis.)  Tribune; 

J.  Evans  Campbell,  Ovouf 
(Mich.)  Argus-Press; 

Carter  Jr.,  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star-Telegrayn;  Harold  E.  Cass 
ill,  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokn 
man  Review;  J.  F.  Fitzpatrick 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Trib¬ 
une;  .1.  D.  Funk,  Santa  .Monia 
(Cal.)  Outlook;  Sterling  t 
Graham,  Cleveland  (Ohio' 
Plain  Dealer;  James  L.  Knigh'- 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald;  Irwi 
Maier,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jor- 
nal;  Theodore  Newhouse, 
Island  Press ; 

Daniel  Ridder,  St. 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  &  D* 
patch;  William  F.  Schmick  Jr 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun;  Rnsse' 
Stewart,  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Times;  Jack  Tarver,  Atl(t*>> 
(Ga.)  Journal  and  Constitutin 
Charles  Thierot,  San  Fraw^ 
Chronicle;  Harold  G. 
Hearst  Newspapers;  Richaw 
B.  Scudder,  Newark  Evo’’’' 
News;  P.  B.  Stephens, 
York  News;  H.  M.  Peters^ 
New  Britain  (Conn.) 
Franklin  D.  Schurz,  South 
(Ind.)  Tnhune;  Louis  A."* 
Jr.,  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
aid;  and  Frank  G.  Morrison 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press. 
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zations  in  the  world  of  finance 
for  three  years  before  returning 
to  newspaper  activity  with  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  in 
1930,  first  as  an  editorial 
writer,  then  a  financial  editor 
and  later  as  author  of  a  first- 
page  column. 

His  Pulitzer  Prize  .Award  for 
editorial  writing  was  won  in 
1949. 


Herbert  Elliston, 
Editorialist.  Dies 


^dito.  sir  hi!  Wash.  Publisher, 

resignation  in  R.  E.  Miller,  Dies 
April  1953,  be¬ 
cause  of  ill  \Aalla  Walla,  Wash, 

health.  Death  Roland  E.  Miller,  44,  editor 
followed  a  heart  publisher  of  the  Walla 

attack,  his  sec-  H  Union  -  Bulletin,  died 

ond.  after 

Mr.  Elliston  several  months’ 

torial  page  from  .  illness, 

irst  as  associate  |  He  joined 

as  editor.  the  newspaper 

tive  of  England.  ,  in  1935  after 

rked  in  the  Far  graduating 

inchester  Guard-  from  W’ashing 

’ws  York  Wi.rll.  ton  University, 

St.  Louis,  and 
studying  at  the 
Harvard  School 
of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

He  become  editor  and  assist¬ 
ant  publisher  in  1948. 


Miller 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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ISeuispaper  Brokers 


TV,  11-  Vjidiim  u  uv  aiii 

5UU>.  there  remaine:!,  however, 

the  selection  of  a  text  face.  SAUIM,  Ore. 

“A  series  of  intensive  tests  Bernard  Mainwaring,  59, 
!of  different  face.s  was  conducted  publi.sher  of  the  Salem  Capital 
'J>y  the  Inquirer,”  said  General  Journal,  died  Jan.  19  of  a  heart 
Manager  George  Neil,  “and  attack.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Linotype’s  Corona  was  selected  Oregon  State  Board  of  Higher 
as  the  body  face  easiest  to  Education. 

^  Mr.  Mainwaring  was  co- 

Baker  (Ore.) 


APPRAISALS  FOR  reorKanization, 
estate  and  all  purposes.  Newspaper 
sales  and  manairement.  NEWSPAPER 
SERVICE  COMPANY,  601  Georgia 
Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


COUNSELOR,  friend,  guide  to  the  buy¬ 
ers  and  sellers  of  America's  news¬ 
papers;  DIAL  AGENCY.  66  Adelaide. 
Detroit  1.  Mich.  Phone:  WO  3-3926. 


RALPH  J.  ERWIN 
newspapers  and  radio  stations. 
S.  Trenton,  Tulsa.  Okla. 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper  —  it’s  the  pei^ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

Lin<  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich. 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Over  130  valuations  made 
Dailies  from  coast  to  coast 
Experienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


^r  made  a  genera'  owner 
going  from  a  7  Democrat-Herald  for  25  years 
)  8  point  Corona  until  1952,  when  he  sold  his 
e,  and  from  a  5  interest  there  to  his  partner, 
5*2  point  Corona  Lucien  P.  Arant.  and  bought 
news.  For  news  Mr.  Arant’s  interest  in  the 
editorials,  9-  and  \ampa  (Idaho)  Idaho  Free 
3na  are  used  re-  Press. 

In  19.53,  Mr.  Mainwaring 
■r  Corona  fac2S  sold  the  Idaho  Free  Press  to 
a  u.se  on  Jan.  21.  Robert  S.  Howard  and  the 
eeks  preceding  the  Scripps  I^eague  of  Newspa- 
the  Intjuirer  ran  pers  and  came  to  Salem  as 
in  the  new  type,  publisher  of  th's  state  capital’s 


DAILY,  Semi-Weekly  and  Weekly 
Newspapers.  J.  R.  GABBERT,  3937 
Orange  St.,  Riverside.  California. 


National  Advertising  Space 


OONFIDEN’nAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


GULF  BEACH  JOURNAL 
TREASURE  ISLAND.  FLORIDA 
P.O.  BOX  8008,  MADEIRA  BEACH 


MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS 
Good  opportunities  in  proven  fields. 

HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2923  Virginia  St..  Sioux  City.  Iowa 


RURAL  SUBURBIA  growing  FAST 
Test  it  NOW  in 
Sanders  ABC  3,  Geneseo.  N.  Y. 


MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
_ and  sold  without  publicity. _ 


Publications  For  Sale 


WEST  COAST  MONTHLY  business 
poblication.  Box  6411.  Editor  A  Pvib- 
liaher. 


A  A  30  YEARS  on  the  Pacific  Const. 
Slypes.  Rountree  &  CO..  62.6  Market 
St..  San  Francisco  6,  California. 


WEEKUES-DAILIES 
WE  OFFER  an  outstanding  list  of 
Western  papers.  Why  not  write  for 
our  latest  Bulletin  now.  No  charge 
or  obligations. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  A  ASSOCIATES 
422  Hollywood  Security  Bldg., 

6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Loa  Angeles  28,  Calif. 


SALES  •  PURCHASES  handled  with 
discretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 
P.O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N.  C. 


WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder.  12163  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  Boulevard.  Los  Angeles  66 
Cal.  Day  or  Nits  Phone ;  EX  1-6238. 


Agency  Chief 

(Continurd  from  page  13> 

before  World  War  II,  he  became 
personally  active  in  this  news¬ 
paper  mechanical  improvement. 
He  helped  in  the  development 
of  newspaper  color  bleed  in 
1938,  and  was  instrumental  in 
a  campaign  for  Shell  Oil  before 
the  war  using  color  in  80  west¬ 
ern  papers,  with  many  of  the 
ads  in  four  colors. 

“Color,  if  generally  expanded, 
will  represent  an  important 
factor  in  helping  newspapers 
maintain  competition  in  adver¬ 
tising,”  he  said. 

“We  have  conducted  tests  that 
have  shown  that  the  value  of 
advertising  has  been  increased 
by  half  through  the  addition  of 
color.  Increased  readership  has 
been  gained  without  a  compa¬ 
rable  increase  in  cost.” 

‘Colorful  Property’ 

It  was  from  the  discussion  of 
ROP  color  that  the  conversation 
turned  to  exploitation  of  what 
Mr.  Strouse  described  as  “news¬ 
papers’  colorful  property.” 

“I  have  never  understood  why 
newspapers  fail  to  exploit  them¬ 
selves  and  their  talents  in  the 
same  way  as  TV  does  with  its 
talent,”  he  said.  “Newspapers 
could  certainly  put  on  a  good 
‘dog  and  pony  show'’  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising  profession  by  playing 
up  your  editors,  columnists, 
business  page  and  home  eco¬ 
nomics  authorities.” 

Last  year  when  he  urged  pub¬ 
lishers  to  get  out  and  sell  them- 
seh'es  and  the  newspapers  medi¬ 
um,  speaking  at  the  NAEA, 
people  cautioned  him  that  he 
had  probably  let  himself  in  for 
plenty  of  publisher  sales  calls. 

“Do  you  know  that  since  I 
have  been  in  New  York  not  a 
single  New  York  publisher  has 
called  on  me?”  he  asked.  “I 
really  would  enjoy  seeing  them 
from  time  to  time.  In  the  w'hole 


year  since  1  spoke  in  Chicago, 
four  newspaper  publishers  have 
called  on  me,  and  I  appreciated 
very  much  those  meetings.  The 
broadcasting  chain  presidents, 
both  TV  and  radio,  keep  in 
touch  with  us  regularly.  In  the 
sense  of  personal  contact  on  the 
top  level,  newspapers  certainly 
are  not  as  competitive  as  TV.” 

Edwin  F.  Russell  of  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot  and 
News  was  one  of  the  publishers 
calling  on  Mr.  Strouse.  He 
visited  twice  with  him.  The  sec¬ 
ond  time  was  ju.st  after  a  return 
from  \nsiting  Russia,  India  and 
the  Suez  and  Mr.  Strouse  ar¬ 
ranged  to  have  him  talk  to  ex¬ 
ecutive  personnel  at  luncheon. 
Others  have  included  Paul  Block 
of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Gazette, 
Virgil  Pinkley,  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Mirror-News,  and  Roger 
Ferger,  Cincbinati  (Ohio)  En¬ 
quirer. 

President’s  Job 

Mr.  Strouse  was  a.sked  what 
he  considered  was  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  an  advertising 
agency  president’s  job. 

“Planning  for  the  future,”  he 
said.  “That  is  the  only  way  to 
perpetuate  a  company,  and 
that’s  the  president’s  chief  func¬ 
tion.  A  president  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  building  his  firm’s  facil¬ 
ities.  In  the  case  of  an  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  manpower  is  the 
plant.  Therefore,  my  chief  con¬ 
cern  is  in  dev'eloping  per.sonnel, 
both  in  numbers,  and  in  quality. 
We  like  to  grow  our  own  crops 
at  J.  Walter  Thompson.” 
Agency  Growth  and  Interurhia 

Personnel  of  his  agency,  Mr. 
Strouse  said,  had  increased  from 
1,963  on  Dec.  1,  19.')5  to  2, .3.^4 
on  Dec.  1,  19.')().  He  noted  that 
among  the  new  key  people  were 
1 1  women. 

More  than  30  new  accounts 
are  being  serviced  by  the  agen¬ 
cy  since  Mr.  .Strouse  became 
president  in  June  195.0  when 
I  Stanley  Resor  moved  up  to 
I  board  chairman. 


ROP  Muia-coior  PublisHers 

Ad  in  N.  Y.  Daily  O  11  A  J  Ti 

The  Long  Island  Press.  1^011  AQS  1  0 

Jamaica,  printed  its  first  full- 

color  ROP  ad  Jan.  22.  It  A-i-i4-4-v 

was  a  full  page  placed  by  i\UlO  iVldK6rS 

the  Needham,  Louis  and 

Brorbv  agencv  for  Monsanto  Members  of  the  29-nieml 
Chemical  Company’s  “all”  board  of  directors  of  the  1 
detergent.  Advertising  of 


Members  of  the  29-niembR 
board  of  directors  of  the  Bt 
reau  of  Advertising  of  the 


The  Press,  which  has  been  American  Newspaper  Publitk- 
running  spot  color  for  the  Association  are  .selling  the 


past  year,  said  it  is  the  first  newspaper  advertising  medira 
New  York  City  daily  to  pub-  managements  of  the  automo^ 
lish  a  multi-color  ad  ROP.  bile  manufacturers. 

-  On  Nov.  28,  they  called  oi 

“Tho.se  wishing  to  maintain  the  executive  committee  of  tin 
leadership  in  the  advertising  Ford  Motor  Company,  as  n 
business  must  plan  for  the  vealed  by  Norman  H.  Stromt, 
future,”  Mr.  Strouse  empha-  president,  J.  Walter  Thompa* 
sized.  He  told  of  a  study  his  Company,  Inc.  They  also  made 
agency  has  made  in  cooperation  a  similar  call  on  top  manage 
with  the  School  of  Architecture  ment  of  General  Motors  Not. 
and  Design  at  Yale  University  29  and  a  meeting  is  scheduled 
on  the  “changing  face  of  .4meri-  for  Feb.  2.5  to  tell  the  story  to 
ca”  and  the  development  of  the  Chrysler  Corporation  and 
what  is  being  called  “Interur-  Feb.  26,  to  Studebaker-Packard. 
bia.”  The  study  shows  that  in  E&P  learned  this  week, 
the  600-mile  stretch  from  Maine  „ 

to  Virginia  there  is  no  longer 

a  Greater  New  York,  or  Greater  ^bis  sales  team  are  Rich- 

Boston,  Philadelphia.  Baltimore  Lloyd  Jones  Jr.,  Tvlx 

or  Washington,  but  rather  a  (Ohla.)  Tribune,  chairman  o. 
“fiOO-mile  City.”  Actually  there  ^be  Bureaus  board;  Joyce  A. 
are  only  two  stretches,  one  of  Swan,  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
two  miles,  the  other  of  17  miles,  Sfor  and  Tribune;  Don  1 
which  are  not  part  of  metropol-  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Tostt 

itan  areas.  This  600-mile  “city”  P-  Tennant  Brync. 

comprises  6%  of  the  nation’s  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leadr 
land  area  and  20%  of  its  popu-  Times  Dispatch ;  Harry  S. 

lation.  Bunker,  Speidel  Newspapers; 

In  public  presentations  of  this  Purgess,  La  Cr(»R 

dynamic  story  of  the  “Interur-  (Wis.)  Tribune; 
bia,”  the  new  industrial  revolu-  Campbell,  Owow 
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BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY 

Newspaper  •  TV  •  Radio  Brokers 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C 
Jame>  W.  Blackburn 
Jack  V.  Harvay 
Waihington  Bldg. 
Starling  3-4341-2 

ATLANTA 

Clifford  B.  Mariholl 
HaaUy  Bldg. 

Jackion  5-1376-7 


CHICAGO 
Ray  V.  Hamilton 
Tribuna  Towar 
Dalawara  7-2755-6 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
William  T.  Stubblaffald 
W.  R.  Twining 
111  Suttar  St. 

Exbreok  2-3671-2 


lATIORWIBE,  PEItOlUIZEl  SEIVICE 


Bureau  Team 
On  this  sales  team  are  Rich 


tion,  Mr.  Strou.se  has  declared  <Mich.)  Argus-Press ;  AmonG. 
in  a  ringing  message  to  all  C:arter  Jr.,  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
other  planners  of  the  U.  S.:  Star-Telegram;  Harold  E. 

“There  is  a  new  dimension  to  ’'b  Spokane  (Wash.) 
our  economy  which  needs  to  be  man  Review;  J.  F.  Fitzpatnct 
appreciated  if  we  are  to  capi-  Lake  City  (Utah)  TnF 

talize  fully  upon  our  potentials,  -P  Santa  Moron 

and  to  enjoy  an  orderly  and  (Cal.)  Outlook;  Sterling  E- 
well-planned  growth.  Graham,  Cleveland  (Ohio) 

“This  new  dimension  is  veloc-  ric'icr;  James  L.  Knight 

ity  .  .  .  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald;  Ii^'^ 

“This  new  dimension  surelv  Maier,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jy- 
means  that  those  who  cannot  Tbeodore  Newhouse.  Lo«.c 

learn  to  move  fast  enough  will  Island  Press; 
find  themselves  seriously  behind  Daniel  Ridder,  .8f.  * 

their  alert,  progressive  competi-  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  &  vT 
tors  before  they  realize  it — and  pO’tch;  William  F.  Schmick  r- 
sometimes  thev  will  awaken  too  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun;  Rnssci. 
late.”  Stewart,  Chicago  (Ill.) 

•  Times;  Jack  Tarver,  Athrnti 

Profitable  Panel 

El  Paso,  Texas  chronicle;  Harold  G.  Ken. 

.4  panel  discussion  at  the  Hearst  Newspapers;  Richari 
New  Mexico  Press  Association  B.  Scudder,  Newark  Eves’’"^ 
meeting  agreed  that  newsmen  News;  P.  B.  Stephens, 
should  make  more  money.  Be-  York  News;  H.  M.  Peten*®' 
fore  the  discussion  ended.  Pub-  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Rem/o. 
Usher  Dorrance  Roderick  an-  Franklin  D.  Schurz,  South 
nounced  that  each  editorial  (Ind.)  THbune;  Louis  A. 
worker  on  his  El  Paso  Times  Jr.,  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
staff  would  receive  a  $5  a  week  aid;  and  Frank  G.  Morrison, 
raise,  at  once.  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press. 

EDITOR  Si  PUBLISHER  for  Januar>  26. 
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zations  in  the  world  of  finance 
for  three  years  before  returning 
to  newspaper  activity  with  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  in 
1930,  first  as  an  editorial 
writer,  then  a  financial  editor 
and  later  as  author  of  a  first- 
page  column. 

His  Pulitzer  Prize  .\waid  for 
editorial  writing  was  won  in 
1949. 

He  had  been  "  • 

a  contributing  i  «  i 

editor  since  his  Wash.  Publisher, 

resignation  in  R.  E.  Miller,  Dies 
April  1953,  be¬ 
cause  of  ill  Walla  Walla,  Wash, 

health.  Death  Roland  E.  Miller,  44,  editor 
followed  a  heart  publisher  of  the  Walla 

attack,  his  sec-  iiii'dlla.  Union  -  Bulletin,  died 

fir’d.  Jan.  21  after 

Mr.  Elliston  several  months’ 

torial  page  from  *  illness, 

irst  as  associate  |  He  joined 

as  editor.  the  newspaper 

tive  of  England.  ,  in  1935  after 

rked  in  the  Far  graduating 

mchester  Guard-  from  Washing 

’M’S  Y'ork  Wcrll.  ton  University, 

United  States  in  A  St.  Louis,  and 

)r  the  New  York  studying  at  the 


Herbert  Elliston, 
Editorialist,  Dies 
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Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ine  hrst  improvement  origi 
nated  when  the  new:  paper’s  ex¬ 
ecutives  decided  that  a  larger  Ort'gOH  Publisher  i 
type  size  was  desirable  for  the  "  ' 

ESr'  Claimed  bv  Death 

ouiij.  there  remaine;!,  however,  • 

the  selection  of  a  text  face.  Salem,  Ore. 

“A  series  of  intensive  tests  Bernard  Mainwaring,  59, 
^different  faces  was  conducted  publisher  of  the  Salem  Capital  | 
^  the  Inquirer,”  said  General  Journal,  died  Jan.  19  of  a  heart 
Manager  George  Neil,  “and  attack.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Linotype’s  Corona  was  selected  Oregon  State  Board  of  Higher 
«  the  body  face  easiest  to  Education. 

Mr.  Mainwaring  was  co- 
The  Inquirer  made  a  genera’  owner  of  the  Baker  (Ore.) 
-hangeover,  going  from  a  7  Democrat-Herald  for  25  years 
point  face  to  8  point  Corona  until  1952,  when  he  sold  his 
•or  body  type,  and  from  a  5  interest  there  to  his  partner, 
Wmt  face  to  5*2  point  Corona  Lucien  P.  Arant,  and  bought 
•or  market  news.  For  news  Mr.  Arant’s  interest  in  the 
^^-ins  and  editorials,  9-  and  Nampa  (Idaho)  Idaho  Free 
point  Corona  are  used  re-  Press. 

^Pwtively.  jn  1953,  Mr.  Mainwaring 

The  larger  Corona  fac3s  sold  the  Idaho  Free  Press  to 
were  put  into  use  on  Jan.  21.  Robert  S.  Howard  and  the 
or  several  weeks  preceding  the  Scripps  League  of  Newspa- 
'  oogeover,  the  Imiuirer  ran  pers  and  came  to  Salem  as 
type,  publisher  of  th’s  state  capital’s 
*  >eh  they  called  “The  Best  only  evening  newspaper.  (E&P, 
‘ype  in  Sight.”  Full  jiage  ads,  Feb.  7,  1953,  page  53). 

^““paring  the  old  and  new  After  graduating  from  Ore 

State  College,  Mr.  Main- 
a  campaign  of  smaller  pro-  w-aring  worked  on  a  number  of 
oional  ads  and  radio  com-  small  papers  before  becoming 
-  rcials  is  planned  to  run  for  publisher  of  the  Baker  da’ly 
*’'*ral  months.  The  typo-  in  1925. 

^i^ITOR  8i  PUBLISHER  for  Unuarv  26.  1957 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Newspaper  Brokers 


COUNSELOR,  friend,  auide  to  the  buy¬ 
ers  and  sellers  of  America’s  news¬ 
papers;  DIAL  AGENCY,  66  Adelaide, 
Detroit  1,  Mich.  Phone:  WO  3-3926. 


APPRAISALS  FOR  reorKanization. 
estate  and  all  purposes.  Newspaper 
sales  and  manairement.  NEWSPAPER 
SERVICE  COMPANY,  601  Georgia 
Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


RALPH  J.  ERWIN 
newspapers  and  radio  stations. 
S.  Trenton,  Tulsa,  Okla. 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


ITS  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper  —  it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'Hiis 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 


NEWSPAPER  VALUA'nONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Over  130  valuations  made 
Dailies  from  coast  to  coast 
Experienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


DAILY.  Semi-Weekly  and  Weekly 
Newspaiiers.  J.  R.  GABBERT,  3937 
Orange  St.,  Riverside,  California. 


National  Advertising  Space 


OONFIDEN-nAL  INFORMA-nON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


GULF  BEACH  JOURNAL 
TREASURE  ISLAND,  FLORIDA 
P.O.  BOX  8008,  MADEIRA  BEACH 


MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS 
Good  opportunities  in  proven  fields. 

HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2923  Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 


RURAL  SUBURBIA  growing  FAST 
Test  it  NOW  in 
Senders  ABC  3,  Geneseo,  N.  Y, 


MAY  BRO-THERS,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
_ and  sold  without  publicity. _ 


Publications  For  Sale 


WEST  COAST  MONTHLY  business 
publication,  ^x  6411,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


A  if  -^0  YEARS  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Stypea,  Rountree  &  Co..  62.5  Market 
St..  San  Francisco  6,  California. 


WEEKUES-DAILIES 
WE  OFFnR  an  outstanding  list  of 
Western  papers.  Why  not  write  for 
our  latest  Bulletin  now.  No  charge 
or  obligations. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  A  ASSOCIATES 
422  Hollywood  Security  Bldg.. 

6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28.  Calif. 


SALES  •  PURCHASES  handled  with 
discretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 
P.O.  Box  8132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


WES’TERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  12163  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  Boulevard,  Loe  Angeles  66 
Cal.  Day  or  Nite  Phone :  EX  1-6238. 


announcements 

PiMieation$  For  Sale 


announcementT 

Publication*  Wanted 


machinery  and  SUPPLIER 

Competing  Room _ _ 


BtACHlNERY  and  SUPPUB  I 

Prett  Room 


Th^  P“bHc  is  hungry 
otU«"peop?e*?^-^vert^^^^  now  j 

full^  i«aUz«  value  of  * 

TOTS  plant  sets  in  new  bu.ldmg  , 

sanMially  for  newspaper,  , 
constructed  espMiai  y  includes 

equipment  m  „g  'g  20-paee 

t.wo  brand  new  Intertyp®  •  o® 

"„r. 

right,  over  Pe"^°‘  A  Mrs^nal  visit 
IriU  cosine*  ^i,  i*  unu.ual  *nd  mte 

phone  2-6461 — 8-8688 
Springfield.  Illinoia 


WIbL.  BUY  ^'““"‘^’‘wri^Nn 

with  job  shop.  Ha\e  ^  p„,^ 

confidence  to  Box  d0.1.  bUilo'-  “ 
lisher.  _ 


Butinet*  Opportnnitie* 

■s-sS~&ffi 

handle  mailing  and  jjdi- 

on  additional  accounts.  Box  648.S,  Ed. 
tor  &  Publisher. _ 


*(*72-90  combination),  ^Mgem 
?h“2r  quadder.  4  molds,  gas  Mono 
melt- 

HAMMOND  G.4  Glider  Saw. 
VANDEKCOOK  No.  8  Reproductio. 
Proof  Press. 


3  OCTUPLE  PRESSES 


10  qtlOTT  Units  with  6  Super-lmpois 
Units:  3  Double  Folded* 
Balloons:  AC  Drives:  Rwls  t  hi 
»«•  Located  Miami  Daily  Newi:An.. 
able^ne  or  July.  Will  split  a  l 
single  Octuples. 


jrrwi  *  _  A  r»rr 

Write  MID  WEST  MATRIX  MART 
683  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago  s 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATE 


60  E.  42  St..  N.  Y.  n  Oxford  Iqiil 


- - - — -  ,  Nt^sorint  7K_  mu  ana  row  «.v.  . 

Business  Onnortunities  Wanted - -  complete  ;^th  2 

tfustne^ - - - - - -  r  rphRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CORP.  .packets.  George  C.  Oxford.  Boi  m 

a^hnTa^'^ri'uTmov'e  l^u%.  ,Pre-  AVAILABLE  STANDARD  CANADIAN  Boig,.  Idi^o^ _ 

rurf  Coast  West  Florida.  Wants  NEWSPRINT  iiMlTC  TOIOR 

(ers  f.ulf  t^ast  we  .  ,,  ,,1/ .99U..ai-84  3  UNITS— COLOK 


PRESS  motor  drives  of  »,  4 
60  76.  100  and  160  H.P.  A.C.  i 

.  .  _ lAk  AiAntml.  rhftin  la 


compleU  wiin 

sprockets.  George  C.  Oxford,  Boi  ml 
Boise.  Idaho. _ I 


time.  Box  322,  Editor  &  Publisher^ 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Job  Printing 


newsprint 

18%-16-16H-17-17Ti^22V4-31-»* 

46-60-61-62-64-66 

ROLLS.  SHEETS.  YOUR  SIZE  , 
2612  Grand  Central  T-rminal  BWg^ 
New  York  17.  N.  Y.  MU  6-66^ 


Len  Feighner  Agency— P.O.  j^  192, 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan,  Broke  . 


tiRnnn  DOWN  buys  Offset  Weekly 

“?&  Wri»  “ 

Publisher. _ _ _ 


PRESS  AND  COMPOSING  ROOM  CANADIAN  Newsprint  i 

?f,JfNY^  METROPOLITAN  --  :  52  1b.  15"  5r  I 

i  :  .  Pu^irarions  J*  46-  «« "ar 

nuTERNArToNAL  PRESS  CORP.  i  I4-  66'  70'  rolla 
^n^Maple  Ave .  Wallington.  N.  J.  ®Apr.  shlpmenU.  Contact,  available^ 

- brookman  paper  CORP. 

_ Press  Engineers _  Westcheetsr  Ave..  N.  Y. 

Newinauer  Press  InBUllatlone  _  Mott  Haven  6-6022  _ • - 

moving— REPAIRIN^TOUCMN  ovER  SUPPLIED  withN^spr*^ 

Expert  Service— World  Wide  OVER  StJ  deliveriee 


3  UNITS— COLOR 
s  SCOTT  DnlU  with  2  superii^ 
color  couples,  end 
Vaennm  Pony  auto-plaU.  23%»  ead 

ben  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATE 
«0  B.  42  St..  N.  Y.  17  OXfoid  1-6. 


Press  Engineers _ 

Newanauer  Press  InsUllatlone 

OVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKINl 

Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 

^  t:s _ \,t^^  CArAAt 


64  PAGE 
GOSS 
SPEEDLINER 


nvER  SUPPLIED  with  N^spri^ 

N«d  K„".  ‘  Cut  OH, 

BUNGE  PULP  &  PAPER  CO.  rangement,  underfi 


Fonr  UniU.  Color  CylindK  to 

full  color 


Ri  AINS  STATE  weekly  (Chart  Ar^i 
PLiAir>ia  j  i:„„  2  400  town. 

^8)  tinoppos^  >n  l^e  Asu  grosses 
Very  fine  eqmP®ent.  only 

$22,000.  nets  $9,800. 


66-69  Frankfort 
New  York  38,  N.  Y. 
Bard  ay  7-9776 _ 


*8-9/16'  Cut  Off,  9  column  « 

ii.—  AO  drive.  Cutler-Hammers 
troll  recondition^  Bay  windo*  1 
rangcmont,  underfed 


Press  Er'e^r^  ^MoS  ^building  '“w! /^rrPbo^ne  JU  2.174  2-4830 

Flatbed  Semi-Cylindrical  Tubular.  DOMESTIC— IMPORT— EXPO^ 

.  ...-i.  I«lin.  New  Yora  - - - 


Avmlable  February.  1*M 


tbeO  ssemi-v.y  I.W.*.  —  - - 

7  Oak  Court.  Islip.  New  York 
JU  1-0687  _ 


'vtSirCH^NlNMID^ST 

TTiree  8°^  -- wfCwin’’grvalu^  a? 
?[rooi"  gros  *88“000?‘'  good  net. 
il^i^krebbiel.  Box  88.  Norton. 


?em?  to  buyer  with 

ally  unlimited  ^  _  balance 

?o'®‘‘suiL“''Mar’'Brothers.  ’  Binghamton. 
New  York.  _ _ 


UPECO.  INC. 

qpFCIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 
rSrirnqS  FLAT-BED  WEBS 

DISMANTUNG-MOVED-ERECTED 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co..  Inc 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave. 

1  Lrndhurit.  N.  J. 


newsprint 

Your  best  Source  of  Supply 
MELROSE  PAPER  CO..  INC. 
209  Walnut  Street.  Phila.  6.  Pa. 


This  press  ie 

ROP  full  color  PrtnJ,‘"8,“,Tj 

Sil  wlor  regularly.  Ex^llent^ 

*P^  Wrtfji  for  aample  edition*.  ^ 
^Bu^ieil.''  M^eShanica^  t  f 
May  be  eeen  in  operation  at 


Pres*  Room 


the  la  CROSSE  TRIBUSI 
La  Crosse,  Wisconsin  Phone 


machinery  and  SUPPLIER 

Composing  Rrtom  _ 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

line  Rates  Each  Consecutive 
Insertion 

v«rre.n«’iS' 

insertion:  3  times  @  5^.  2  ®  w 
1  ®  65c.  Add  15c  tor  Box  service 

All  OH-R  .1  'SSir 

4  times  @  95e  per  line  «'•’ 

3  times  @  $1.00;  ^  ®a,m '15c’ 

1  0  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  Isc 

for  Box  Service.  _ 

deadline  for  classified  ad¬ 
vertising,  Wednesday,  2  P;f' 
Count  30  units  per  line.  ™ 

(add  1  line  for  bo*  information.)  Box 
holders'  identities  held  *"  ‘‘'’I'Jijgf  4 
fidence.  Replies  d»dy-  “Bor  « 

1  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  * 

I  copy.  _ 


DISPLAY  RATES 

Aaate  1  6  13  26  52 

L?ne$  Time  Times  Times  TimM  U^s 
564  $510  $430  $405  $370  $3W 
9*9  MO  240  228  210  190 

1  Si  ^  140  ^  123  IM 

70  !(»  95  M  72  66 


TYPRO  MACHINE  with  18  Master  , 
i  Film  FonU.  Economy  Pai*r  I 

\  &  A20  Varilyitern  and 

fon^-'newspaper  .-hinet.  For  comp  de  j 

information  write  to  /he  OM.im^m 

I  Publishing  Company,  c/o  The  Purr  h» 

ing  Department.  500  N.  Broauwny. 

1  nui.homa  City,  Oklahoma, - 

TYPE,  mixer,  Ser.  No.  65080.  4  «anu 
arf  90-chan.  mags..  4  wide  34-chan. 

'  onv  maes  4  good  molds,  iiower  mag. 

Imt  eld.’  ^rMargaeh  feeder,  ^ 

1  sniu,  e  ^  owner.  Good 

rondUion!^  Available  now. 
i  sell.  Inland  Newspaper  Supply  Co.. 

I  492  West  8th,  Kansas  City,  Mo. - - 

WERE  THE  LARGEST  distributor 
!  ^‘'Newspaper  Form  Trucks  in  tl- 

'  World  -there  must  ^  vnB  ^kin. 

1  $76.50  to  $88.50  '“h.  FOB  Llhin. 

I  None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 

I  descriptive  circul^.  L*  * 

Company.  P.O.  Drawer  660.  Elkin. 
Non  h  Carolina. _ _ 

W.cl'.n.  ™«J.  J  »*•  gZ.mi 

I  Mohr  saw.  blower,  u  —hunt. 


KANSAS  CITY  STAR 
12  Goss  double 
width  units 
3  double  folders— 
23-9/16"  cutoff 

Substructure — Cline 
Automatic  Reels 
Angle  Bars  over  each  unit 
Four  125  hp.  DC  drives 

All  Equipment  Dismantled 
and  in  Storage 

immediately  available 


duplex  tubulars  j 

16  Page— 24  Page-%  Fold.  CfloH 
Stereo — AC.  I 

ben  SHULMAN  ASSOaATE 

68  E.  42  9t..  N.  Y.  17  OXf^ 


2-UNIT  hoe 

28-9/16"  cutoff.  ^P'*“ 

,  itcreotype  and  alectricai 

:  Dundee  News. 

Brandeia  TheaUr  Bldf. 
Omaha,  Nebraiim' 


KANSAS  CITY  STAR 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
PRESS  CO. 

5601  W.  31st  Street 
Chicago  50.  Illinois 


GOSS  UNIT  PRESS 

with  ROP  Color 

6  HSLC  UNITS  with 
2  Color  Unite  on  W 
lisngth  cutoff  22% 

End  roU  brockets”*  Ho« 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  C0> 

416  Lexington  Ave.  New  Yori^l 


OFFSET  NEWSPAPER 


i^!cham’  m\gl’.  4  *  UNTTS-t  PR  FOLDERS 


4,  8  or  12  page  full  sire ; 
lig,,  tabloid  used  press. 
tion.  Can  4 

Area  2.  Box  819.  Editor  ^  ^  i 


35  a  M  48  45  40 


Editor  &  Publisher 


&dNeW.rai^r  supply 

“r.'‘No!'®54f^''one  o'wnen 


4vailabU  early  Spring. 

ben  SHULMAN  ASSOaATES 


6  UNIT  SCOTT  PRESS 

i2  Units  new  in  ’61) 


iSnf  cond.N^  ma^  mags._^w.^^  „  E.  42  St..  N.  Y.J7_OXford^ 

r’gc^'molds.  gas  pot  ^^  ^^^*24  ioE^  SINGLE  WIDTH 


1700  Timet  Tower  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRygnt  9-3052 


Double  Folder-Ballon 
Sheat  cut— ^ 
AC-Dual  Motor  Dt^ 
Running  on  Ediuon 
Very  Attractive  Sale  1^ 
Wire  or  write— Pabh^  ^  1 

Hammond  Times.  Haramon*. 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 


80 


iACHlNERY  and  SUPPUES  1 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

HEU*  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

Press  Room  | 

Stereotype  i 

Circulation 

Display  Advertising 

hoe  pancoast 

COLOR  PRESS 

FOR  SALE 
WEB  #2092 


U  printinK  couples,  6  high  in  4 
Ui  angle  bar  arrangement  at  the 
r.ar  of  the  press  opposite  2  right 
(It  folders  sitting  side-by-side  with 
formers.  Is  cast  iron  construction 
p  (leese  bearings;  prints  with 
k -‘tr-inrh  plates  on  hard  packing; 
L:  fully  reversible  cylinders  staggered 
I' to  provide  21  >,4"  product.  Now  in 
Knlion. 


Price  Nominal  j 

Apply  Business  Manager,  I 

San  Francisco  Examiner  or 
Haarst  Newspapers,  Room  210, 
i‘-S*h  Ave.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y.  | 

3  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 
AC  Drive,  end  fed.  Available 
it'emUr,  1967. 

SEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  ! 

t «  St.,  N.  Y.  17  Oxford  7-4690  1 

SI.NGLE  WIDTH  IB-page  1 32 
rc:)  with  %  folder.  Cut  off  22% 

;  .  Ideal  press  for  small  daily. 
:r'ete  atereotyjie  equipment.  Can 
aen  in  operation.  We  grew  out  of 
i>  press.  Herb  Styles,  Detroit  Post 
fntini:  Corp.,  1442  Brush  Street, 
r-reit  16,  Mich.  WOndward  2-3703. 

TUBULAR-24  PAGE 

lATUBE,  Goss ;  new  in  1962  :  Bal- 
«  Former;  Color  Pans,  automatic 
uona  rewinder ;  A.C.  Drive ;  Com- 
re  Vaetmm  back  Stereo.  Located 
tieton,  Wisconsin.  Available  Febru- 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATF,S 
t  41  SU  N.  y.  17  Oxford  7-4690 

*  BALE;  4-Unit  Hoe  Rotary  Press, 
Folder,  Color^  eylin- 
'■  Roll  Feed  with  electric  roll 
m,  AC  Kline  Drive,  C^tler-Ham- 
f'OBvayor,  Wood  Pony  Auto  Plate 
'  «  Available  mid-summer  1967. 
10  Box  6010.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

M  page  deck-type  newspaper 
J"*  No.  1761  solid  steel  plate  and 
^'lon  cylinders,  roller  bearings. 
.Mh  cutoff,  balloon  formers,  100 
^  IMV,  60C.  3  Ph.  A.C.  Cline- 
Pitnouse  drive  only  nine  years 
being  used  daily  to  print 
Journal  and  Topekti  Daily 
>1-  Will  be  available  summer  of 
^Pper  Publications,  Topeka.  Ks. 

5  UNITS— GOSS 

LBJJJJ*  on  low  Substrueture ;  AC 
■  4*7is  cutoff  now  available. 
SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
St.,  N.  Y,  17  Oxford  7-4690 

model  E  duplex 

press,  new  in  1947. 
***•  ^4  and  %  fold.  AC  motor. 
J®ning.  Turner  Printing  Ma- 
Mi'  Jw,"’  Payne  Ave..  Cleve- 
*•  Ohio.  Offices :  Chicago-Detroit. 

Stereotypy 

HEATING  ELEMENTS 
heating  unit  for  6  ton 
r-J**  'ncluding  2  elements,  #8 
"or,  2  regulators,  carburetor, 
^neous  e<iuipment. 

Contact 

Ci1L_/5'  Hntntnel 

'T,\~™t‘onicle  Newspa|>ers 
“Otntown,  Pennsylvania. 


HALL  MAT  ROLLER 

with  6  HP  Motor  Medium  Weight 
roller  for  General  Service. 

26  DURAL  Chases  for  8  column. 

#1  ROUSE  Power  Band  Saw. 
REBUILT  Radial  Arm  Router. 
Furnaces  And  CASTING  BOXES 
all  sizes. 

#26  Full  Page  Vandercook  Proof 
Press. 

MANY  OTHER  ITEMS 

THOMAS  W.  HALL 

^  Stamford,  Conn. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

,  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
I  STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

'  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

'  60  E.  42  9t..  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 

I- - 

WANTED:  8-page  Duplex  or  Goss 
flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
available — Northern  Machine  Works. 
823  N.  4th  St..  Phila.  6.  Pa. 

WANTED.  Duplex  or  Goss  Flat  Bed  ! 
I  Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  News-  I 
paper  Supply  Co.,  422  West  8th,  I 
;  Kansas  City  6,  Mo.  i 

WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plants, 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES  j 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  j 

STANDARD  PERFORATOR  WANT¬ 
ED.  State  condition  and  price.  Write 
Box  216,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

USED  MAT  ROLLER,  6  H.P.  Motor  j 
Chain  Drive  with  control  ready  for 
operation.  Also  used  full  page  proof  | 
press.  Advise  The  Sentinel.  Grafton, 
West  Virginia. 

NICKEL  PLATE  equipment  for  stereo¬ 
type  plates.  Baltimore  Corren>ondent. 
327  N.  Gay  St.,  Baltimore  2.  Maryland. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 
USED  MAT  MOULDER  in  any  con- 
I  dition.  We  will  pay  cash.  Please  wire 
I  or  phone  T.  W.  Pue,  fklmonton  Sun, 
Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada. 

HELP  WANTED 
Clreulmtimn 


CIRCULATION  manager  wanted  by 
one  of  South  Louisiana’s  better  small 
dailies.  Must  be  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced,  strong  on  rural  and  carriei 
delivery.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
hustler.  Send  full  details  past  experi¬ 
ence  and  references.  John  R.  Harrah, 
The  Daily  Signal,  Crowley,  Louisiana. 

TRAVELING  REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED  for  Southwest  Louisiana 
area  covered  by  Texas  combination 
daily.  Must  be  under  45  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Good  salary  with  traveling 
expenses  and  usual  fringe  benefits. 
Position  available  February  1st.  Writ* 
Country  Circulation  Manager,  Enter¬ 
prise  and  Journal,  Beaumont,  Texas. 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER  lor  metropolitan  district  news¬ 
paper  in  Chicago.  Home  delivery  and 
newsstand  sale.  Experience  preferred. 
Send  resume  of  experience  and  salary 
ex|)erted 
TO: 

E.  E.  Ohnesurge 
•Southtown  Economist,  Inc. 

728  West  65th  Street 

Chicago  21,  Illinois. 

CIRCULATION  MAN  to  convert  suc¬ 
cessful  free  distribution  paiier  to  paid 
subscriiition.  Permanent  Chart  Area  2. 
State  ex)ierience,  proposition  in  letter 
to  Box  327.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

UNUSUAL  GROWTH  requires  addi¬ 
tional  district  circulation  manager  to 
live  in  Durango  or  Cortez,  Colorado, 
handling  basin  edition  of  Farmington 
New  .Mexico  Times.  Bane  i)ay  to  $90 
plus  incentive  that  should  add  at  least 
another  $10.  New  plant,  new  rotary, 
nine  man  news  staff.  Buczinski,  Cir¬ 
culation  Director,  Farmington.  New 
.  Mexico,  Times. 


Correepondents 


A  REAL  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  THE  RIGHT  MAN 

ONE  OF  THE  best  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  in  the  northeast  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  needs  an  assistant 
and  understudy  for  one  of  the  best 
circulation  directors  in  the  country. 
The  work  includes  all  phases  of  cir¬ 
culation — city,  country,  suburban.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  circulation  of  these 
papers  is  by  carrier;  therefore,  no 
one  need  apply  who  doea  not  know 
boys  and  know  how  to  handle  them 
and  who  docs  not  like  this  type  of 
circulation  work.  Also  no  one  need 
apply  who  is  not  willing  to  do  any 
form  of  circulation  work  wherever  it 
needs  to  be  done.  For  the  right  man 
there  is  a  real  opportunity  and  a 
substantial  wage  to  start,  with  pay 
progress  as  fast  as  merit^  Give  fuO 
story  of  yourself  including  experience 
in  detail,  references  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected  to  start  in  first  letter.  Box  220. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULA'nON  MAN  with  some  ad 
knowledge.  Small  California  daily. 
Write  fully  Box  316,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


pTOR  sc  PUBLISHER  for  January  26.  1957 


PHOTO  CORRESPONDENTS  wanted 
to  supply  news  photos  and  other  pic¬ 
tures  of  national  religious  interest. 
Picture  editors  and  staff  photographers 
invited.  Write  Photo  Department,  Re¬ 
ligious  News  Service,  43  W.  67th 
Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  to  take  ovei 
a  growing  section  in  one  of  the  mid¬ 
west’s  most  progressive  cities  of 
126,000.  Morning,  evening,  and  Sun¬ 
day  papers  with  management  that 
understands  and  appreciates  classified 

We  wish  a  man  in  the  thirties,  pref¬ 
erably  from  the  midwest,  with  th€ 
ability  to  move  into  greater  respon¬ 
sibilities. 

Please  write  in  detail,  including  job 
and  i>er8onal  history,  and  aeU  us  t  Your 
application  will  be  kept  confidential. 
Write  C.  W.  White,  Journal-Star  Print¬ 
ing  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Display  Advertising 

CENTRAL  FLORIDA 
UNIVERSITY  TOWN 

Has  opening  for  display  advertising 
salesman  on  paper  6400  cirrulation. 
Write  Morgan  Welch,  General  Man¬ 
ager.  Deland  Sun  News,  Deland,  Fla. 

COMBINATION  NEWSPAPERS  south¬ 
eastern  city  reaching  two  hundrerl 
million  dollar  retail  market  has  im¬ 
mediate  oi>ening  for  qualified  manager 
general  advertising.  Confidentially  give 
all  details  about  experience,  age.  fam¬ 
ily,  money  requir^,  telephone.  Be 
able  to  furnish  references  and  data 
of  availability.  Box  109,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  who  will 
travel  state- wide  to  train  and  direct 
field  men  who  represent  our  news¬ 
papers.  Must  be  able  to  sell  and  super¬ 
vise.  Excellent  salary,  generous  car  al¬ 
lowance,  incentive  plan,  insurance  and 
etc.  for  man  who  can  qualify.  Write 
all  details,  D.  P.  Bliven,  Advertising 
Manager,  Union  Leader  Corp.,  Man¬ 
chester,  New  Hampshire. 


RETAIL  AD  MANAGER -An  oysUr 
for  a  good  man  to  open  on  county-seat 
daily.  10,300  ABC.  Present  department 
good,  needs  direction.  Chance  to  di¬ 
rect  entire  ad  operation.  Chart  Ares 
2.  Write  giving  background  and  salao' 
needed.  Box  6422,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

$100.00  WEEKLY  plus  bonus  to  man 
with  retail  advertising  experience. 
Prefer  man  with  soma  experience  sell¬ 
ing  special  editions.  Opening  in  friend¬ 
ly  small  southern  town.  Chart  Area  $ 
Write  Box  ”ST”  207,  Editor  &  Puly 

lisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  Con- 
struction  Magazines.  Earning  potential 
great  if  you  have  real  ability.  Leads 
furnished.  Contact  L.  C.  Brooker,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Atlantic  Publishing  Co.  P.O. 
Box  474.  Columbia.  South  Carolina. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN  4  ex- 
l)erienfed  to  help  weekly  pace  with 
steady  growth  of  community  and  prod¬ 
uce  souvenir  edition  for  more  than 
.lO.OOO  Boy  Scouts  who  will  camp  in 
July  in  V'alley  Korge.  $75-$126  salar)'. 
plus  e.xiienses.  Chart  Area  2.  Bo.x  328, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  AND  CLASSinED  adver- 
tising  managers  and  salesmen  wanted 
for  Penn.sylvania  newspai>ers.  Write 
PNPA,  2117  N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg. 
PiK _ 

HNE  SOUTHWEST  DAILY  in  town 
of  40.000  has  oiiening  for  manager  of 
national  advertising.  Should  know  how¬ 
to  evaluate  market  data  and  prepare 
promotion  brochures.  Knowledge  of 
agency  oiieration  helpful,  f'ompany 
has  fine  l)enefit  plan  and  will  meet 
salary  retiuirements  to  qualified  appli¬ 
cant.  Send  full  details.  Information 
will  be  kept  confidential  and  i>ersonaI 
intervievv  will  lie  arranged  if  inter¬ 
ested.  Write  Box  320  in  care  of  Edi¬ 
tor^ _ 

ADVER’nSING  SALESMAN  for  pro- 
gressive  weekly  newspaiter-  must  be 
exi»erienced  in  twiling  and  layout — 
salary  oiien.  Tell  age,  past  exiierience 
and  references.  Write  ’The  Berlin  Re- 
|M>rter,  Berlin,  .New  Hampshire. 


ONLY  NEWSPAPER  in  170,000  rapid¬ 
ly  growing  midwestem  city  needs  cap¬ 
able  reporter  able  to  cover  top  as¬ 
signments.  Big  opportunity  to  grow 
with  paper  soon  to  move  into  new 
plant.  Top  pay  for  6-year  man.  Bo> 
6406,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBUCI’TY  DIRECTOR,  female,  large 
resort  hotel,  mid  Atlantic  state,  experi¬ 
ence  in  writing  necessary,  includes  writ¬ 
ing  material  for  our  social  magazine 
and  other  social  reporting,  excellent 
working  conditions,  room  and  board 
furnished,  answer  giving  full  resume 
to  Box  6406,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

A  COMBINATION  sports  and  general 
reporter  for  a  imall  daily  located  in 
Northern  Illinoit.  Good  working  con¬ 
ditions,  paid  vacation  and  group  in¬ 
surance.  Write  Box  126,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ 

FREE 

MONTHLY  JOB  MARKET  letter,  with 
list  of  available  jobs  and  nationwide 
employment  conditions.  Bill  McKee 
Birch  Personnel,  69  E.  Madison,  Chi- 
cago,  Illinois. _ 

YOUNG  General  Assignment  reporter 
with  some  experience  for  six-day  af¬ 
ternoon.  Sunday  morning  paper.  Auto 
would  be  asset.  State  salary  require¬ 
ments,  send  references,  clip.  Write 
Managing  Editor.  ’The  Progress-Index. 
Petersburg.  Virginia. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  and  man¬ 
ager  of  small  Democratic  Daily  in 
middlewest — city  of  6000.  Good  salary 
— must  have  good  references  as  to 
previous  successful  management.  Box 
2.34,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORT¬ 
ER  for  small  city  daily  in  Virginia. 
Pleasant  living  and  working  conditions. 
Modern  plant.  Published  five  after¬ 
noons  and  Sunday  morning.  Will  take 
Cub,  or  experienced  reporter  with 
commensurate  pay.  W.  J.  Missett,  Suf¬ 
folk,  Virginia.  News  Herald. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


Mechanical 


REa*ORTERS  FOR  FASTEST  Krowing 
daily  in  Ohio.  Need  young  man  with 
1  to  2  years  experience  on  city  beat 
and  another  with  J  school  degree  or 
soma  training.  Possibilities  for  future 
are  boundless  for  right  men  who  learn 
their  jobs  and  are  ambitious  to  gret 
ahead.  Paper,  part  of  a  small  chain, 
is  located  in  fast  growing  area  with 
many  problems  which  provide  reporter 
with  best  possible  training.  Apply  to 
Mr.  Palmer,  News  Herald,  Willough¬ 
by,  Ohio.  WI  2-2100. 


EDITOR— Working  Managing  Editor  1  EXPERIENCED  LINOTYPE  OPERA- 
in  3-man  department.  Fast,  accurate,  j  TORS  and  floormen  (union  and  open 
conscientious,  dependable,  no  drinker  '  shop)  wanted  for  J’ennsylvania  news- 


or  floater.  Know  how  to  meet  deadline. 
Alaska  daily.  1125.  Box  302,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


papers.  Write  PNPA,  2717  N.  Front 
St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


EDITOR 


EDITORIAL — Here’s  a  wonderful  oi>- 
IK>rtunity  for  an  all  round  desk  man 
with  proven  writing  ability.  Must  be 
a  whiz  at  pictures,  layout  and  makeup 
and  have  a  flair  for  lively,  feature 
tyi>e  headlines.  Solid  sports  background 
a  big  asset.  Tell  us  ateut  yourself  and 
your  salary  requirements  in  a  fast 
letter.  New  York  Enquirer.  47  West 
fi3rd  St..  New  York  23.  N.  Y. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  DAILY 
needs  combination  stereotyiter  and 
pressman  for  tubular  presses.  Growing 
afternoon  newspaper  of  17,000  in 
pleasant  community  36  miles  from 
Los  Angeles.  Hour's  drive  to  moun¬ 
tains,  beaches,  desert.  Send  informa¬ 
tion  on  background,  experience,  family, 
to  Walter  Axley,  The  Daily  Reijort, 
Ontario,  California. 


INSTRUCTION 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertyi>e  Instmetioi 
Free  Information 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


AdminUtrative 


AO  MANAGER 
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Chart  Area  2,  suburban  New  York. 
Fast  growing  weekly  newspaper  needs 
responsible  experienced  man  for  im¬ 
mediate  employment.  Must  have  make¬ 
up,  editorial  writing,  administrative 
experience.  Top  pay  for  top  man. 
Box  237,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  desk  man 
needed.  Write  Thad  Johnson,  Beaumont 
Enterprise,  Beaumont,  Texas. 


Photography 


PROGRESSIVE,  small  Chart  Area  6 
daily  wants  trained  news  editor  under 
36.  Good  permanent  opportunity,  bene¬ 
fits.  Write  full  qualifleations  and  ex¬ 
perience  to  Box  241,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER 

general  news  and  sports. 

The  Virginian,  Covington,  Virginia. 


FAST-GROWING,  prize  winning  North 
Jersey  daily,  circulation  14,000,  has 
immediate  oiiening  for  general  re¬ 
porter,  male  or  female,  looking  to  ad¬ 
vance  from  present  position.  Car  es¬ 
sential.  Prefer  applicant  with  weekly 
or  small  daily  background,  will  con¬ 
sider  beginner.  Good  pay,  liberal  bene¬ 
fits  paid  by  company.  Apply,  in  writ¬ 
ing  or  in  person.  Managing  Editor. 
Morristown  Daily  Record. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS: 

Have  you  shot 


Blood  and  Gore? 


7  years  experience.  Include*  I 
retail  salesman,  60,000  monopoly  jm. 

3  years  Ad  Manager  small  daily,  j 
years  highly-competitive  metnpoth 
daily  as  retail  salesman  and  ChaiM 
Advertising  Manager.  College  gridoa 
S3,  family,  veteran.  Prefer  Chart  Ai* 

6,  medium  size  daily.  If  yon  want  D. 
TELLIGENT  direction  of  your  idis> 
tising  staff  with  resulting  inercMi  i 
lineage,  write  Box  232,  Editor  *  hhpa” 
lisher. 


|(/.han< 


lard  ' 
■tader 


Send  sets  old  or  new  with  clippings. 
RoyalUes.  P.I.P.,  306  E.  76  St..  N.Y.C. 


Promotion — Public  Relation* 


GARDEN  NEWS 


REPORTER  on  one  of  County's  larg¬ 
est  semi-weekly  newspapers,  with  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  rapid  advance¬ 
ment.  At  least  six  months’  experience 
essential.  Chart  Area  2.  Write,  giving 
present  salary,  qualifleations  and  am¬ 
bitions.  Box  209,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  experienced  copyreader  on 
leading  upstate  New  York  afternoon 
paper.  Top  scale,  benefits.  Write  Box 
228,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


l^rge  daily  newspaper  in  metropolitan 
New  York,  has  an  oiiening  for  an  ex- 
l>erienced  female  reporter  to  write 
garden  news.  Several  years  of  writing 
experience  and  a  knowledge  of  interest 
in  gardening  are  necessary.  Submit 
detailed  resume  with  work  experience 
and  personal  background.  State  salary 
desorb.  We  will  hold  your  application 
in  strict  confidence,  ^x  325,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELA'nONS  OPPORTUNI¬ 
TY  ;  Young,  enthusiastic  reporter-con¬ 
tact  man  with  newspaper  or  allied 
writing  experience  to  start  with  heavy 
writing  load,  moderate  ($90  to  $116) 
salary,  move  forward  on  challenging 
blue-chip  account  of  fast-growing  Up¬ 
state  New  York  public  relations  firm 
Send  complete  details  to  Box  120,  Ekli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  EXIX'UTIVE-Bun 
in  General  with  wide  knowledge  »|k(j 
and  key  personnel  in  companiei  vk 
advertising  ;  also  experienetd  tO[i  Br- 
roimlitan  retail  accounts.  Plenty  bw 
ness  management  in  small-daily 
(record  volume  at  record  low  «■( 
I>>ader  civic  promotion.  Inteiwi 
greater  opi)ortunity  on  papers  15 
circulation  up.  Box  321,  Editrt  l| 
Publisher. 
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YOUNG  AND  TOPS 


It  A 

im  I 


GENSIRAL  ASSIGNMENT,  features 
for  Chart  Area  2  afternoon  daily. 
nesk_  work  during  deadline  hours. 
Here's  chance  to  prove  yourself 


INSTRUCTION 


Clastified  Advertuing 


MORE  SALES-POWER 

FOR  CLASSIFIED  STAFFERS  I 


10  years  all-round  experience.  N 
General  Manager  medium  weekly,  > 
cellent  results.  BA,  family.  Prefer 
ministrative  challenge  with  $1,  Ci' 
Area  2.  Box  317,  ^itor  &  Pubiis.'v 


fo) 


Circulation 


|NL' 


WRITER,  30-36,  aggressive,  capabie, 

experienced,  for  immediate  Public  Re-  „  .  ,  ■  . . —  ,  • 

lations  opening  with  General  Electric  ,  Here  a  chance  to  prove  yourself  in  ,,  ,.  .  .  AGGRESSIVE  MAN,  age  17,  t*eM| 

Co.  in  up-State  New  York  Salary  hea\T  competition.  Great  opportunity  '  ABILITY  to  sell  moe  linage  and  sign  years  experience  all  phases  circnlsaai 
commensurate  with  ability  and  ex-  !  growing  chain.  Prefer  young.  uP  more  contracts  .  .  .  New  pride  i  A.B.C.,  little  merchant.  Have  protosl 

perience  Management  opportunity.  I  ®‘'  Tell  all  first  letter.  Box  300.  and  happiness  in  their  work— these  I  excellent  results  as  carrier,  city  bJIRC 

-  '  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Send  complete  resume  in  confidence. 
Box  212,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS  WANTED  for  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspapers.  Write  PNPA.  2717 
N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

SPORTS  WRITER-EDITOR  wantecl  by 
top  notch  central  Ohio  daily  about 
February  15th.  Must  be  exyierienced 
all  phases  sports  coverage  and  be  will¬ 
ing  to  handle  supplemental  news  as¬ 
signments.  Evening  daily  except  Sun-  TOTAL  FEE,  $66.  For  more  sales- 
day.  15.000  circulation,  23,000  impuln-  '  power,  increas^  copywriting  ability. 


are  benefits  enrollees  from  over  200 
daily  papers  report  they've  gained 
from  the  Howard  Parish  Course  in 
Classified  Advertising. 

YOU  get  individualized  attention  in 
this  20-lesson  correspondence  course. 
It  explains  tested  sales,  servicing  and 
copywriting  techniques  that  pay  off 
in  easy-to-follow  style. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  for  growing 
national  trade  magazine.  Must  know 
magazine  production  and  layout ;  write 
fast,  crisp  copy.  Knowledge  of  photog¬ 
raphy  and  retailing  helpful.  Age  26 
to  35.  Send  resume  of  exiierience.  abil¬ 
ity.  and  salary  requirement  to  Editor, 

Photo  Developments,  104  East  Michi- 

gan  Aye.,  Jackson.  Michigan.  _ _  _  _ _ 

CITY  EDITOR  for  high  standard  eve-  excellent  opportunity'.  State  greater  job-happiness,  mail  your 

ning  paper,  growing  city,  25,000  popu-  details  exiierience,  personal  data,  application  with  initial  $15  payment 

~  salary  expected  first  letter.  All  replies  today. 

confidential.  Box  313.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


trict  manager,  city  circulation 
ager,  road  man  and  office  manin 
Have  worked  for  three  newiptiml 
Oklahoma,  Delaware  and  North  Ci*|kier,; 
Una. 


Desire  iiosition  as  circulation 
ager  or  assistant.  Write  or  telpt'l»’»l 

Art  Jiles,  104  Perdue  St.,  Giii*I 
North  Carolina.  EM  2-5901. 


★  ★  ★ 


lation.  Pay  $126  or  more  to  top 
notch  man.  Background  or  exiierience 
in  Chart  Area  6,  7,  8  or  9  preferred. 
Include  references  in  resume  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  experience.  Box  112,  Bklitor 
&  Publisher. 


Circulation,  Aidvertising 


OOMBINA'nON  GENERAL  and  sports 
reiK)rter  for  a  small  daily  in  Northern 
Illinois.  Fast  j^rowing  community,  j;ood 
working  conditions,  vacations,  group 
insurance.  Write  or  phone  Thomas  R 
West,  Publisher,  Daily  Herald,  Morris, 
Illinois. 


EDITOR.  COMPANY  PUBLICATIONS 


WOMAN  REPORTER 

Excellent  opportunity  for  young  woman 
who  wants  to  work  in  and  out  of 
city  room  on  bent  and  general  assign¬ 
ments.  Writing  ability  imiiortant.  Some 
actual  daily  newspajier  experience  de- 
sire<l.  Hard-hitting  paper  in  east.  State 
exiierience.  educational  background  and 
salary  range  expected.  Box  308,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
Tested  Want  Ads  Selling  Plans 
2900  N.W.  79th  Street, 
Miami  47,  Florida 


Comiictent  iiersonnel  on  tap 
coast-to-coast  at  no  charge  to  ^ 
ployer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire  ■■ 
TOWN  AGENCY.  130  W.  42  St..  ' 
York  City.  N.  Y.  WI  7-7403. 


*  * 


— Our  editor  upped  to  Public  Relations  WANTED:  Editor-reporter  West  Plains 


slot  :  replacement  needed  immediately. 
Will  take  over  key  spot  in  Advertis- 
ing-Pubiic  Rel.ations  Division  of  Na¬ 
tional  corjioration’s  Florida  headquar¬ 
ters.  Salary  starts  in  $6,000  bracket. 
Top  employee  benefits ;  fine  physical 
set-up  with  art  and  clerical  assistance. 
Our  man  may  be  editor  or  successful 
second  man  qualified  to  take  full 
charge  two  monthly  publications  cov¬ 
ering  multi-state  operation.  Should  be 
sales-minded  story  develojier :  good 
layout  hand :  impressive  contact  man. 
Special  assignments  involve  limited 
travel.  Interview  arranged.  Send  us 
detailed  resume.  Address  Box  314,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Missouri  Daily  Ouill  in  heart  of  Mis¬ 
souri  Ozarks.  Write  Frank  Martin. 


WANTED :  Woman  reporter.  Strictly 
local  news.  Circulation  6600.  Chart 
Area  7.  No  hurry.  Give  exiierience 
and  salary  expect^.  Write  Box  301, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED,  exiierienced  general  news 
reporter,  daily  newspaper.  Chart  Area 
2,  night  work.  Writ*  Box  316,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Reiwrter  for  dayside 
job  on  round  the  clock  metropolitan 
daily  in  Chart  Area  8.  Write  fully. 
Box  336,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL — Feature  writer  who  can 
dig  up  and  develop  human  interest 
stories  on  his  own  and  interview  top 
personalities  in  the  entertainment, 
sports  and  other  iiopular  fields.  Mu.st 
have  a  bright,  interesting  style.  This 
is  a  dream  job  for  the  right  guy.  Tell 


Free  Lance 


PHOTOGRAPHERS:  new  construction  j 
photos  are  in  demand  now  by  company 
house  organs.  3,000  house  organs  pay  ] 
from  $10  to  $100  for  ciean  shots  show-  | 

_  _ _ ...  _  _  ing  their  equipment  or  proilucts  in  i 

us  about  yourself  in  a  letter  and  use.  Professional  photographers  make  i 
specify  salary  needs.  New  York  En-  good  money  in  this  field.  Free  infor-  I 
quirer,  47  West  63rd  St.,  New  York  m.ation.  Gebhie  Press  Service,  161 
23.  N.  Y.  West  48.  NYC  36,  N.  Y. 
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urtin'  for  Circulation 
Dollars,  Mr.  Publisher? 

the  P»«t  four  years  my  publisher 
,  paid  me  $40,000—1  have  returned 
J  000  in  circulation  savinss  to  him 
PLUS  A  CIRCULATION  GAIN. 

GENIUS  was  needed — no  sleight- 
'k.nd— no  high  pressure:  just  quiet 

gition  of  20  years  of  knowhow, 
»ork  and  the  guts  to  expect  the 
to  PAY  for  today’s  greatest 
n— a  go^  newspaper. 

HE  BOSS  and  I  agree  I’m  the 
Ekiapat  hired  hand  he  ever  had  I’m 
n  he’ll  unhappy  when  I  tell  him 
nnt  to  locate  permanently  in  the 
Using  South  or  Southwest. 
fH  48  years  of  age  and  learning  every  ! 
ty.  Twenty  years  on  metrotK>litan  j 
lilies  and  mass-distributed  weeklies  i 
L<n't  taught  me  everything.  But  this  j 
have  learned ; 

A  HOTSHOT  can  produce  a 
tgan ;  a  miser  can  produce 
dollars;  but  it  takes  a  shirt- 
ileeve  circulator  to  produce 
both  gain  and  dollars — and 
maintain  the  gain. 

YOU’RE  expanding.  I’d  like  to 

tnne  in  and  join  the  growth.  If  you 
re  happy  with  your  present  figure — 
cd  would  like  to  produce  more  dollars 
■I'm  of  Scotch  descent ;  we  can  hold 
«  figure  and  produce  dollars  too. 

X  PROBABLY  a  short  flight  from 
&ar  city  At  your  request  I  can  fly 
K  for  weekend  talks.  Or  furnish  more 
s-^fo  by  mail  My  earliest  availability 
(4  days.  And  there  must  be  a 
^ry  growth  from  $10,000  a  year — 
rm  ^Dars  I  can  produce  for  you. 
jlNLY  chart  areas  4,  5,  9,  10  and  12. 
want  to  be  happy,  not  wealthy, 
rite  in  confidence.  Box  214,  Editor 
Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Circulation 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  I 

Ditplay  Advertuing 

ADVER’nSING  MANAGER  OR  PRO- 
MO’nON  MANAGER.  6  fields  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  inciuding  past  3 
years  top  competitive  metropolitan. 
Degree  from  major  university.  36 
years  old,  married  with  2  boys.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  some  organiza¬ 
tion  to  have  live-wire  producer!  Will 
not  consider  less  than  $10,000.  Replies 
confidential,  of  course.  Box  312,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


fcpRClLATION  DOWN,  distribution 
‘ts  up?  Highly  skilled  executive  with 
|n»d  gauged  exiierience  can  provide 
pe  new  look  for  your  sales  depart- 
bent.  Excellent  on  training,  home 
ry  at  a  profit,  practical  mailing 
vm  operation,  realistic  distribution 
For  the  large  paiier  with  grow- 
pains  he  has  answers  too.  For 
'  having  Unions,  he  can  provide 

duoivity  and  motivation.  Publish- 
■  and  business  managers  write  to 
834,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Clastified  AdcerlUing 


J!..AS.SinK.n  MANAGF-R.  Employed, 
y T**f*  experience.  8  years  on  pres- 
paper.  Seeks  position  in  industrial 
'tv/  40,000  or  over  in  Chart  Area 
Full  knowledge  of  classified.  Line- 
F  builder.  Steady,  ambitious,  honest. 

Production  record.  Write  Box 
pt,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


— A  publisher  somewhere  in 
'  U.S.  who  needs  an  experienced  re- 
J  advertising  manager  of  proven 
Jity.  Now  employed  in  city  of  30,000 
FPoiation,  seeking  change.  Interested  T 
Box  107,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


manager — Next  step  for 
abilious  6V4  year  man  in  key  spot 
I  *  Y  day-daily  display  staff. 

™rc  family  man  of  36,  with  good 
tkground  in  related  fields.  Can 
1'^  I  sound  service  with 

Bit/*  ooir'cncy.  Desire  progressive, 
^medium  daily  in  chart  area  12 
I  11  on  coast).  Present  Ad  Director 

”uher  * 


^spaper  representation. 

man  who  understands  all 
jy*  newspaper  operation*  knows 
^nti  picture  and  local  market  im- 
yntnce.  Box  202,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

,  ADVER’nsiNG  SALF^ 

K,.  SI"*  layout  man.  2  years  experi- 
t  "afT'^d,  26,  veteran,  l*/^  years 
ChaH  Area  4,  2nd 


ADVERTISING — Sales  promotion,  able 
assistant,  capable,  age  25.  B.A.  experi¬ 
enced  all  phases.  Box  116,  Editor  St 
Publisher. 

SPECIAL  EDITION  man  avaibble 
after  February  16.  Centennials,  Anni¬ 
versaries.  etc.  Commission.  Box  201, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

HECK! 

I’m  tired— tired  of  flowing  with  the 
tide.  Want  a  real  live  promotional- 
wise  paper.  Have  been  advertising 
manager  on  paper  and  magazine — am 
now  number  1  gal  on  6  man  adver¬ 
tising  staff.  Will  increase  lineage,  if 
given  a  chance.  Box  30.5,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

I’M  HUNGRY  FOR  MONEY  AND 
WORK,  young  and  tops  in  layout, 
copy,  promotions,  and  best  yet  a 
salesman.  5  years  experience  including 
some  agency  work.  Presently  employ¬ 
ed  in  100.000  class,  salary  $7,500.  ACT 
NOW,  you’ve  the  job  and  money.  I’ve 
the  KNOW  HOW.  Prefer  midwest  or 
west  coast.  Box  323.  Editor  &  Pu)>- 
lisher. 

LOADED  with  newspaper  advertising 
experience.  Present  salary  $8,000.  Will 
consider  any  good  opportunity  in 
United  States  provided  moving  ex¬ 
penses  paid.  Family  man,  early 
thirties,  college  graduate.  Box  335, 
Editor  St  Publisher. 

Editorial 

ALL-ROUND  NEWSMAN,  several 
years  experience  all  phases  reporting 
dailies  and  weeklies  in  Britain.  Highest 
references.  Seek  position  daily  or 
weekly.  Chart  Are*  2.  Box  135,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

EFFICIENT,  honest  reporter.  Limited 
use  camera.  Over  3  years  top  daily 
assignments.  Want  honest  P.M.  daily. 
Available  within  2  months.  Inquire, 
Box  142,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  all 

beats,  features.  Available  around  March 
1.  27.  J-Grad,  Vet.  Job  with  future 
in  Chart  Areas  1,  2,  8.  Box  105,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

FEATURE-NEWSGAL,  25.  Three  years 
daily  newspaper,  related  overseas,  in¬ 
formation  experience.  Journalism  de¬ 
gree.  Consider  newspaper,  magazine, 
feature  wire  service.  New  York  City 
area.  Box  113,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  general  news,  features. 
Two  years  daily  newspaper  and  wire 
service  experience.  AB  degree.  Mature 
woman.  ’Top  references.  Box  104,  Edi¬ 
tor  St  Publisher. 

MAYBE  ■WE  CAN  HELP  YOU!  Al¬ 
though  the  shortage  of  qualified  help 
is  hitting  us,  too,  we  have  put  nearly 
600  people  to  work  during  the  last 
twelve  months.  Tell  us  what  you  need, 
and  we’ll  help  you  if  we  can.  Bill 
McKee,  Birch  Personnel,  69  E.  Madi¬ 
son,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WORKING  MANAGING  -  CITY  EDI¬ 
TOR,  under  45.  highly  regarded,  with 
excellent  production  record  medium  size 
daily  field,  seeks  opportunity,  mild 
climate  area.  Thoroughly  familiar  all 
phases  operations.  Top  references.  Ap¬ 
preciate  salary,  full  details  first  letter. 
Box  106,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  from  coast-to-coast  at  no 
charge  to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or 
Wire  MIDTOWN  AGENCY.  180  West 
42  St..  N.  Y..  N.  Y..  WI.  7-674B. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 

COPYREADER:  BA  English,  news¬ 
paper  experience.  Know  French.  News¬ 
paper  or  trade  publication.  New  York 
City  only.  Box  240,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

LIBRARIAN,  48,  married,  26  years 
experience,  desires  position  daily.  Ful- 
vio,  6619  North  Grata  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania. 

POLICE  reporter,  large  daily  only.  10 
years  experience.  Married.  4  children. 
Most  be  permanent.  Within  200  miles 
of  Philadelphia.  162  N.  16th  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ROTO  MAGAZINE  man,  14  years 
metropolitan  daily.  Editing,  copyread¬ 
ing,  writing,  layout,  makeup.  Chart 
Area  2.  Box  236,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AVAILABLE  IN  JUNE.  37-year-oId, 
experienced  sports  writer,  sports  car¬ 
toonist,  sports  editor.  Nearly  17  years 
on  Stateside  metropolitan  daiiies.  Han¬ 
dle  editing,  reporting,  writing,  makeup. 
Alsu  experienced  in  writing  general 
features  for  papers  and  syndicates. 
Seek  job  on  PM  paper  or  in  trade 
journal— public  relations  field  after 
return  to  States.  Current  two-year  con¬ 
tract  as  civilian  sports  editor  and 
supervisor  of  6-man  department  on 
military  daily  in  Far  East  near  termi¬ 
nation.  Appreciate  air  mail  reply.  Box 
218,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

EDITOR-WRITER,  27,  weekly,  maga¬ 
zine  and  publicity  experience  seeks 
challenging  position.  Box  242,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORT¬ 
ER,  2  years  daily  experience  news, 
features,  rewrite.  No  sports.  Some 
freelance  magazine  experience.  Veter¬ 
an,  USMC.  Permanent  residence  N.  Y. 
but  will  relocate.  Seeks  spot  in  Chart 
Areas  1  or  2.  Box  243,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

GIRL  REPORTER,  two  years  daily 
experience.  B.S.  journalism.  Feature 
judged  excellent  in  national  competi¬ 
tion.  Prefer  deep  South.  Box  213,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

MATURE  AND  CONSCIENTIOUS 
journalist — experienced  in  ail  phases  of 
editing,  writing,  production  and  pho¬ 
tography — now  turning  out  national 
trade  magazine  single-handed,  seeks 
editorial  position  in  Chart  Areas  1  or 
2  where  he  can  give  employer  full 
day’s  work  yet  spend  more  evenings 
and  weekends  with  family.  Business 
magazine  editor  and  newspaperman 
for  12  years  each.  Member  SDX.  Box 
221.  Editor  ft  Pnltlisher. 

OUTDOOR  WRITER  wante  to  work 
with  lively  outdoor  page.  11  yeart 
newspaper,  radio  news  covering  all 
beats.  Need  $7500.  Now  doing  outdoor 
column  and  features  for  60,000  mid- 
western  daily.  30,  veteran.  University 
of  Missouri  grad.  Box  230,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

TOP  NEWSMAN,  26,  seasoned  tough 
competition,  seeks  spot  with  Pacific 
Coast  daily.  Now  employed  major  wire 
service.  Experienced  all  departments 
References.  Minimum  $110.  Box  223, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WIRE  SERVICE  EDITOR,  top  abil¬ 
ity,  background.  Desires  locate  San 
Francisco  area.  J-Grad,  PBK,  87,  sin¬ 
gle,  12  years  experience-8  wire.  Would 
provide  imaginative,  strong  addition  tc 
your  news  or  public  relations  staff 
Box  227,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HARP  HrrriNO  oat.,  reporter  wants 
city  side  spot,  capable  of  covering  any¬ 
thing  and  has  solid  writer,  editorials, 
features,  seasoned: — 4  years  daily: 
metropolitan  experience,  6  years  maga¬ 
zine  editor.  Prefer  west  coast.  Box 
304,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

NFTWSMAN,  six  years’  experience 
managing  editor,  all  beats,  sports, 
photography,  fairehild.  Family  man. 
Seek  post  with  present  and  future 
Box  311.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

I  REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER.  cur- 
1  rcntly  regional  editor  horizontal  trade 
.  monthly,  desires  editorial  slot  on  trade 
weekly  or  semi-monthly.  Six  years 
I  reporting  experience  plus  considerable 
public  relations  background.  Box  307, 
I  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


EDITOR-'WRI’TER — with  well-rounded 
background  wants  job  with  future. 
'60  Missouri  graduate;  daily  city  edi¬ 
tor  :  magazine  associate  editor ;  farm 
weekly  editor;  free  lance  writer.  Knows 
business  from  writing  through  print¬ 
ing.  Box  309,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  NATIONAL  wire  service  sports- 
writer-editor,  38,  anxious  escape  from 
New  York,  wants  settle  decent  town 
to  raise  family.  Seeks  permanent 
PM’s  post.  Can  do  anything  well  but 
interested  sports  editorship.  Box  324, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN— J-Grad,  married.  Col¬ 
lege  Newspaper  and  magazine  exiveri- 
ence- prefer  Chart  Area  1,  2,  6. 

Available  in  February.  Box  329,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


AIR  FORCE  PIO,  24,  available  May 
15  for  PM  sports  slot.  Missouri  BJ, 
7  years  experience.  Varsity  letterman. 
References,  samples,  personal  data, 
pix  upon  request.  Etox  332,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CONTEST!  Win  yourself  one  young 
1957  journalism  graduate.  2  years 
metropolitan  stringer  experience,  fea¬ 
ture  and  news  experience  on  tr.ade 
magazine ;  research  experience  on  AP. 
editor  college  newspaper.  Strong  on 
sports  and  feature  but  capah'e  of 
handling  general  reporting.  Prefer 
Chart  Areas  1,  2,  but  have  typewriter, 
will  travel.  Box  333,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


JANUARY  "67”  J-Grad.  Some  writing 
experience  with  New  York  City  newv 
paper.  Box  330,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JANUARY  ’67  J-Grad.  veteran,  single, 
experience  writing,  editing  promotional 
copy.  Interested  iiolitical,  economic 
affairs  all  levels,  community  problems. 
Seeks  newspaper  within  100  miles  New 
York  City.  Box  121,  Mitor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


PERHAPS  A  PUBLISHER  is  looking 
for  a  pressroom  Foreman.  30  years 
I  pressroom  experience  medium  and 
I  small  Newspapers.  Can  get  excellent 
reprovluction,  ability  to  handle  men. 
I  Character  references,  aggressive,  good 
I  health.  Any  Chart  Area.  Box  6416, 
{  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


I  MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
I  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

;  Young  -  efficient  -  good  background, 
j  Experienced  in  all  departments.  Ex¬ 
cellent  background  in  ROP  and  four 
color  allied  work.  A  complete  resume 
;  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  following 
1  information :  Salary,  circulation  and 
I  number  of  mechanical  employees.  Box 
318,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 

IF  PHOTOGRAPHY  SPEAKS  in  your 
paper,  here  is  a  chance  to  capitalise 
on  a  well  rounded  experienced  prize 
winning  photographer.  Box  238,  Edi¬ 
tor  St  Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS— Seek  top  posi¬ 
tion,  agency  or  firm.  Now  third  man 
I  on  11-man  staff  billion  dollar  com¬ 
pany.  12  years  public  relations,  pub¬ 
licity.  newspaper  experience.  Skilled 
writer,  trained  speaker.  Administrative 
.  ability.  College  degree,  married,  age 
36.  Minimum  salary  $12,000.  Box  222, 
'  Editor  A  Publisher. 

I  PUBLIC  RELATIONS,  MERCHAND- 
’  ISING.  Mature,  experienced  executive 
publicist,  with  years  solid  sales  pro¬ 
motion,  merchandising  know-how. 
Author,  (non-fiction)  books,  magazine 
articles.  Years  with  top  firm.  Box  306. 
'  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR,  solid  newspaper^ 
industrial  advertising,  public  relations 
background,  wants  house  or  field 
magazine  post.  J-grad,  references.  Box 
331,  Editor  St  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Chicago 

I  HAD  a  pretty  low  opinion 
•of  so-called  “brainstorming” 
techniques  or  sessions  until  this 
week.  That  was  because  I  had 
never  seen  one  in  action  and 
knew  next  to  nothing  about  it. 

After  watching  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  at  the  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel  during  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Asso¬ 
ciation  convention  I’ve  changed 
my  mind. 

Brainstorming,  which  isn’t  a 
particularly  appropriate  title, 
has  something  of  value  that 
could  be  used  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  and  editorial  offices 
all  over  the  country.  You  don’t 
need  an  expert  to  conduct  a  ses¬ 
sion.  And  you  don’t  have  to 
have  a  bunch  of  experts  par¬ 
ticipating.  It  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  that  people  with  alert 
minds  will  spark  ideas  at  a  fast 
pace  if  they  are  stimulated  by 
others.  Some  of  them  will  be 
ffoofl  and  some  of  them  ridicul¬ 
ous,  but  out  of  all  the  corn 
there  most  usually  is  a  healthy 
kernel. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Willard  A.  Pleuth.ner,  vice- 
piesident  in  charge  of  brain¬ 
storming  and  communications 
(which  is  quite  a  title)  at  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
New  York,  discussed  the  tech¬ 
nique  before  the  NAEA  group. 
William  Gillen,  vicepresident  in 
the  Chicago  office  of  BBD&O, 
conducted  a  demonsti’ation 
using  a  panel  of  1.5  newspaper 
ad  executives  from  the  meeting. 

•kbout  half  of  the  panel  were 
women  and  all  had  been  advised 
of  the  problem  to  be  discussed 
two  days  previously.  The  ques¬ 
tion  was.  “New  and  different 
ways  to  sell  ideas  that  news¬ 
papers  are  the  basic  selling 
medium.” 

In  about  five  minutes  time 
there  were  more  than  50  ideas 
.-parked.  Not  all  of  them  were 
good,  or  even  new.  But  they 
.showed  sufficiently  how  one 
person’s  idea  sparks  a  similar 
or  improved  suggestion  from 
another. 

Here  is  just  a  rough  sample 
of  what  came  forth; 

“It  is  the  only  selling  force 
that  says  ‘do  il  now.’  ” 

“Make  salesmen  out  of  every 
employe  on  the  paper.” 

“Establish  a  central  promo¬ 
tion  office  to  coordinate  the 
work  of  all  newspaper  associa¬ 
tions.” 


“Make  use  of  closed  circuit 
television  to  take  advertisers 
into  a  market.” 

“Start  at  the  grade  school 
level  to  educate  children  on 
how  to  read  and  use  a  newspa¬ 
per.” 

“Set  up  a  speakers  bureau  of 
newspaper  publishers.” 

“Have  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial  departments  work  to¬ 
gether.” 

“Have  newspapers  sponsor  a 
national  teen  fashion  show.” 

There  were  lots  more — some 
bearing  on  the  question  and 
others  not.  A  team  of  three 
secretaries  took  down  the  rapid 
fire  response  and  the  sugges¬ 
tions  will  be  screened.  The 
“good”  ones,  according  to  Mr. 
Pleuthner  will  be  sent  out  to 
those  attending  the  meeting. 

*  *  t 

Mr.  Pleuthner  said  anyone 
could  conduct  such  a  session.  He 
suggested  some  do’s  and  don’ts. 

Have  about  12  to  15  people 
from  all  departments  partici¬ 
pate.  Don’t  have  any  of  the 
“brass”  conduct  the  session — 
“you  will  wind  up  with  one 
brass  and  11  polishers.” 

Submit  the  problem  two  days 
previously  and  suggest  they  all 
jot  down  their  ideas  in  prepara¬ 
tion. 

Criticism  of  ideas  should  be 
withheld  until  later.  Free¬ 
wheeling  is  welcome — the  wild¬ 
er  the  ideas  the  better.  “It  is 
easier  to  tame  down  than  to 
think  up.” 

Don’t  identify  names  of  those 
present  with  ideas  offered. 

Quantity  is  wanted.  The 
greater  the  number  of  ideas,  the 
more  likelihood  of  good  ones. 

Combination  and  improve¬ 
ment  are  sought.  Participants 
should  be  urged  to  suggest  how 
ideas  of  others  can  be  improved, 
combined,  extended  or  devel¬ 
oped. 

Persons  with  an  idea  hold  up 
their  hands  and  are  recognized 
by  the  “come-on”  man.  Those 
with  suggestions  for  improving 
or  changing  a  previous  sugges¬ 
tion  hold  up  their  hands  and 
snap  their  fingers  so  the  con¬ 
tinuity  can  be  maintained. 
You’d  be  surprised  how  it 
works. 

Mr.  Pleuthner  said  the  follow¬ 
ing  companies  are  now  using 
brainstorming  with  their  own 
people:  Bauer  &  Black,  Bristol- 
Myers,  Corning  Glass,  Camp¬ 
bell  Soup,  DuPont.  General 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trm 


Electric,  General  Foods,  Inter¬ 
national  Salt,  U.S.  Steel  and 
TWA.  He  said  among  problems 
brainstormed  are  those  on  pro¬ 
motion,  merchandising  pre¬ 
miums,  packaging,  product  de¬ 
velopment,  naming,  new  uses 
for  old  products,  securing  more 
selling  support  from  wholesale 
salesmen  and  new  ways  of  mer¬ 
chandising  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  to  the  sales  force. 

Anyone  who  is  interested  in 
learning  more  about  this  tech¬ 
nique  can  get  full  information 
gratis  from  Alex  Osborn,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Creative  Educa¬ 
tional  Foundation,  Rand  Bldg., 
Buffalo,  N.Y.  Mr.  Osborn  origi¬ 
nated  the  idea  many  years  ago. 

It  is  not  inconceivable  that 
some  newspaper  advertising  de¬ 
partment  might  get  a  new  sell¬ 
ing  idea  from  a  reporter  or  a 
circulation  man.  The  way  to 
land  a  new  account  might  come 
from  someone  not  in  the  ad  de¬ 
partment.  And  it  could  be  an 


adman  who  has  the  answer : 
a  stiff  editorial  or  news  cove: 
age  problem,  but  he  doest: 
know  it.  At  least,  it  soun';. 
and  looked  worth  a  try. 

Statement  Ends 
$100,000  Libel  Suit 

PORTALES,  N  A 

Settlement  of  a  $100,000  I;:-:. 
suit  against  the  publishers  : 
the  Portalea  Daily  Yewi  h; 
been  announced. 

Attorneys  for  Eddie  Wh:. 
who  brought  the  action  arisr: 
from  an  advertisement  in  i 
recent  paving  election,  filed  > 
motion  for  dismissal  of  the  c  " 
plaint. 

The  agreement  was  reacr.:! 
after  publication  of  a  stateir.^:: 
signed  by  the  mayor, 
councilmen,  one  former  cour..- 
man,  the  city  attorney,  and  ^ 
publishers  of  the  News. 


ALLEN  KANDER 
and  Company 


Negotiators 

For  the  Purchase  and  Sale 
of  Daily  Newspapers 

1626  EYE  STREET  N.W..  WASHINGTON 
60  EAST  4SND  STREET,  NEW 
36  EAST  WACKER  DRIVE.  CHICAOO 
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EXCLUSIVE  — Shorter  drop  for  faster  matrix  delivery. 

Steep  70°  angle  of  magazines,  combined  with  shorter 
matrix  drop  and  one-piece  keyrod  action,  speeds  ma¬ 
trix  delivery.  Eliminates  need  for  frequent  cleaning  of 
magazines  or  matrices.  Convenient  lever  shifts  maga¬ 
zines  quickly  and  easily. 


EXCLUSIVE  — Swinging  front  and  keyboard  for  sim¬ 
plified  maintenance.  Keyboard  and  front  swing  open 
quickly,  and  keyrod  frame,  with  “ee”  attachment,  can 
be  lifted  out  as  unit,  opening  machine  from  front  to 
back  for  lubrication,  quick  inspection  of  assemblies, 
and  fastest  possible  maintenance. 


'SETSW«^,- 

SELLS 


Why  Linotype’s 
COMET  is 
preferred  in 
America’s  composing  rooms 


EXCLUSIVE— Comet  electric  pot  for  efficient  heat 
control.  Aluminum  block  throat  and  mouth  heaters  of 
Comet  electric  pot  assure  adequate,  uniformly  heated 
type  metal  supply  at  all  speeds.  Individual  crucible 
and  mouthpiece  temperature  controls  are  housed  in 
box  shown.  The  heaters  are  easily  removed  without 
disturbing  the  crucible. 


EXCLUSIVE  — One-piece  keyrods  for  trigger-quick  ac¬ 
tion.  Comet  keyrod  frame  houses  direct-acting,  one- 
piece  keyrods  which,  with  70°  magazine  angle,  give 
immediate  matrix  response.  Feather-touch  keyrod  ac¬ 
tion  reduces  operator  fatigue,  cuts  down  possibility  of 
errors  while  increasing  output.  Keyrods  and  keyrod 
frame  lift  out  as  unit. 


No  machine  equals  the  Comet’s  speed -even  at 
“cruising”  speeds  the  Comet  breaks  straight  mat¬ 
ter  records!  And  with  this  speed  comes  an  un¬ 
equalled  ease  of  maintenance. 

“Fastest . . .  most  practical . . .  requires  no  ‘baby¬ 
ing’  . . .  easiest  maintenance  ever  . . .  rates  100%!” 
—these  are  just  a  handful  of  the  actual  comments 
that  characterize  the  Comet  wherever  it  goes. 

There’s  a  reason.  For  the  Comet  incorporates 
the  production-building  features  that  are  standard 
on  a  Linotype,  and  also  has  exclusive  features  that 
guarantee  exceptional  speed  plus  unmatched  sim¬ 
plicity  of  operation  and  maintenance. 

Call  your  Linotype  Agency  for  all  the  facts  about 
the  money-saving,  time-saving  Comet. 


M  Brgenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y.  (  * 

Set  In  Linotitpe  Corona,  Trade  Gothic,  and  Spartan  /amiliee 


LINOTYPE 


:ies:  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Son  Francisco.  In  Canada:  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 

™ted  ir  u.  S.  A. 


DEC  31,  1944  ...16,00( 
DEC.  31,  1949  ...34,57: 
SEPT.  30,  1956....73,06( 


Tell  all  Albuquerque  what's  on  the  market  and  where  to  buy  it ! 

ALBUQUERQUE  JOURNAL  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE 

(MORNING  &  SUNDAY)  (EVENING) 

Buy  them  separately  ...  or  buy  both  for  blanket  coverage  at  only  29<  per  line. 


ALBUQUERQUE 
NOW  OYER  200,000 
POPULATION... 

AND  GROWING  FAST 
ANY  WAY 
YOU  MEASURE! 


[□  ELECTRIC  METERS 


DEC.  31,  1944  ...21,320 
DEC.  31,  1949  ...34,675 
AUG.  31,  1956.  ..60,248 


*Sale8  Management  estimate.  May  10,  1956  (Standard  Metropolitan  Area  ■208,t00) 


IZI  TELEPHONES 


EH  WATER  METERS 


DEC.  31,  1944  ...13,050 
DEC.  31,  1949  ...28747 
SEPT.  30,  1956. .  .53,603 


Choose  your  favorite 
yardstick  of  growth... 
check  our  progress 
in  Albuquerque! 


The  Albuquerque  Journal  and 
Tribune  are  your  most  effective 
salesmen  in  this  rich,  growing 
market.  Use  an  “A”  schedule  in 
Albuquerque,  where  population, 
income  and  sales  are  at  a  record 
high  and  still  soaring. 


DEC.  31,  1944.... 10,832 
DEC.  31,  1949.... 20,008 
SEPT.  30,  1956.... 41, 132 


EH  GAS  METERS 


NEWYORK.Wor/dr*le9rain2r(>e$un  COLUMBUS . Cilifn 

aEVELAND . Pr*,i  CINCINNATI . Pott 


SAN  FRANCISCO . Newi 


Covf'nglon  edilfon.  Cincinnati  Pott 


INDIANAPOLIS. 


Timot  KNOXVILLE  ....  Nowi-Sontinot 


DENVER  .  .  .  Koch  Mountoin  N*»,  EVANSVILLE . ^ 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Pott  Horold  HOUSTON . Pn" 

MEMPHIS . ProifScmiter  FORT  WORTH . 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commorcial  Appoat  ALBUQUERQUE . Triotf 

WASHINGTON . N,w$  EL  PASO . H.  old-Ptrf 


Oaneral  Advartiting  Daportmant,  330  Pork  Avanua.  Naw  Tarli  CHy 


Chkoge  San  Frontlua  Datralt  Cincinnati  Plilladalphle  Ddta* 
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